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NOMINATION OF ALLEN WEINSTEIN 


THURSDAY, JULY 22, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:30 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Susan M. Collins, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Collins, Shelby, Lieberman, Levin, and Durbin. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN COLLINS 

Chairman CoLLiNS. The Committee will come to order. 

This afternoon, the Committee on Governmental Affairs is hold- 
ing a hearing to consider the nomination of Allen Weinstein to be 
the Archivist of the United States. 

As anyone who loves history knows, the Archivist holds an im- 
portant and challenging position. As head of the National Archives 
and Records Administration, the Archivist is responsible for main- 
taining the historical documents of our country and for ensuring 
that those and other government records are preserved for the pub- 
lic. Currently, the National Archives holds an astounding 6 billion 
pieces of paper, 18 million aerial photographs, 11 million still pic- 
tures, 3 million architectural and engineering plans, 2 million 
maps and charts, and hundreds of thousands of motion pictures 
and audio and video recordings. 

The Archivist provides guidance and assistance to Federal offi- 
cials on the management of records to determine their retention 
and disposition. He must decide where to place those records with 
sufficient value to warrant their continued preservation. Not sur- 
prisingly, the National Archives is running out of storage space. 
However, space is one of only many challenges facing the National 
Archives. 

While rapidly advancing information technology has been a boon 
for business and government alike, it has created a particularly dif- 
ficult problem for the Archivist. Ensuring that electronic docu- 
ments created using today’s software and computer programs will 
be accessible 50 or 100 years from now creates novel technological 
and archival issues. The current Archivist, Governor John Carlin, 
has been working on this problem for several years and the Na- 
tional Archives will soon begin the design competition phase for its 
electronic record archives. V^oever replaces him must continue to 
make this significant project a high priority. 

The Archivist is also responsiWe for making grants to non-Fed- 
eral institutions to support historical documentation through the 
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National Historical Publications and Records Commission. In 
Maine, for example, 23 museums, libraries, colleges. State and local 
agencies have received more than $1 million in grants to improve 
the preservation of, and access to, their historic records. It is vitally 
important to such institutions throughout the Nation that the Ar- 
chivist ensure that this program is adequately funded. 

The Archivist must also be able to work with key stakeholders. 
Other archivists, historians, records managers, and ordinary citi- 
zens all rely upon the National Archivist. During our review of this 
important nomination, the Committee has received a significant 
amount of input from organizations such as the National Coalition 
for History, ARMA International, and others including officials 
from the State of Maine Archives. The Committee staff has met 
with and consulted extensively with various groups and individuals 
and I continue to welcome their insights and advice. 

Many stakeholders expect the Archivist to be the advocate for 
open access to government records. At times, this role can prove to 
be difficult. The Archivist must understand the concerns of the 
public, of historians and other stakeholders and be committed to 
working to improve public access. The Archivist must believe in 
and adhere to the core mission of the National Archives which is 
to ensure “for the citizens and the public servant, for the President 
and for the Congress and for the courts, ready access to essential 
evidence.” 

The National Archives is a public trust that documents our na- 
tional experience and the activities of our government. Its mission 
is critical to a free and open society because it allows us another 
means of evaluating the actions of our government. For these rea- 
sons, it is important that the Archivist not only have the skills 
needed to manage the National Archives but also possess a knowl- 
edge of relevant issues such as records management, and dem- 
onstrate a commitment to the core mission of the agency. 

As a professor, scholar, and author. Professor Weinstein has a 
multidimensional perspective on the importance of the mission of 
the National Archives. In addition, his work with organizations 
such as the Center for Democracy, and the International Founda- 
tion for Election Systems demonstrates his capacity to manage and 
address complex issues. 

I look forward to hearing the professor’s views on the many 
issues that he would face if he is confirmed. I note that he is ac- 
companied today by one of our most distinguished members who is 
going to introduce him. I will now turn to Senator Lugar, for whom 
I have such great respect, in a moment. But first, I would be happy 
to turn to the Ranking Member of the Committee, Senator 
Lieberman, who managed to arrive just in time not to hear any of 
my eloquent opening statement. 

Senator Lieberman. I was receiving the vibrations as I walked 
over here. I am going to hold and I am happy to yield to our re- 
spected and dear colleague. Senator Lugar. 

Chairman COLLINS. Senator Lugar, I will call on you and then 
we will resume opening statements by the Committee Members. I 
know that Senator Shelby is also a friend of Professor Weinstein 
and is eager to make comments as well. 

Senator Lugar. 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. RICHARD LUGAR, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman and 
Members of the Committee. I appreciate this opportunity. I want 
to testify on hehalf of my friend Allen Weinstein from a perspective 
of fairly recent history, that is within the last two decades. 

I first met Professor Weinstein when he was a professor at Bos- 
ton University, but had just become the head of the Center for De- 
mocracy in about 1985. That was a big year for me. That was my 
first year as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
were already hearing from young people in the State Department, 
among them Rich Armitage and Paul Wolfowitz, other familiar 
names who are still on the scene, that there were problems in 
terms of our relationship with President Marcos. 

Those developed further throughout the year and when I was in 
Guatemala observing the election at the behest of President 
Reagan I got word that on television in the United States, Presi- 
dent Marcos was calling a snap election in the Philippines. But it 
was a challenge to our country, and he said, in essence, and he 
heard a lot of criticism, but now it was put up or shut up. He was 
going to win and win big. And he invited us to come over and ob- 
serve this. 

Now the problem of observation was a technical one. Before fall- 
ing into this. Secretary Shultz suggested to me — and the thought 
was that I would head another delegation to observe this election — 
we had better find out where our footing was. So for this I called 
on my good friend Professor Weinstein. 

He did some reconnaissance of the Philippines election situation 
which led us to ask some probing questions of the embassy back 
here. Namely, how close to the polls could we get? Who could we 
interview? As a matter of fact, what were the rules of the game in 
terms of the election laws? And what kind of security would our 
delegates have? Because the President intended to name 30 people 
from business, from politics. Senator Kerry and Senator Cochran 
were both parts of that delegation and are still in the Senate, and 
Jack Murtha from Pennsylvania was a part of that situation. 

So we asked Allen and his group to find out for us, and they 
asked the right questions so we asked the right questions. In es- 
sence, we established a presence, we observed the election. It was 
covered by enormous fraud and abuse, which we reported before 
leaving the Philippines fairly abruptly thereafter, and came di- 
rectly back to report to the President, who at first was very skep- 
tical and said he saw fraud and abuse on both sides. 

But without relating all the problems, by Saturday the President 
decided the fraud and abuse was principally on one side and in- 
structed his friend. Senator Paul Laxalt to give the famous words, 
“cut and cut clean,” to Ferdinand Marcos up in room S-407 as we 
all observed this. 

Now at that point we asked Allen Weinstein to go back to the 
Philippines for a very important scholarly reconnaissance to find 
out exactly what were the voting totals, what had occurred in all 
the precincts, and which anecdotally, the people had turned over 
the wagons literally and come up with scores of 400 to zero, or 
what have you. So that there was not a very good historical record 
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of physically what had occurred in that race as well as other races 
on that day. He performed in an exemplary fashion, as you might 
imagine. 

This is all a part of history, and on the basis of this President 
Reagan changed our foreign policy by saying that we will no longer 
make a distinction between totalitarians on the left and authoritar- 
ians on the right. Both are enemies of democracy, and we will op- 
pose both. That was a very significant change for President Reagan 
and it came really out of this experience, and out of the documenta- 
tion. Not just a single observation, but a scholarly effort of pub- 
lished work. 

Allen helped me make certain all the recollections I have in my 
book, “Letters to the Next President,” on the Philippines election 
were right as we both understood it. So in a contemporary way we 
recorded that part of American history. 

Subsequently, I continued to serve on Allen’s board until it was 
in fact merged into IFES, as you have suggested. Madam Chair- 
man, and the board meetings were always stimulating. They al- 
ways brought in Members of Congress, and the academic commu- 
nity. A good number of legislatures in Latin America and elsewhere 
have their genesis from the beginnings of the Center for Democ- 
racy, and the instructions, the materials, as well as judicial con- 
ferences that Allen Weinstein sponsored with the center here in 
this country as well as elsewhere each year. 

So for all these reasons, you can understand the depth of my re- 
gard and my friendship for this remarkable American. I am most 
hopeful the Committee will give him very favorable consideration. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you very much. Senator Lugar, for 
being here. Your recommendation means a great deal to this Com- 
mittee. I know your schedule is very busy so I am sure that the 
members would join me in excusing you from listening to their elo- 
quent opening statements as well. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LIEBERMAN 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. Madam Chairman, both for the 
introduction and that adjective eloquent. I am going to ask that my 
full statement be put in the record and welcome Dr. Weinstein. 

Nine years ago when this Committee considered the nomination 
of then-Governor Carlin to be Archivist the nomination attracted 
what was to me at the time a surprising amount of interest and 
controversy. Today we are considering the nomination of Dr. Allen 
Weinstein for the same position, and again there is some interest 
and some controversy. 

This is actually a week in which the Archives have probably re- 
ceived more attention, thanks to Sandy Berger, than they have in 
a long time. So the limelight is unexpectedly on this usually quiet 
and non-controversial agency of our government. The position of 
Archivist is anything but ordinary, although it is usually not in the 
limelight. Senator Glenn, our former chairman and friend once 
said, and maybe said it best, “that the Archivist is the guardian of 
our heritage,” our national heritage, because the Archivist ensures 
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the Nation’s historical records are kept safe, never altered, and cer- 
tainly not illegally destroyed. 

The Archives are now in the midst of a great transition. Along 
with all Federal agencies. National Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration must manage a rapidly increasing volume of electronic 
records. The Archives not only must preserve raw data, they must 
ensure that the best methods for reading and recalling that data 
are preserved as well, so that not just next year or in 10 years, but 
forever the American people will have access to their heritage. 

The next Archivist will also have to deal with the sensitive issues 
surrounding Executive Order 13233 issued by President Bush in 
November 2001 regarding release of presidential documents. As 
you know. Dr. Weinstein, the order has drawn some criticism on 
the basis that it undermines the Presidential Records Act and, 
among other things, diminishes, some would say takes the Archi- 
vist out of the process of deciding what documents should be re- 
leased, and gives the former or sitting Presidents very large sway 
and time to review requests for the release of those documents. I 
hope that is a subject that we can talk about today. 

But I welcome Dr. Weinstein, an accomplished historian, which 
incidentally is a profession several past Archivists have shared and 
it certainly seems to prepare you for this position. An author, a 
teacher, leader of a private non-profit organization that helped 
emerging democracies around the world foster open government. 
And in the spirit of full disclosure I should add, I was privileged 
to be a member of the board of that organization for some time. So 
I welcome you. I thank you for your willingness to serve, and I look 
forward to your testimony today. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Lieberman follows:] 

PREPARED OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LIEBERMAN 

Thank you Madam Chairman, and welcome Dr. Weinstein. We appreciate your 
being with us today. 

Nine years ago, when this Committee considered the nomination of then-Governor 
Carlin to be Archivist, the nomination attracted a significant amount of interest and 
some controversy. Today we are considering the nomination of Allen Weinstein for 
the same position, and again there is significant interest and some controversy. This 
surprises people who consider the Archivist’s job to be an ordinary one, far removed 
from the limelight and the daily tug of current events. 

But the position of Archivist of the United States is anjdhing but ordinary. The 
Archivist safeguards the very nature of democratic government. He works with the 
President, the Congress, the courts, and all the Federal agencies to determine what 
government records should be saved, who controls those records, how government 
can preserve them for historical purposes, and how and when the public should gain 
access to them. The Archivist, then, is our national record keeper. His is a public 
trust. 

Both government and the public depend on the National Archives for a wide 
range of information. The National Archives preserves the records citizens rely on 
to trace their families’ history. It also maintains the records historians use to evalu- 
ate the government and the people who serve within it. From those records we judge 
our predecessors, just as succeeding generations will judge us. 

Former Senator Glenn may have said it best when he noted that “the Archivist 
is the guardian of our heritage.” He ensures this nation’s historical records are kept 
safe, never altered or illegally destroyed. 

The National Archives, however, is, in many ways, on the cusp of a monumental 
transition, and the next Archivist must be prepared to lead the agency through this 
transformation. Just as all Federal agencies do, the National Archives and Records 
Administration (NARA) must manage a rapidly increasing volume of electronic 
records. E-mails, electronic documents, and World Wide Web site pages all present 
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special archival challenges because the technologies behind them are constantly 
changing. The Archives not only must preserve raw data, it must ensure the best 
methods for reading and recalling that data are preserved as well, so that 10, 20, 
or 100 years into the future, American citizens will still have access to their herit- 
age. 

The Archivist must also be prepared to face some of the same management chal- 
lenges other Federal agencies are confronting. He must be able to lead a large and 
diverse workforce into the 21st Century. He must also cope with the retirement of 
experienced personnel and be able to recruit and retain new employees with the ap- 
propriate training. 

The next Archivist will also have to wade into the sensitive issues surrounding 
Executive Order 13233, issued by President Bush in November 2001, regarding re- 
lease of presidential documents, the order has drawn criticism for undermining the 
Presidential Records Act, which provides for the public release of presidential 
records. The Executive Order, among other things, essentially takes the Archivist 
out of the process of deciding what documents should be released, gives the former 
and sitting President potentially unlimited time to review requests, and shifts the 
legal burden of challenging decisions to withhold documents to the requestor of the 
documents. This is a subject I am sure we’ll spend some time discussing this after- 
noon. 

Allen Weinstein is not an archivist by trade. He is an historian, an honorable, in- 
deed significant profession several past Archivists have shared. He is an author and 
teacher, and was the leader of a private non-profit organization that helped emerg- 
ing democracies around the world foster open government. Concerns have been 
raised, as you know, in connection with Dr. Weinstein’s historical pursuits. 

Some have complained that the previous Archivist, John Carlin, was pressured to 
resign or that Allen Weinstein was an opponent of open access because he kept 
some of his own records and files closed. The Committee has explored these issues 
and will continue to debate them today. 

Again, I welcome Dr. Weinstein, and look forward to his testimony before this 
Committee as we consider his nomination and the interesting, sometimes controver- 
sial issues confronting the National Archives and the “guardian of our heritage,” as 
we enter the 21st Century. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Senator Shelby. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SHELBY 

Senator Shelby. Madam Chairman, I want to thank you for 
holding this hearing today to consider the nomination of Dr. Allen 
Weinstein to be the Archivist of the United States. Dr. Weinstein, 
as you probably know, is a noted historian, respected educator, re- 
nowned author and founder, president and the CEO of the Center 
for Democracy. Dr. Weinstein has had an outstanding career and 
a demonstrated record of service in non-partisan and bipartisan or- 
ganizations over the past two decades. Throughout his career he 
has conducted a significant amount of scholarly research and pub- 
lished a number of works that brought him in direct contact with 
vast amounts of historic documents and information. 

Throughout his years. Madam Chairman, whether as a writer or 
as an educator. Dr. Weinstein’s reliance on historical documents 
has bolstered his understanding of the importance of maintaining 
the most accurate, accessible and thorough historical records in 
order to connect citizens to their government. I believe that Dr. 
Weinstein will serve our Nation honorably and with the utmost re- 
spect for materials that he will be responsible for safeguarding. 
These materials are precious and irreplaceable national treasures 
and it is imperative they be preserved and protected. 

I thank you again for holding this hearing. I look forward to sup- 
porting this nomination. I think it is a great nomination. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Senator Durbin. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR DURBIN 

Senator Durbin. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and welcome. 
Dr. Weinstein, to the Committee. I have to agree with Senator 
Lieherman, rarely is there this much intrigue in a nomination, par- 
ticularly for someone to the Archives. Having had a chance to sit 
down and speak with you, I have no question in my mind that you 
are thoroughly qualified to fill the chair of Archivist. The question 
in the minds of many of us is whether that chair is empty. And 
if it is empty, why is it empty? What decision was made and who 
made it to tell Governor Carlin it was time to go? 

I suppose you may know nothing about that and perhaps ques- 
tions in this Committee will raise that issue. But it is an unusual 
circumstance and I do not know, God forbid, that politics may be 
involved in it. But it does not take away from the fact that you 
bring extraordinary qualifications. So I am looking forward to the 
questions and your responses. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Senator Levin. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Madam Chairman, thank you very much. Let me 
join you and the other Members of our Committee in greeting Mr. 
Weinstein here and welcoming him. 

As has been stated by you. Madam Chairman, and other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, and Senator Lieherman, the National Ar- 
chives are a national treasure, a repository of critical information 
illuminating the Nation’s development, our understanding of our 
history, and our view of ourselves. The Archives merit our full at- 
tention and protection. They were created 20 years ago by the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984. The report 
issued by this Committee at the time said that if the decisions 
made at the Archives were made “arbitrarily or motivated by polit- 
ical rather than professional considerations, the historical record 
could be impoverished, even distorted.” The report explained that 
the law established the Archives as an independent agency in order 
to “provide the best insurance that archival and records manage- 
ment decisions would be made on a professional basis unaffected 
by political considerations or other extraneous factors.” 

Just as decisions at the National Archives must be based on pro- 
fessional, non-political considerations, it is critically important that 
the process of selecting a new Archivist follow the same path. Some 
of the events leading up to the proposed replacement for the cur- 
rent Archivist trouble me deeply. The nominee. Dr. Weinstein, stat- 
ed in written answers to questions sent him by the Committee that 
he first met with the White House about his possible nomination 
on September 23 , 2003 . He stated that he was then asked by the 
Office of Presidential Personnel to fill out certain forms required 
for the nomination process during late November and early Decem- 
ber 2003. 

Until now, it has been unclear whether the process of seeking out 
a new Archivist had been initiated by the ^^^ite House or at the 
suggestion of the current Archivist, John Carlin. I recently decided 
just to ask Mr. Carlin directly, and I sent him a letter asking 
whether he initially approached the Administration about resigning 
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from his position or whether the Administration had initially ap- 
proached him. Mr. Carlin responded, “the Administration initially 
approached me. On Friday, December 5, 2003, the Counsel to the 
President called me and told me the Administration would like to 
appoint a new Archivist. I asked why, and there was no reason 
given.” 

Mr. Carlin decided, obviously, to go along with the request. Two 
weeks after the initial contact from the White House, on December 
19, 2003, Mr. Carlin sent a letter to the President stating that by 
the Fall of 2004 he would look for other opportunities. He stated 
he would submit his resignation upon the swearing-in of his suc- 
cessor. I am not sure that Mr. Carlin was aware at the time he 
wrote this letter his potential replacement had already begun the 
paperwork needed to complete the nomination process. 

Congress intended for the Archivist to be a non-political position. 
The law authorizes the Archivist to serve for an indefinite term. If 
a President initiates the removal of a sitting Archivist he is re- 
quired by law to inform Congress of the cause for removal. In this 
case, it was apparently the White House who asked Mr. Carlin to 
remove himself and gave no apparent reason other than wanting 
to name his replacement. 

Mr. Carlin may be willing to leave at the request of the White 
House, but we have an obligation to protect the objectivity of the 
Archives and to find out why the White House asked him to leave. 

I make no suggestion, by the way, that Mr. Weinstein played any 
role in the request of Mr. Carlin to resign, because I know he did 
not — because he told me he did not. The issue is totally separate 
from Mr. Weinstein’s qualifications, which are high qualifications, 
from his experience which is extensive. But it seems to me that it 
is essential that this Committee now request the White House to 
let us know whether in fact they requested the resignation of Mr. 
Carlin, and if so, why. That again is a separate issue from Mr. 
Weinstein’s qualifications and I think it is important that we talk 
to him about his vision and his qualifications, but that we not sim- 
ply overlook the importance of finding out how is it and why is it 
that the White House requested the current Archivist to resign. 

The National Archives Vision Statement states that the National 
Archives is a “public trust on which our democracy depends. . . . 
It enables officials and agencies to review their actions and helps 
citizens hold them accountable.” Part of that accountability, it 
seems to me, is that we do make that inquiry of the White House, 
and I will be talking to the Chairman and to the Ranking Member 
about that. I just received the letter today. I tried to get it to our 
Chairman this afternoon and to the Ranking Member. I do not 
know even, frankly, if they got a copy of the letter. 

Chairman COLLINS. Just now. 

Senator Levin. But in any event, it just struck me literally yes- 
terday, I just wanted to find out directly from the Archivist as to 
was this his idea or not? And if it is not his idea, I think we should 
find out the source of the idea, to protect the objectivity and inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Archives. So that is, again, a sepa- 
rate matter which I am happy to keep separate from questions of 
Mr. Weinstein, because again I know he should not be caught up 
in this issue, but it is an issue which needs to be resolved. Again, 
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I welcome him to the Committee and I look forward to his answer- 
ing questions about his own views, vision, and qualifications. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. 

Allen Weinstein has filed responses to a biographical and finan- 
cial questionnaire, 1 answered pre-hearing questions submitted by 
the Committee, 2 and had his financial statements reviewed by the 
Office of Government Ethics. Without objection, this information 
will be made part of the hearing record with the exception of the 
financial data which are on file and available for public inspection 
in the Committee’s offices. 

Our Committee rules require that all witnesses at nomination 
hearings give their testimony under oath so. Professor, I would ask 
that you stand and raise your right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Professor, before I ask you if you 
have a statement you would like to make, I am told that you do 
have members of your family here with you and I would ask you 
to introduce them to the Committee. 

Mr. Weinstein. I would like you to meet my wife, Adrienne 
Dominguez, and my son, Andrew Weinstein. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. We welcome you here today. 

Professor, you can proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Weinstein. May I introduce one more person? 

Chairman COLLINS. I am sorry. I had been told there are just 
two. 

Mr. Weinstein. One of your former colleagues in the Congress 
and my friend, Barbara Kennelly, is here in the back. Congress- 
woman Kennelly? Well, she was here in the back. I don’t know 
where she is now. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. You should have stopped when you were 
ahead. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Weinstein. It has been a problem. Chairman. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. Professor, proceed please. 

TESTIMONY OF ALLEN WEINSTEIN, s TO BE ARCHIVIST OF THE 

UNITED STATES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr. Weinstein. Thank you. Chairman Collins, Senator Lieber- 
man. Senators on the Governmental Affairs Committee, Committee 
staff, ladies and gentlemen: I am honored and humbled by the 
President’s nomination of me to become the next Archivist of the 
United States. Should this Committee and the full Senate confirm 
the nomination, I will devote all of my effort and energy to address- 
ing the range of responsibilities assigned to the Archivist as the 
head of the National Archives and Records Administration. 

I want to thank Senator Lugar, a friend and mentor, for having 
introduced me to the Committee. I want to thank you. Chairman 
Collins, and all of the Senators on the Committee, along with your 
able staffs; no nominee could have been treated with greater fair- 


^The biographical information appears in the Appendix on page 32. 

2 Pre-hearing questions and responses in sequential order appear in the Appendix on pages 
44 and 53 respectively. 

^The prepared statement of Mr. Weinstein appears in the Appendix on page 26. 
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ness. If confirmed, I look forward to working with the Members 
and staff of this Committee in a completely cooperative manner. 

The Archivist of the United States essentially works for the 
American people across partisan lines and not, regardless of which 
administration nominates the person, for a particular President or 
political party. Thus, the Archivist must display at all times scru- 
pulous independence and a devotion to the laws and principles 
which govern the responsibilities of the office. It should be of some 
help in this connection that for two decades, in this city and 
throughout the country and the world, I have led an independent, 
bipartisan existence while developing a range of programs and ini- 
tiatives with Members of Congress, their staffs, and administration 
officials of both parties. I would continue that independent and bi- 
partisan approach to my work as Archivist of the United States, 
the designated custodian of America’s essential government 
“records that defy the tooth of time.” I note with special pride the 
Center for Democracy’s bipartisan Board of directors which, at var- 
ious times was honored to include Senators Kay Bailey Hutchison, 
John Kerry, Joseph Lieberman, Richard Lugar, Sam Nunn, Charles 
Robb, and former Senator William Brock. 

With the Committee’s indulgence, I would like to spend a mo- 
ment reviewing in summary my qualifications for the post of Archi- 
vist. My answers to the Committee’s biographical and policy ques- 
tionnaires, which you already have and which I have appended to 
this statement, expand on these comments. 

First, I believe that my several careers — as a teacher and scholar 
of American history, a global democracy activist for two decades, 
and an NGO administrator for that same period — constitute a var- 
ied yet significant professional background, one capable of assum- 
ing quickly and effectively the Archivist’s roles and responsibilities. 

Second, my specific activities over four decades as an educator, 
historian, and writer should be noted: As the holder of three long- 
term professorships — Smith College, Georgetown, and Boston Uni- 
versity; author or co-author of six books well received by reviewers, 
of eight edited collections, and of dozens of articles; a user of and 
advisor to various research archives; and an award-winning recipi- 
ent of fellowships and lectureships. 

Third, having witnessed over almost two decades as President of 
the Center for Democracy in dozens of dictatorships or transitional 
nations the destructive impact of non-democratic habits of mind, 
history, and political behavior, I am keenly aware of the priceless 
constitutional heritage enjoyed by Americans. This awareness in- 
stills a fierce desire to protect that heritage and, in doing so, to 
educate Americans in the meaning and importance of our pivotal 
documents. In short, the Archivist’s role in preserving and dissemi- 
nating our Nation’s “essential evidence” is one for which both the 
global and American aspects of my past experiences have prepared 
me. 

Fourth and finally, the bipartisan background of my inter- 
national work during the past 20 years, first in developing the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy and then in creating and man- 
aging the Center for Democracy, working closely in these decades 
with the U.S. Congress and administrations of both parties, has 
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provided a useful context for assuming leadership and supervision 
of NARA’s various components. 

The Committee’s policy questionnaire asked, among other things, 
what challenge NARA would confront in the period ahead. If con- 
firmed as Archivist, I would undertake hoth an initial set of brief- 
ings by NARA’s management team and other senior staff and an- 
other briefing by key NARA stakeholders to gain their assessments 
of current systemwide challenges and priorities. I believe this will 
allow a more cost-effective and efficient use of NARA’s budget. 
Until then, I would place the following group of clear challenges 
and priorities in any list of concern to the Archivist of the United 
States: 

Providing effective post-September 11 security for the documents, 
materials, and staff at the Washington, DC, and College Park 
NARA headquarters and throughout NARA’s installations (i.e., 
presidential libraries, regional records centers, et al.); 

Completing the Redesign of the Federal Records Management 
Initiative; 

Moving forward NARA’s major electronic records initiative (i.e.. 
Electronic Records Archive (ERA), the Electronic Records Manage- 
ment (ERM), Records Lifecycle Business Process Re-engineering 
(BPR), et al.); 

Expanding NARA’s educational and public programming not only 
in Washington but throughout the regional records centers and the 
presidential library system; 

Supporting the National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission (NHPRC) in its important work at effective budgetary 
levels; 

Addressing major internal administrative concerns at NARA, in- 
cluding (but not limited to) the loss of experienced personnel due 
to retirement, aging facilities, deteriorating records, and adminis- 
trative backlogs; 

And, finally, strengthening cooperation with the presidential li- 
brary system while creating effective liaison with State and other 
non-Federal archival groups. 

Once fully briefed, however, undoubtedly other priorities will join 
this initial list. 

Chairman Collins and Members of the Committee, I want to call 
to your attention the fact that several archival and historical orga- 
nizations have raised concerns regarding insufficient consultation 
with their groups prior to this nomination, concerns — they were 
quick to point out — more about the process of selection itself than 
about the nominee. I would mention, as a historical note, that 
many of these same concerns — and others — were also expressed 
when President Clinton appointed Governor Carlin as Archivist in 
1995. 

To address these concerns, one of my important goals, if con- 
firmed as Archivist, would be to maintain an open dialogue with 
all of NARA’s key stakeholders and partners, and since my nomi- 
nation in April, I have attempted informally but vigorously to reach 
out to many of these groups. I have met with the heads of over a 
dozen archival and historical organizations and with a number of 
other influential figures involved in NARA-related activities seek- 
ing not endorsements but dialogue. At these meetings, mostly I 
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have listened and opened lines of communication; if confirmed, I 
would continue to strengthen mechanisms of consultation with 
these and other stakeholding groups. They are all valuable mem- 
bers of the NARA family. 

Since these meetings, one of the concerned archival groups, the 
important Council of State Historical Records Coordinators, your 
State Archivists, unanimously endorsed my nomination as Archi- 
vist. In short, I have been working hard and steadily to keep open 
communications with the many concerned NARA stakeholders and, 
as Archivist, will try to engage all segments of NARA’s constituent 
communities, both in and out of government. 

In closing, I want to share with the Committee two personal sto- 
ries of my encounters with the three great “Charters of Freedom” 
housed in the National Archives Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The first occurred in Boston in 1987, when I was invited to deliver 
the 216th annual Fourth of July Oration at historic Faneuil Hall. 
I called my remarks “The Declaration Meets the Constitution: A Bi- 
centennial Fourth of July,” and the talk concerned the efforts at 
Philadelphia’s Constitutional Convention — in the end successful 
efforts — to avoid a deadlock in its deliberations. The “Great Com- 
promise” eventually agreed upon confirmed the convergence of the 
1776 and the 1787 guarantees of freedom, which even today bal- 
ance in the American Republic the rights of citizenship and its obli- 
gations. 

Three years later, in 1990, the Center for Democracy hosted the 
new President of a democratic Hungary, Arpad Goncz, who spoke 
in front of the Bill of Rights at the National Archives, in a cere- 
mony commemorating its Bicentennial, on the global influence of 
that document. The Faneuil Hall talk had confirmed for me the un- 
breakable links among the three great founding documents of our 
“first new nation” in guaranteeing the rights and responsibilities of 
our people. President Goncz’s remarks called attention to the ideo- 
logical and geographic reach of this country’s principles, from its 
beginnings, in a world filled with despots, now as then, in which 
ordinary people dream of and fight for freedom, individual rights, 
and the rule of law. Together, the two occasions also symbolize for 
me the awesome responsibilities placed on the Archivist of the 
United States as a designated custodian of America’s national 
memory. For the Archivist, this role is the result of his obligation 
to preserve and assure timely and maximum access to our govern- 
mental records in the evolving historical saga of the American peo- 
ple. 

On a personal note, as the son of pre-World War I Russian-Jew- 
ish immigrants, if confirmed, I would view my work as Archivist 
as an optimal way of giving back to this great country a small 
measure of what the United States of America has given to me and 
to my family. 

Chairman Collins and Members of the Committee, I am keenly 
aware of the responsibilities involved in the position for which I 
have been nominated, and I welcome the challenge. Senators, as I 
now welcome your questions and comments. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Professor. 
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There are three standard questions that the Committee asks of 
all nominees. First, is there anything you are aware of in your 
background which might present a conflict of interest with the du- 
ties of the office to which you have been nominated? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, Chairman. Nothing that I can think of. 

Chairman COLLINS. Second, do you know of anything, personal 
or otherwise, that would in any way prevent you from fully and 
honorably discharging the responsibilities of the office? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, I do not. 

Chairman COLLINS. And, third, do you agree without reservation 
to respond to any reasonable summons to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of Congress if you are confirmed? 

Mr. Weinstein. Absolutely. 

Chairman COLLINS. We will now have a round of questions lim- 
ited to 6 minutes each. 

Professor, in your responses to this Committee’s written ques- 
tions, you cited former Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s writings 
on the need to combat excessive government secrecy. You also de- 
clared your lifelong commitment to what Senator Moynihan called 
“a culture of openness.” You went on to state that, as Archivist, it 
would be your duty to speak out plainly as a primary advocate for 
access. 

Mr. Weinstein. Right. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. There are, however, some scholars who have 
questioned your commitment to public access to important records. 
How would you respond to their concerns? Which I know you are 
aware of. 

Mr. Weinstein. Well, I am aware of them. Let me take that in 
two parts, if I may, and I will try to be brief. The four most dan- 
gerous words in the English language are “I will be brief,” but I 
will try. 

First, on my record on access, back in 1972, when I sued, with 
the assistance of the ACLU, the FBI for its files, this was no easy 
matter, and I won’t go into the details except to say that we were 
very delighted when the suit was finally won in 1975. My lawsuit 
opened FBI files for the first time records of historical interest, not 
just to myself but to any scholar, any researcher who wanted those 
records. The release set a precedent, the FOIA release. Those files, 
those FBI files, are deposited at the Harry Truman Library. 

I have brought other collections to bear at two libraries, for ex- 
ample, the Herbert Solow papers. I brought them from Mexico to 
the Hoover Library. They are a Hiss-related collection. 

I worked with Boris Yeltsin’s Commission on Archives in the 
1990’s to produce the first English-language translation of the first 
Russian archival publication that was designed for a mass audi- 
ence. I worked with the Russian Government to try to improve 
their access relationships at the time. 

I have helped the Mary Baker Eddy Library in Boston open the 
papers of Mrs. Eddy which had been closed for over 100 years. 
When the new library opened, those papers were opened to all 
scholars, and I was one of the leading forces in that process. 

My commitment has been constant. I could mention other things. 
I worked on seminars with my friends in the Russian Federation 
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at which documents were opened. There are a number of instances 
I could mention of that kind. 

There is one incident, one issue that critics of my record have 
brought up, and that is the issue of what to do about the fact that 
I have not put my personal records and my personal memos of the 
Hiss case into public display. 

Chairman COLLINS. Let me follow up with a question on that 
particular case. 

Mr. Weinstein. That is fine. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. There has been concern expressed by some 
scholars who say that you failed to make available for review by 
other scholars the notes and records that you relied upon in writing 
two of your well-known historical works: the “Perjury” book and 
“The Haunted Wood” book. You had told the Committee staff that, 
in fact, you planned to donate the notes that you relied on in writ- 
ing the “Perjury” book, regarding the Hiss-Chambers case, to the 
Hoover Institution. 

Do you plan to impose restrictions that would limit public access 
to those notes once they are donated. 

Mr. Weinstein. No. Madam Chairman, I have signed the deed 
of gift already to the Hoover Institution, and the hope is that these 
papers will all be available by early next year, at the least. I have 
got to get them out there. I have got to collect them. Archivists 
have to process them, and then they will be all available. 

But I do want to point something out. There are two separate in- 
stances, if I may spend a moment or two on this. 

Chairman COLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. Weinstein. When I started my book on the Alger Hiss 
case — I began thinking that Mr. Hiss may have been innocent. I 
changed my mind as the case went along and as I read the FBI 
files and other materials. I found no conspiracy. I found a great 
deal of confusion in the FBI. But I did not find that anyone had 
conspired against him to convict him. And so I wrote the book that 
way. 

The book was controversial. It was a very tense period. I was 
sued by a gentleman who had been a former member of the Com- 
munist Party who had been encouraged to sue me for misstating 
his situation. Maybe I did, maybe I didn’t, but it was a lawsuit 
against myself and the New Republic magazine and Alfred A. 
Knopf Publishers. It was settled out of court. But I was threatened 
with other lawsuits, and on advice of counsel, my counsel said, 
well, this is not a time to be giving your papers to anyone who 
wants to look at your private papers. 

In retrospect, I think I probably should have donated them after- 
wards, because the historical verdict seemed very clear. My book 
was well received, and there hasn’t been another complete book on 
the case in the period since 1978. There was another edition of 
“Perjury” that came out in the late 1990’s. So those are going to 
the Hoover Institution, every last bit of documentation, and people 
can make what they want of them. 

By the way, my book was used as one of the major sources for 
Sam Tanenhaus’ brilliant biography of Whittaker Chambers. I gave 
him total access to the papers. I have given others access to the 
papers. 
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“The Haunted Wood,” I still don’t know to this day — people ask 
me what arrangements my publisher made at the time with the 
KGB’s retired agents organization. There was an arrangement to 
allow four Western scholars to do four books. The KGB records had 
never been opened before. The authors had no ability to tell the So- 
viet folks what to do with this. If we wanted to look at the mate- 
rial, we had to come to a negotiated agreement with them. We had 
to work with the Soviet — with Russian authors. And basically, I 
think it is fair to say that we learned a fair amount. 

All of this is stated in the introduction of my book. I did not 
write a check to the KGB for materials there, and all of this mate- 
rial that we found will be in the Hoover Institution, and people can 
make what they want of it. There were four excellent books pro- 
duced. One of my colleagues wrote a superb book about the Cuban 
missile crisis. Professor Timothy Naftali, who is in the room here, 
and can explain the lengths to which all of the American authors 
went to try to encourage the Russians to increase their access to 
the West. We failed. They shut down after about a year. And just 
at that time the VENONA Papers in Washington opened up, so we 
were able to confirm a lot of the materials that we had in our book. 
But those were two different stories. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Madam Chairman. 

Thanks for your answers to Senator Collins, Dr. Weinstein. One 
of the matters that I wanted to take up Senator Collins has asked 
and you have answered — and others may take it up again — which 
is one of the points of concern expressed to us by some has been 
what your policy would be on openness. I want to get back to that 
in a minute. 

But the second concern I think has little or nothing to do with 
you, but more to do with the White House. And that concern is 
deepened by the letter that Senator Levin read earlier, in which 
the current Archivist, Governor Carlin, clearly says that he was 
asked to resign. 

I wanted to ask you, just to clarify, whether you had any knowl- 
edge of why there was a vacancy or how the vacancy came to be 
when the White House began to talk to you about whether you 
were interested in being nominated for Archivist. 

Mr. Weinstein. No. 

Senator Lieberman. None at all? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, sir. They asked me if I would be interested 
in the position. Frankly, at the time, I had very little contact with 
Governor Carlin. We have had a few social contacts. We had lunch 
once or twice over the years. I didn’t know him very well. I as- 
sumed at the time that he was — that for some reason or other he 
was leaving his post. I didn’t ask, they didn’t tell. And I didn’t have 
a job offer. They didn’t say, “We want you to become Archivist.” 
They said, “We are considering the possibility that you might be- 
come Archivist. Would you be interested if the job were open?” And, 
frankly, if the job were open, I would have been interested. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. I presume — or let me ask you, have you 
seen and talked to Governor Carlin since you were nominated? 

Mr. Weinstein. Once. I called Governor Carlin, I guess the day 
after my nomination was announced, and suggested that we get to- 
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gether. He agreed; then he cancelled the meeting. And after that, 
the only person at the Archives that I had been in touch with was 
Mr. Runkel, Deputy General Counsel, who helped me fill out the 
financial forms that I had to fill out at the time, and I did do that. 

But I took the position that I should not be in touch with anyone 
at the Archives. It was improper or inappropriate for me to be in 
touch with them while Governor Carlin, as Archivist, was still 
there. I didn’t want any confusion about it. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Weinstein. One instance in which somebody from the Ar- 
chives called about a particular policy matter, a relatively minor 
one, and I said, “Please don’t talk to me. This is not my business. 
You should talk to Governor Carlin.” 

Senator Lieberman. But other than that phone call, you have 
not talked to Governor Carlin? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. And in that phone call, did he raise any — 
did he say anything about why the position was becoming vacant? 

Mr. Weinstein. No. 

Senator Lieberman. And I presume, therefore, didn’t say to you 
that he had been asked to resign? 

Mr. Weinstein. Senator, he didn’t say anything like that, no. We 
talked about the meeting. 

Senator Lieberman. Who was the person at the White House 
who asked you whether you might be interested in being Archivist 
if there was 

Mr. Weinstein. As I said in my questionnaire, the Director of 
Presidential Personnel, Dina Powell. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. And in those conversations — ^you see, 
I want to get this all out in the interest of disclosure. I think there 
are some people who are maybe not doing it in print but raising 
questions about whether this change is occurring, that Governor 
Carlin was asked to resign, you are coming in, in some sense to 
carry out a more secretive policy at the Archives, perhaps even to 
protect records of this administration or the previous Bush Admin- 
istration. So I want to ask you whether there was ever a conversa- 
tion between you and Dina Powell or anyone else at the White 
House along the lines of what your decisions would be about open- 
ing up records of the first Bush Administration or this one. 

Mr. Weinstein. Absolutely not. And, Senator, may I say a word 
about this? You and others on the Committee have worked with me 
on different matters and I think understand that I would not be 
here today under those circumstances, neither the job, the very 
prestigious job of Archivist of the United States or any other gov- 
ernment position is worth my integrity or anything like that. No, 
I would not — the Archivist’s job is as the advocate for access. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Weinstein. And if one can’t be a serious advocate for access, 
then one shouldn’t want to be Archivist of the United States. 

Senator Lieberman. Who else have you at any time spoken to at 
the White House about this appointment? 

Mr. Weinstein. Judge Gonzales once. 

Senator Lieberman. Judge Gonzales? And that was at an in-per- 
son meeting or a phone call? 
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Mr. Weinstein. That was an in-person meeting that was in late 
November, at some point. I don’t have the date in front of me. And 
his deputy, whose name at the moment, forgive me, escapes — Mr. 
Deutsch, I think? 

Senator Lieberman. No problem. Did Judge Gonzales question 
you about what your policy would be on the openness of public 
records? 

Mr. Weinstein. We talked generally about public records, but 
did he ask me how I would behave in connection with opening 
records? No. 

Senator Lieberman. No? And just to 

Mr. Weinstein. But generally about the Archivist’s role in deal- 
ing with these records, right. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. And just to get it out in the open, no 
specific questions about how you would deal with access to the 
records of this administration? 

Mr. Weinstein. Oh, no. 

Senator Lieberman. Or the former Bush Administration? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, absolutely not. 

Senator Lieberman. OK. 

Mr. Weinstein. I have only met the President, just to complete 
that catalogue, if I may, I met him once in 1988 when the Presi- 
dent was a participant in a Center for Democracy program. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Weinstein. That is the only time that I met the President 
of the United States. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman COLLINS. Senator Durbin. 

Senator Durbin. Mr. Weinstein, since seeing Mr. Carlin’s letter, 
I have to ask you a question. He says in his letter, “We are on the 
verge of awarding a contract for the design of the Electronic 
Records Archive, a ground-breaking system that will allow the Gov- 
ernment to manage and preserve any kind of electronic records. 
The design is just the first step. We are working very hard to se- 
cure support and funding for systems development. I would like to 
see the budget request through to fruition over the next 4 months.” 

Are you familiar with this contract? 

Mr. Weinstein. I’m familiar with the briefing materials on it 
that were given to me. Senator, yes. I haven’t read the contract. 

Senator Durbin. Do you know the companies involved in the 
competition for the contract? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, I don’t. 

Senator Durbin. OK. Let me go to another issue, if I might, and 
I am trying to reconcile one of your responses to the questions with 
some information that I have here. You have said repeatedly in 
your responses to our questions that you are committed to maxi- 
mizing access to all manner of government records, including Presi- 
dential records, in a timely manner and to the greatest extent ap- 
propriate. And when it comes to Presidential documents, I gather 
from reading the law. Chapter 22, Section 2203, that the Archivist 
has the responsibility to deposit Presidential records and to decide 
under the law when to release them. Is that correct, one of your 
legal responsibilities would be that? 
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Mr. Weinstein. I would assume in general, but I’d prefer on any 
legal matter to be able to amend any answer by consultation with 
the general counsel over there before I would do that. 

Senator Durbin. That is fair. 

Mr. Weinstein. I am not a lawyer. 

Senator Durbin. But I am going to go 

Mr. Weinstein. I’m married to one, but I’m not a lawyer. 

Senator Durbin. Maybe you want to talk to her. [Laughter.] 

Because I want to ask you about something you say here because 
it doesn’t square with that. And here is what it is: We passed in 
1989, 25 years ago, the Presidential Records Act declaring Presi- 
dential papers were the property of the people of the United States 
to be administered by the Archives, made available 12 years after 
a President left office. President Reagan issued an Executive Order 
which established how long a President had to claim Executive 
privilege on these records. 

Then comes President Bush, in an administration where the 
availability and confidentiality of records has been a big issue, to 
the point where the Vice President took a case to the Supreme 
Court to avoid disclosing documents in the preparation of his en- 
ergy bill. 

Mr. Weinstein. Right. 

Senator Durbin. Now, President Bush, with Executive Order 
13233, nullified President Reagan’s order, imposing new restric- 
tions on the access to Presidential papers, requiring the presump- 
tion of non-disclosure, which runs counter to your stated purpose 
of being committed to maximum access. 

Mr. Weinstein. Right. 

Senator Durbin. Now, that is the state of play. You have a law 
where you as Archivist are responsible for Presidential records. 
You have a personal commitment to access. You have a President 
who has issued an Executive Order reducing access. 

Now, let me read you what you told the Committee about this. 
There is a declaratory judgment action involved now about this Ex- 
ecutive Order. “If confirmed by the Senate as Archivist, it would 
be my responsibility — ” you say, “so long as Executive Order 13233 
is in place — to oversee NARA’s legal team defending the Executive 
Order against court challenge.” That seems exactly the opposite. It 
would seem that you would be defending the underlying law 
against the new Executive Order which restricts access to Presi- 
dential records. Why would you be defending President Bush’s Ex- 
ecutive Order instead of the law that creates your office? 

Mr. Weinstein. Senator, may I read the remainder of that para- 
graph? 

Senator Durbin. Of course. 

Mr. Weinstein. Because I think it explains this, and also, as you 
know, the current Archivist has the responsibility and is, in fact, 
defending — or the general counsel is defending this in court. 

What I said was as follows, after that, I said, “. . . I would re- 
spectfully defer a fuller response until I can consult with NARA’s 
general counsel and his staff.” What I can state as a private citizen 
at this point, however, in response to the question of Executive 
Order 13233’s impact on balancing the interest of preserving con- 
fidentiality with the interest of public disclosure is that obviously 
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the Executive Order tilts the balance in confidentiality’s direction 
rather than timely disclosure. That much is clear. 

Then down further, I make my essential point: “The pursuit of 
consensus on the issues” — the lawsuit did not work, did not get the 
Executive Order rescinded. “The pursuit of consensus on the issues 
raised by Executive Order 13233 surely ought to be allowed a mo- 
ment or two of dialogue and negotiation before proceeding on the 
current legal and adversarial track.” 

I can’t say that anything will happen to that, but I can say that 
if I was confirmed as Archivist, what I would like to do would be 
to sit down with all the interested principals and see if anything 
can be done about the problems here. 

Senator Durbin. Mr. Weinstein, I hope if you are confirmed that 
you can do exactly that and the lawsuit goes away. You have stated 
here that you believe that as Archivist you would be responsible for 
overseeing the Archives legal team defending the Executive Order 
against a court challenge. Everything else you say is fine: You need 
to consult with attorneys, you hope to work this all out. But why 
would you start arguing from the point that you are not defending 
the law that creates your office rather than the Executive Order 
which diminishes the power of your office? Did you discuss this Ex- 
ecutive Order with Mr. Gonzales? 

Mr. Weinstein. No, not at all. 

Senator Durbin. Did this ever come up? 

Mr. Weinstein. It never came up. 

Senator Durbin. Well, I am glad it didn’t, but I really hope that 
you will revisit that statement. I think that statement is conflicting 
with your basic statutory responsibility. I think you need to defend 
the law first, whomever the President might be. 

Mr. Weinstein. I couldn’t agree more. Senator, but one thing 
that I think you recognize is that the business of restricting access 
conflicts with my impulses to encourage access at all times. And in 
that statement, there is a conundrum there. I don’t have an easy 
answer for that. But I will go back and look at it again. 

Senator Durbin. I think I know where your heart is, but I want 
to know where your lawyers’ will be. 

Mr. Weinstein. All right. 

Senator Durbin. That is what this is all about. And if your law- 
yers are going to be defending the restriction of access to Presi- 
dential records, then I think you are on the wrong side. 

Mr. Weinstein. You make a very good point. 

Senator Durbin. Thank you. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Was this drafted, this answer to the question, by you or by the 
deputy at the White House? 

Mr. Weinstein. The answer to what question? 

Senator Levin. Question 42, the one you were just reading. 

Mr. Weinstein. I drafted every question that was given to me, 
the 46 questions that were sent by the Committee. There was no 
input by anybody, as far as I know, unless — they may have read 
it by now, depending on how one gets copies of these things around 
town. But, no, there was no input by — and not just in the White 
House. I can categorically say there was no input by anybody in 
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the Congress, in the White House, in the interested groups and the 
stakeholders, in the Archives. This is Allen Weinstein’s answer to 
that question. And, as Senator Durbin indicated. Senator Levin, I 
was trying to balance off a number of different ideas in my own 
mind based upon what is certainly not at this stage in the game 
the most informed knowledge of where the Archives has been on 
this issue over the last several years. 

Senator Levin. You, in two places in your answer on Question 
42, indicate that the impact of that Executive Order “on balancing 
the interest of preserving confidentiality with the interest of public 
disclosure is that, obviously, the Executive Order tilts the balance 
in confidentiality’s direction rather than in timely disclosure.” And 
then at the end of that answer, you say, “As previously stated in 
response to this question, it tips the balance — at least tempo- 
rarily — in favor of greater confidentiality and less public disclo- 
sure.” 

So I assume from that you would believe that the Executive 
Order at least contradicts the spirit of the 1978 Act? 

Mr. Weinstein. It doesn’t help. 

Senator Levin. Now, in answer to Senator Durbin’s question — 
it’s a good question — will you expand your answer to that question 
for the record? 

Mr. Weinstein. Absolutely. 

Senator Levin. Are you familiar with the scheduled release of 
certain records from the first Bush Administration in January 
2005? 

Mr. Weinstein. Not to any great degree. Senator. Not to any 
great degree, no. 

Senator Levin. Well, to the degree that you are 

Mr. Weinstein. Well, that this was scheduled, yes, but I haven’t 
seen any literature on that. 

Senator Levin. Are you prepared and willing to release on sched- 
ule whatever records of that administration are scheduled to be re- 
leased, if you are confirmed? 

Mr. Weinstein. If I’m confirmed. I’m prepared to honor the law, 
whatever the law states and wherever that may take me. If those 
materials are scheduled for release at that stage in the game, then 
I don’t see why they shouldn’t be released. 

But, Senator, I have not received extensive briefing materials on 
that whole area. 

Senator Levin. OK. Madam Chairman, I would just ask that the 
letters that I made reference to before, the letter that I wrote to 
Governor Carlin and his response to my letter, be made part of the 
record.! 

Chairman COLLINS. Without objection. 

Senator Levin. And I also would ask you and the Ranking Mem- 
ber, if you would at some point in the near future, to consider re- 
questing the White House to comment on Governor Carlin’s state- 
ment that he was asked to resign. I think it is important that we 
ask the White House why it is that they asked the current Archi- 
vist to resign. So I am not going to request that that decision be 
made at this point right now, but I would ask that you and the 


^The letters referred to appear in the Appendix on page 130 and 131. 
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Ranking Member convene your great minds on that question and 
hopefully ask the White House for their comment on that state- 
ment. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. I would note that the Archivist does not have 
a statutory term. I mentioned to the Ranking Member that I was 
surprised to learn that. So I think that is an important point to be 
put into the record because this is not a case where there is a set 
term. 

Senator Durbin. Madam Chairman, may I ask a question? Isn’t 
it also a fact, though, that if an Archivist is to be removed, there 
has to be a reason stated? 

Senator Levin. That was the part that I read earlier. 

Chairman COLLINS. But there was consideration to having a 10- 
year term for the Archivist that was not included. It may be some- 
thing that this Committee should revisit. 

Senator Levin. I think that is accurate. There is no specified 
term. But it is also, as Senator Durbin, and as I said in my opening 
statement, that if the Archivist is to be removed, there must be a 
stated reason given to the Congress, I believe, for that. Both of 
those facts, assuming I stated them correctly, are interesting and 
to some extent relevant. But the issue that I am interested in here, 
because I think it really goes to the question of the independence 
of this office, is, if, in fact. Governor Carlin was asked to resign, 
as he says he was, in effect — they said they wanted to appoint a 
new Archivist. So that amounts to a request to resign. I would be 
interested in giving the White House the opportunity to tell us why 
it was they requested that he resign. 

I think that is an important question to be answered, and I 
would ask that the Committee ask the question. Obviously, if the 
Committee through its Chairman and Ranking Member decide for 
whatever reason not to, that is a right I will defend. But I would 
then ask the question on my own as an individual Member of the 
Committee. I think it would be preferable, frankly, that it come 
from the Committee, if it is appropriate. But I do not want to pre- 
judge the appropriateness or your thought processes on it, because 
I have tremendous respect for you both. And whatever decision you 
make I will defend. But if the Chairman and the Ranking Member 
decide for whatever reason not to request that information from the 
White House, then I as an individual Member would make that re- 
quest. 

Thank you. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. You are welcome. 

Senator Levin. Could these be made part of the record? 

Chairman CoLLiNS. The letters will be made part of the record. 

I will also enter into the record Governor Carlin’s letter of res- 
ignation, ^ which has a very different tone to it, and I think that 
is important to be part of the record as well. 

Senator Levin. That was part of my request. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. His letter, as opposed to your letter to and 
from? 


^The letter referred to appears in the Appendix on page 132. 
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Senator Levin. If I failed to say that, I made a mistake. I should 
have included his letter of resignation. I thank the Chairman for 
that. 

Chairman COLLINS. Without objection. 

Professor, I just want to ask you one closing question, and that 
is, in view of the discussion we have just had and the questions 
that Senator Levin and others have raised not about your nomina- 
tion but, rather, the circumstances surrounding your nomination, 
do you believe this Committee should consider legislation that 
would give the Archivist a set term, say, of 10 years? Do you have 
an opinion on that? 

Mr. Weinstein. I would support such legislation. Chairman, be- 
cause it may do away with some of the dilemmas of archival terms. 
The Archivist’s terms up to now have averaged 8 or 9 years a term 
for the previous Archivists. However, I wouldn’t say that it was es- 
sential. I think it is essential in the future to engage in a consult- 
ative process beyond perhaps the one that now exists. But as far 
as legislation is concerned, I would support it if the Committee and 
the Congress were in favor of it. 

Chairman COLLINS. Thank you. 

Do either of my colleagues have a final question for our witness 
today? 

Senator Lieberman. I do not. I thank you. Dr. Weinstein. There 
is this funny conundrum which I do think that Senator Levin has 
amplified, which is that Governor Carlin has not been removed 
from office, literally, because he submitted his resignation. But now 
we find that he was asked to submit his resignation, so that is 
what we are going to counsel together on, whether we should ask 
the White House to explain to us why they asked for that resigna- 
tion. So the Chairman and I will sit and reason together. 

Senator Levin. Madam Chairman, just one other thing. As I look 
at the letter, the resignation letter, so-called, actually is — there is 
a statement that, “I will submit my resignation upon the confirma- 
tion and swearing-in of the ninth Archivist of the United States.” 
So, technically, I guess, he has not resigned yet. He has been asked 
to submit his resignation, which he has done conditionally. 

Chairman COLLINS. An intention to resign, I guess would be a 
more appropriate description. 

Senator Levin. Right. 

Senator Lieberman. Anyway, Dr. Weinstein, I would say your 
testimony has been very responsive, and you do, again — you are 
caught in a swirl that certainly is not of your making, but it is 
around the nomination. But, you know, you do have an extraor- 
dinary and very broadly respected record as a historian, and that 
actually seems to make you qualified for this job. 

Mr. Weinstein. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman CoLLiNS. You get applause. I mean, the rest of us 
don’t get electronic applause. [Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. My staff does this for me, just to make me 
feel good. [Laughter.] 

Chairman COLLINS. To compensation you for no longer being on 
the campaign trail. 

I want to thank the professor for appearing before the Committee 
today and for his cooperation throughout the process. I personally 
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am impressed that you on your own answered all 46 of those ques- 
tions. I think there are very few nominees who would have an- 
swered, “Yes, I wrote those personally,” to the Committee’s ques- 
tions. 

There have been several letters and statements submitted to the 
Committee from a variety of organizations, scholars, historians, ar- 
chivists, and others. All of those, without objection, will be included 
in the hearing record. ^ 

And also, without objection, the record will be kept open until 5 
p.m. tomorrow for the submission of any additional materials, writ- 
ten questions, or statements for the record. 

Again, thank you very much for being here today. You certainly 
have a distinguished background, and your commitment to open- 
ness and public access is very important to this Committee, and we 
look forward to working with you in your new position, if all goes 
well. Thank you. 

Mr. Weinstein. Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman COLLINS. This hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:41 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 


^The letters referred to appear in the Appendix on pages 134 through 170. 




APPENDIX 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK R. LAUTENBERG 

Madam Chairman: I want to welcome Professor Weinstein to today’s hearing. Pro- 
fessor Weinstein has done ground-breaking research to illuminate Cold War history 
on such important matters as the Alger Hiss-Whittaker Chambers case and the ex- 
tent of Soviet espionage in America from the 1930’s to the early 1950’s. 

I intend to support Professor Weinstein’s nomination to be Archivist of the United 
States. But I do want to raise several concerns about the way in which this nomina- 
tion has been brought before the Governmental Affairs Committee. 

First, the current Archivist, John Carlin, had expressed his desire to remain in 
the post until 2005. Then, last December, he abruptly changed course and an- 
nounced his intention to step down as soon as a successor has been “nominated and 
confirmed.” 

I want to know if Governor Carlin is being forced out of his job by the Bush Ad- 
ministration and, if so why. 

Second, I want to know why this Committee has not conducted any oversight 
hearings with regard to the National Archives and Records Administration in over 
a decade. 

Third, I want to know why the Bush Administration made no attempt to “vet” 
Professor Weinstein’s nomination with “recognized organizations of archivists and 
historians” — something required under the National Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration Act of 1984. And I want to know why the Committee refused to invite the 
heads of any of these organizations to testify in person today. 

Fourth, I hope to get Professor Weinstein’s personal commitment — if he is con- 
firmed as our Nation’s Archivist — to pursuing what our former colleague Pat Moy- 
nihan called “a culture of openness.” 

I agree with Senator Moynihan’s assessment that classif 3 dng some six million doc- 
uments each year is the most pernicious form of government regulation since we 
“don’t know what we don’t know.” I’m anxious to hear Professor Weinstein’s ideas 
on how, as Archivist, he will work to make our government operate in a more trans- 
parent manner since we are, after all, a democracy. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
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Opening Statement 
Prof. Allen Weinstein 

Hearing on His Nomination to be Archivist of the United States 

Chairman Collins, Senator Lieberman, Senators on the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, Senator Lugar, Committee staff. Ladies and Gentlemen: I am honored and 
humbled by the President’s nomination of me to become the next Archivist of the United 
States. Should this Committee and the full Senate confirm the nomination, I wilt devote 
all of my effort and energy to addressing the range of responsibilities assigned to the 
Archivist as the head of the National Archives and Records Administration. 

I want to thank Senator Lugar, a friend and mentor, for having introduced me to 
the Committee. I want to thank you, Chairman Collins, and all of the Senators on the 
Committee, along with your able staffs; no nominee could have been treated with greater 
fairness. If confirmed, I look forward to working with the Members and staff of this 
Committee in a completely cooperative manner. 

The Archivist of the United States essentially works for the American people 
across partisan lines and not, regardless of which Administration nominates the person, 
for a particular President or political party. Thus, the Arcfiivist must display at all times 
scrupulous independence and a devotion to the laws and principles which govern the 
responsibilities of the office. It should be of some help in this connection that for two 
decades, in this city and throughout this country and the world, I have led an independent, 
bipartisan existence while developing a range of programs and initiatives with Members 
of Congress, their staffs, and Administration officials of both parties. I would continue 
that independent and bipartisan approach to my work as Archivist of the United States, 
the designated custodian of America’s essential government “records that defy the tooth 
of time.” I note with special pride The Center for Democracy’s bipartisan Board of 
Directors which, at various times, was honored to include Senators Kay Bailey 
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Hutchison, John Kerry, Joseph Lieberman, Richard Lugar, Sam Nunn, Charles Robb, and 
former-Senator William Brock. 

With the Committee’s indulgence, I would like to spend a moment reviewing in 
summary my qualifications for the post of Archivist. My answers to the Committee’s 
biographical and policy questiormaires — ^which you already have— expand on these 
comments. 

*First, I believe that my several careers — as a teacher and scholar of American 
history, a global democracy activist for two decades, and an NGO administrator for that 
same period — constitute a varied yet significant professional background, one capable of 
assuming quickly and effectively the Archivist’s roles and responsibilities. 

*Second, my specific activities over four decades as an educator, historian and 
writer should be noted: as the holder of three long-term professorships (Smith College, 
Georgetown, and Boston University); author or co-author of six books well-received by 
reviewers, of eight edited collections, and of dozens of articles; user of and advisor to 
various research archives; and an award-winning recipient of prestigious fellowships and 
lectureships. 

’"Third, having witnessed over almost two decades as President of The Center for 
Democracy in dozens of dictatorships or transitional nations the destructive impact of 
non-democratic habits of mind, history and political behavior, I am keenly aware of the 
priceless constitutional heritage enjoyed by Americans. This awareness instills a fierce 
desire to protect that heritage and — in doing so — to educate Americans in the meaning 
and importance of our pivotal documents. In short, the Archivist’s role in preserving and 
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disseminating our nation’s “essential evidence” is one for which both the global and 
American aspects of my past experiences have prepared me. 

♦Fourth and finally, the bipartisan backgroimd of my international work during 
the past twenty years, first in developing The National Endowment for Democracy and 
then in creating and managing The Center for Democracy, working closely in those 
decades with the U.S. Congress and Administrations of both parties, has provided a 
useful context for assuming leadership and supervision of NARA’s various components. 
The Committee’s policy questionnaire asked, among other things, what 
challenges NARA would confront in the period ahead. If confirmed as Archivist, I would 
undertake both an initial set of briefings by NARA’s management team and other senior 
staff and another by key NARA stakeholders to gain their assessments of current system- 
wide challenges and priorities. I believe this will allow a more cost-effective and 
efficient use of NARA’s budget. Until then, I would place the following group of clear 
challenges and priorities in any list of concern to the Archivist of the United States; 

• providing effective post-9/ 1 1 security for the documents, materials and staff at the 
Washington, D.C. and College Park NARA headquarters and throughout NARA’s 
installations (i.e., presidential libraries, regional records centers, et al.)-, 

• completing the Redesign of the Federal Records Management initiative; 

• moving forward NARA’s major electronic records initiatives (i.e., Electronic 
Records Archive [ERA], Electronic Records Management [ERM], Records 
Lifecycle Business Process Re-engineering [BPR], et at.); 

• expanding NARA’s educational and public programming not only in Washington 
but throughout the regional records centers and the presidential library system; 

• supporting the National Historical Publications and Records Commission 
(NHPRC) in its important work at effective budgetary levels; 
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• addressing major internal administrative concerns at NARA, including (but not 
limited to) the loss of experienced personnel due to retirement, aging facilities, 
deteriorating records, and administrative backlogs; 

• Strengthening cooperation with the presidential library system while creating 
effective liaison with state and other non-federal archival groups, 

Once fully briefed, however, undoubtedly other priorities will join this initial list. 

Chairman Collins and Members of the Committee, I want to call to your attention 

the fact that several archival and historical organizations have raised concerns regarding 

insufficient consultation with their groups prior to this nomination, concerns — they were 

quick to point out— more about the process of selection itself than about the nominee. I 

would mention, as an historical note, that many of these same concerns — and others — ■ 

were also expressed when President Clinton nominated Governor Carlin as Archivist in 

1995 . 

To address these concerns, one of my important goals, if confirmed as Archivist, 
would be to maintain an open dialogue with all of NARA’s key stakeholders and 
partners, and since my nomination in April, I have attempted informally but vigorously to 
reach out to many of these groups. I have met with the heads of over a dozen archival 
and historical organizations and with a number of other influential figures involved in 
NARA-related activities seeking dialogue and not endorsements. At these meetings, 
mostly I have listened and opened lines of communication; if confirmed, I would 
continue to strengthen mechanisms of consultation with these and other stakeholding 
, groups. They are all valuable members of the NARA family. Since these meetings, one 
of the concerned archival groups, the important Council of State Historical Records 
Coordinators (COSHRC) did endorse my nomination as Archivist. In short, I have been 
working hard and steadily to keep open communication with many concerned NARA 
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stakeholders and, as Archivist, will try to engage all segments of NARA’s constituent 
communities both in and out of government. 

Before concluding, I want to thank the Committee for accommodating a longer 
written statement beyond these opening remarks, should I wish to elaborate further. 
Considering the thoroughness of the Committee’s two questionnaires (“Biographical” 
and “Policy”), I thought it more useful to append my answers to these to my opening 
remarks and have taken the liberty of doing so. 

In closing, I want to share with the Committee two personal stories of my 
encounters with the three great “Charters of Freedom” housed in the National Archives 
Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. The first occurred in Boston in 1987, when I was 
invited to deliver the 216* annual Fourth of July Oration at historic Faneuil Flail. I called 
my remarks “The Declaration Meets the Constitution: A Bicentennial Fourth of July,” 
and the talk concerned the efforts at Philadelphia’s Constitutional Convention — in the 
end successful — to avoid a deadlock in its deliberations. The “Great Compromise” 
eventually agreed upon confirmed the convergence of the 1776 and 1787 guarantees of 
freedom, which even today balance in the American Republic the rights of citizenship 
and its obligations . 

Three years later, in 1990, The Center for Democracy hosted the new President of 
a democratic Hungary, Arpad Goncz, who spoke in front of the Bill of Rights at the 
National Archives, in a ceremony commemorating its Bicentennial, on the global 
influence of that document. The Faneuil Hall talk confirmed for me the unbreakable 
links among the three great founding documents of our “first new nation” in guaranteeing 
the rights and responsibilities of our people. President Goncz’ s remarks called attention 
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to the ideological and geographic reach of this country’s principles, from its beginnings, 
in a world filled with despots, now as then, in which ordinary people dream of and fight 
for freedom, individual rights and the rule of law. Together, the two occasions also 
symbolize for me the awesome responsibilities placed on the Archivist of the United 
States as a designated custodian of America’s national memory. For the Archivist, this 
role is a result of his obligation to preserve and assure timely and maximum access to our 
governmental records in the evolving historic saga of the American people. On a 
personal note, as the son of pre-World War I Russian-Jewish immigrants, if confirmed, I 
would view my work as Archivist as an optimal way of giving back to this great country 
a small measure of what the United States of America has given to me and my family. 

Chairman Collins and Members of the Committee, I am keenly aware of the 
responsibilities involved in the position for which I have been nominated, and I welcome 
the challenge, Senators, as I now welcome your questions and comments. Thank you. 
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Allen Weinstein 


April 27, 2004 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND FINANCIAL INFORMATION REQUESTED: 

SENATE GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

A. . BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

'_l^_ Name ; __A1 1 en Weinstein 

2. Position to which nominated : Archivist of the United States 

3. Date of nomination ; April 9, 2004 [Note: The White House released an 

"intention to nominate" statement on April 8, 2004] 

4 . Address : home ) ; 

1101 ISth St., N.W., Third floor, Washington, D.C. 20005 {office, 

- ■■ -c/o IFES) 

5. Date and place of birth : September 1,. 1937; New York City 

€. Marital status' ;'" Mafffed'-~t7:F‘Adr-iennS~Do'mihgue2'~"-" ' — 

7. Names and ages of children ; Andrew Samuel Weinstein, 33; David Meier 
Weinstein, 31; Alex Content (stepson) , 20 


8 . Education : 

Yale University, 19S1-S3; .PhD, 1967.;. M.A., .1962 
The City College (N.Y.), 9/59-8/60, B.A. 8/60 

— - Columbia College (N. Y. .9/54-2/57: _ 

jThe City College (N.Y. ) , _ 2/54-6/54 

DeWitt Clinton H.S. (Bronx, N.Y.), 9/51-1/54' 

9 . Employment record ; 

Senior Advisor, International Foundation for Election Systems 
(IFES), Washington, D.C., 9/03-to present; 

President & CEO, The Center for Democracy, Washington, D.C., 
1/35-8/03; 

University Professor & Professor of History, Boston University, 
1985-88; 

University Professor & Editor, The Washington Quarterly , Georgetown 
University & CSIS, 1932-84; 

President, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
University of Calif ornia-Santa Barbara, 3/34-12;84; 

Acting President, National Endowment for Democracy, 1/84-3/84 
Editorial writer. The Washington Post, 1981; 


(continued) 
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9. Employment record {continued} 

Professor of History, Smith College, and Director of Smith's . 
American Studies Program for many of these years, 1966-1981; 

Lecturer in History, University of Maryland (College Park) , 

1964-1966 

10 . Government experience : 

Founding member, Board of Directors, United States Institute of Peace and 
Chairman of USIP's Education & Training Committee {nominated by President 
Reagan in 1985 and confirmed by the U.S. Senate to fill a Democratic 
seat on USIP's Board; renominated by President G.H.W.Bush in 1988 and 
again confirmed by the U.S. Senate; kept on the Board of Directors 
under President Clinton as a ’lameduck’ in the same seat; finally left the 
-Board -in 2001]; 

Chairman's Advisory Council, United States Institute of Peace, 2002- 
present; 

Organizer, bipartisan election monitoring group [formed at the request of 
Senators Lugar (Chairman) and Pell (Ranking Minority member) , Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee] to report on preparations for February 1986 
Philippines' presidential election; and co-author of its report. Then, 
as a- member of the official U.S. observer delegation to the election and 
-advi-sor-to- its Co-chairmen, I co-authored its final report',' ^”3 

Vice Chairman, U.S. delegation to UNESCO conference (Tashkent ,. USSR) , 

__ ^:::rrzirrzrr:=:zrr::r^^ 

Coordinator and Vice Chairman; U.S. delegation to the UNESCO World , 
Conference on Culture (Mexico City) , 1982 


11. Busine'ss relationships ; 

Secretary, Dominguez Development Inc., 2003-present (an entity 
wholly owned by my wife) ; 

— Consultant & Trustee, The Mary Baker Eddy Library' (Boston) , 2001- 
'present; 

Chairman, Judging Panel, annual International IMPAC Dublin Literary 
Award, 1995-2003; 

Chairman,^ annual "Global Panel" (The Netherlands--public affairs 
discussion, forum), 1993-98; 

Director, IMPAC (Integrated Control Systems--a productivity advising 
firm), 1992-2002; 

Editorial Advisory Board Member, Foreign Policy Association, 1982- 

1991; 

Rubenstein Associates, Inc., historical consultant, Sept. -Nov. 2003 
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12. Membersh ips : 

Member, Chairman's Advisory Council, U.S. Institute of Peace 
Member, National Advisory Council, LBJ School of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas (Austin) 

Chairman, Advisory Council, Woodrow Wilson Presidential Library Trust 
(Staunton, Va.) 

Member, Cosmos Club (Washington, D.C.) 

Member, Society of American Historians (a 250-member elective group) 
American Historical Association (former) 

Organization of American Historians (former) 

American Civil Liberties Union (former) 

Founding Officer, International Institute of Democracy (Strasbourg, 
France) (former) 

Member, NationaT 'Archivist '’s Scholars' Advisory Group on Administration 

"Of-PBI— Records-r-^S-Sl^e^^ r— — — ■ 

Member, Joint American Historical Association/Organization of American 
Historians; Society of American Archivists Committee on Historians & 
Archives , 1975-1977 

13 . Political affiliations and activities 

(a) None. I have never held an office in a political party nor have I ever 
run for piiblic office. My public involvements over the past 25 years, in 
point of fact, have been largely in bipartisan and/or nonpartisan groups 
including The ’NatiohaT'Endowment for Democracy, The Center- for -DemocracyT — 
and the United States Institute of Peace. 

- Cb ) -None excep-t- -that— 1-am. ..a-regis tered - Democ rat and ha ve been since I 

first voted. My public career involvements, however, as i'ndic'a:tS'd""ab'6v€“rri" 
#13 (a), have been on a bipartisan basis. 

(c) The onlyrecant— contribution ' that I have made, to the best o^.ny 

knowledge, was a $250 contribution in August 2003' 'to~the losing campa'ign 
for Mayor of Hartford, Connecticut by John Kennelly, son of my friend, 
former Cdrigressw'om'ah Barbara Ke'hnelly. Although I cannot trade any- down-,— I 
may have.. made very ..occasional contributions across party lines to one or 
two good 'friends such"as Sehat-dr 'Richard Lugar and former Senator Charles ' 
Robb. mother than thesevnothingv .■ 

14. Honors and awards ; 

United Nations Peace Medal (for “efforts to promote peace, dialogue and 
free elections in several critical parts of the world"), 1985/ 

Council of Europe Silver Medal (for "outstanding assistance and guidance" 
to its Parliamentary Assembly) twice, in 1990 and 1995; 

Award presented by President Violetta Chamorro of Nicaragua, for 
assistance in that country's democratization process, 1991; 

Award presented by President Emil Constantinescu of Romania, for my 
advisory role on democratization issues, 2000; 

Senior Fulbright Lectureship, Australia, 1968 and 1971; 
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Honors and Awards {continued) 

Designation by the Mayor of Boston to deliver the Bicentennial Fourth of 
July Oration at historic Faneuil Hall, 1987; 

Commonwealth Fund Lectureship, University of London, 1981; 

Fellowship, Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars 
(Smithsonian), 1980; 

Fellowship, American Council of Learned Societies, 1975; 

American Book Award Nomination in History (for PERJURY), 1979;- 

Mystery__Writers pf Ame rica '*Ed q ar" Nomination (for PERJURY) . 1979; 

National Intelligence Study Center Best Book Award (for PERJURY), 1978; 

Member, Humanities Advisory Council, Massachusetts Council on the Arts & 
Humanities, 1975-1977; 

Harry S. Truman Library Institute Annual Award & Grant, 1974-1975; 

Binkley-Stephenson-Prize,-best.-article -in -THE^ JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
1963 

George Washi ngton Egleston Prize, Yale University, for the best annual 
essay Tn' Amer lean 'history “(-awarded to ray "dissertation) , May 1968 

The Meade Prize in History, The City College of New York, 1960 


IS^. ^ P'ubiishedT wricings~ r: 

(NOTE: As requested by the Committee, two copies of my published books 
have been attached. -Copies of my edited collections and articles are 
available also, should the Committee wish to. review these.] 


THE Si:0R.Y.0E.AME5XGA.:_.EREED0M.,AND..CRISIS FROM SETTLEMENT TO SUPERPOWER 
(DK Publishers, 2002) , co-author, David Rubel; 

THE HAUNTED WOOD: SOVIET ESPIONAGE IN AMERICA- -THE STALIN ERA (Random 
House. 1999), co-author, Alexander Vassiliev; 

PERJURY; THE HISS-CHAMBERS CASE (Random House, 1997 edition; first 
published in 1978) ; 

FREEDOM AND CRISIS: AN AMERICAN HISTORY (Random House, i974-lst ed., 1981, 
3rd ed.), co-author, Frank Gatell; 

PRELUDE TO POPULISM; ORIGINS OF THE SILVER ISSUE, 1867-1378 (Yale 
University Press, 1970); 


(continued) 
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Published Writings (continued) 

BETWEEN THE WARS: AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY FROM VERSAILLES TO PEARL HARBOR 
(Berkley Publishing, 1978, written without author attribution) ; 

TRUMAN AND THE AMERICAN COMMITMENT TO ISRAEL (Hebrew University Press, 
1981), co-edited with Prof. Moshe Maoz; 

AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVERY: A MODERN READER (Oxford University Press, 3rd ed., 
1979) (co-edited) ; 

CONFLICT IN AMERICA: A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC CONFRONTATIONS (Voice of 
America, Forum Branch, 1976); _ 

READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL"HTSTORYL~2~ vbTsI roxrdrd^University PTess,"" 
1972); 

THE SEGREGATION ERA, 1863-1954: A MODERN READER (Oxford University Press, 
1970) (co-edited) ; 

ORIGINS OF MODERN AMERICA, 1360-1900 (Random House, 1970) ; 

THE PROCESS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 2 vols . _(_Prentice Hall 1969^ (c_o- 

edited) ; 

AMERICAN THEMES: ESSAYS IN HISTORIOGRAPHY (Oxford University Press, 

1968) (co-edited) ; -r: v 

"The Early Days of Soviet Espionage," in Brian Lamb, ed. ,- BOOKNOTES: 
STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY (Public Affairs Press, 2001); 


"Alger Hiss," in THE SCRIBNER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LIVES, VOL. 4 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, 2001); 

"Theodore Roosevelt" and "Harry S. Truman", in "TO THE -BEST OF- MY - 
ABILITY": THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS (DK Publishers, 2000_)_;_ _ . 

"The Untold Story of a Politician Turned Spy," THE NEW YORKER, 

Dec. 21, 1998; 

"Inclusion: A. Personal Note,” ELECTIONS TODAY, 9/03; 

"The Inaugural Bridge," WASHINGTON POST, Jan. 12, 1993; 

"King's Spirit Lives as Symbol," WASHINGTON TIMES, Jan. 18, 1991; 
"The Second Bicentennial," NEWSWEEK, Aug. 5, 1985 

"The Commitment to Democracy; A Bipartisan Approach," The DEMOCRACY 
PROGRAM'S Interim Report to the U.S. Congress, April 18, 1983; 


(continued) 
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Published Writings (continued) 

"Presidential Reputations: Truman and the American Imagination,” in TRUMAN 
AND THE AMERICAN COMMITMENT TO ISRAEL {Hebrew University Press, 1981); 

"Julius and Ethel Rosenberg," in DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 
Supplement Five, (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1977); 

"Nadya— A Spy Story, " in ENCOUNTER (June 1977) ; 

"The American Revolution as a Commemorated Event: Reflections on the 
Bicentennial," REVUE DES LANGUES VIVANTES (1975); 

"The Symbbrism'df' Subversion: Notes on Some Cold Wax Ions JOURNAL OF 
-AMSR:ICAN-STUDrES~^A^Igust~-19■72>- ; 

"The Vocation of Social Prophecy: Radical Critics of Gilded Age America," 
PACIFIC CIRCLE 2 (1972); 

"Was There a 'Crime of 1873'? The Case of the Demonetized Dollar," THE 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY (Sept. 1967); 

"The Democratic Faith: New Options in Central America," THE CENTER 

■'MAGAZINE, "May/Juhe ' ... 

"Open Season on Open Government," THE MEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, , -June 10 y* 

rl:9£A9-;-— 


"In Defense of Perjury , " THE NEW REPUBLIC, April 29, 1978; 

nfeg- AT-g(>r Hi as -Fram ed? : The New Evidence," THE NEW,_YpRK_REyiEW_OF_.BpOKS, 
April 1, 1976; 

"On the’ Search for' Smoking Guns: The Hiss and Rosenberg Files.,-"— THE... NEW — 
republic^. 1976; _ 

"Nixo|r'vs'. Hiss," ESQUIRE, November 1975; 

"Opening the FBI FILES: An Interim Report," SMITH ALUMNAE QUARTERLY, 

Peb. 1970 (reprinted in THE LOS ANGELES TIMES and ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH)'.; 

"The Alger Hiss Case: A Reassessment," THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, Winter 1971; 

"Agit-Prop and the Rosenbergs," COMMENTARY, July 1970; 

"The Bonanza King Myth: Western Mine Owners and Remonetization," THE 
BUSINESS HISTORY REVIEW, Summer 1968 

16. Speeches : 

"A Generation of New Democracies: Problems and Lessons," a speech 
presented at Ohio University's 2004 Baker Peace Conference, April 2, 2004; 
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Speeches (continued) 


(continued) 


"The Past in Fact and Memory: Reflections on a Book," a talk delivered at 
the Mary Baker Eddy Library for the Betterment of Humanity in Boston, 
December 12, 2002 (rebroadcast on C-SPAN's “BOOK TV"); 


"Reflections on Education, Democracy and Normal Life," a graduation 
address to the Belfast [Northern Ireland] Institute of Further and Higher 
Education, November 16, 2001 

"Negotiating Peace, " remarks at a United States Institute of Peace 
conference- panel- on....!! Making. Peace Making It Stick," January 17,. 2001-..- 


[one earlier talk but relevant to the position in question:] 

"The Declaration Meets the Constitution; A Bicentennial Fourth of July, 
The Faneuil Hall Fourth of July Oration; the 20Sth Oration Before the 
Municipal Authorities of Boston, July 4, 1987 


17 . Selection 


-fa>— £?o— you— know-why--you-vere-chosen for this nomination? 

I do not know why the President chose me for this nomination and have not met 
~dtfect-I7=w^itlF^h'i'tff~since"l988, "when then-Mr. Bush was briefly a participant in 
a Center for Democracy program. However, in my conversations with White House 
officials discussing the possibility of my nomination, several factors appear 
to me to have played a role: 


1. My. demonstrated record of successful service in nonpartisan or bipartisan 
organizations over' the past two decades, initially as chief designer and 
Acting President of, the National Endowment for Democracy, followed by my 
■eight€en"years“as’“founder,“President and CEO of The Center for Democracy, 
accompanied by-my fifteen years as an active Director of the United States 
Institute of Peace; 

2. My careers over three decades as a teacher and scholar of American history 
and civilization, and the intersection at points in this career with relevant 
themes and activities at or related to the National Archives and Records 
Administration; 


3. My work as a global democracy activist which, in addition to a wide range 
of international relationships, also brought me into frequent and cooperative 
contact with numerous members of the U.S. Congress and their staffs, 
representing both parties and both houses, along with key officials from 
Administrations of both parties. 

4. My demonstrated commitment over a lifetime to what the late Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan - whose wise counsel I relied upon - described as a 
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’’singular, and singularly American, advantage," namely, "a culture of 
openness." 

17. (b) What do you believe in your background or employment experience 
affirmatively qualifies you for this particular appointment? 


Several central aspects of my background and employment experience qualify me 
to become the next Archivist of the United States, should the U..S. Senate 
confirm my nomination. These include my scholarly research and publications 
over three decades, linked at important moments in my own career to NARA- 
related issues; decades of teaching the issues and history of American 
civilization at colleges, universities and periodically to younger students; 
ray work on global democracy issues for over two decades, which reinforced for 

me the importance of maintaining the most 'accurate, a'ccessibre and thorough 

historical record -in—connect-ing— c-it-i-zens— to— thei-r—governmeRt-T— and-my-hands-on 

experience in Washington working on a bipartisan basis for the past two-; 

decades with members of Congress and their staffs. Democratic and Republican 
Administrations, and a wide range of NGOs . 


On a personal note, my parents were pre-World War I immigrants to this 
country as children. If they were still alive today, they might pose the same 
question to me that they, raised in discussing earlier educational and 
vocational opportunities :.,_"Why__should you _be .chosen?" _.My._ response, in this 
instance would begin by explaining carefully to them the many 
responsibilities of the National Archives and Records Administration and i-f.s 
dedicated staff. I would then review for them the various elements in my 
background that might qua-lify'.-me-for-.ther-postT-beginningr with scholarly 
research and associated efforts. I would certainly mention having won in 1975 
(with support from ACLU lawyers) the first major lawsuit to open FBI files of 
historical interest, the Hiss -Chambers FBI records, which I later donated to 
the Truman presid-enj;ia.l....li-b£§ ^^Tr: "I'wop-ld' undoubted l y , po in t;: to , . m y-service on 
two committees of historians and archivists dealing with presidential papers., 
and FBI files as well as my work on organizing public programs and speaking 
at the National Archives and ' af several' pre'sidentral libraries over the past 
decades. I would note with special pride my_se_rvice_ as a member of the 
editorial board and coordinator of the English-language" editiorr“of "HISTORICAL 
ARCHIVES, published in Moscow-in 1992, the -Yeltsin government' s first archival 
publication in English. Finally, on the matter of archives and scholarly 
access, I would note also my key role in opening the papers of Christian 
Science Church founder Mary Baker Eddy, papers closed to most researchers 
since her death almost a century ago, while helping as a consultant to 
develop the new Eddy Library and Archives. 

Turning to my background as a teacher and writer focused on American history 
and civilization, I would note for my parents that the first Archivist of the 
United States, Professor R.D.w. Connor, was himself a professor of American 
history who returned to the University of North Carolina after retiring from 
the Archives in 1942. The educational role of the National Archivist has 
sometimes been overlooked or minimized, hence the relevance of my background 
as an historian and educator, should the U.S. Senate confirm me. The National 
Archivist must steer NARA with clarity of intellectual purpose, an 
occasionally-neglected element of the position, as well as provide 
administrative leadership. 
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With many young Americans growing to adulthood often possessing, at best, 
only a rudimentary comprehension of our country's past history and essential 
documentary heritage, the Archivist of the United States serves as a 
surrogate 'secretary of national memory,' charged with maintaining the 
records of our collective awareness as a nation while aggressively pursuing 
pxiblic understanding of the complete record of American 'evidence'. 


Turning to the period I spent helping to create The National Endowment for 
Democracy, followed by my eighteen years as President of The Center for 
Democracy, there are numerous ways in which my international experiences and 
relationships can serve to enhauice my ability to fulfill the role of National 
Archivist — beginning with ray links worldwide to scholars, teachers, public 
-administrators,- government officials and legislative leaders. The National 

^Axchives-and-Records Administration' operates within an international 

framework of archivists- and- -scho-lars. — We^iave— much— to— lear-s— f-r-oca— archi-v-is-ts- 
elsewhere in the world and they from us, especially in the realm of "best 
practices" and friendly counsel. Should the Senate confirm me, I would pursue 
for NARA a sustained, constructive and, I believe, cost-saving international 
role . 


I recognize that my initial months in the post, if confirmed, would be a 

substantial learning experience as it has been for every previous National 

Archivist, whatever their background andjprior_e^eriences . In this 

connection, I believe it would be crucial for me to support continued / 
implementation of present Archivist John Carlin's strategic plan. and other.® 
-—-.-..-.--initiatives while assuming NARA's reins as deftly and sensitively. ‘as 

possible. In doing so, I would -b6.^gU'ide.d-byr:ad^.ce=:aiid-eounsel- that I- will 
seek as soon as appropriate from professional archivists and their 
associations, historians and their organizations, members of Congress and 
- • •• staffs c oncerned and knowledgeable on archival issues, NARA's able 

professional staff, key pr evious staff assocxated-with the Archives, th e 
various prime user constituencies, the leadership of the presidential 
- libraries, concerned officials in the current and previous Administrations 
and other supporters of the National Archives and Records Administration. 


At alj. times, 1 plan to recognize that the National Archivist's role is 
broadly educational as well as bureaucratic, substantive as well as 
procedural, centered not alone on technical expertise but on the Archivist's 
ability to comprehend and convey — simply yet cogently — the "first principles" 
inherent in the American documentary legacy and its fundamental charters. The 
Archivist of the United States is above all the designated custodian of ail 
of this country's national "records that defy the tooth of time." Should the 
U.S. Senate approve my nomination, I believe that my background and personal 
experience as sununarized qualify me to hold this position, to which I would 
then devote my entire time, energy and imagination. 


B. FUTURE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Yes, immediately and totally. 

2. No. 

3. None whatsoever. 

4. No. 

5. Yes. 
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C. POTENTIAL CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 

1. I can't think of any that would pose either a potential conflict of 
interest or the appearance of one. 

2 . I have not engaged in such activity of any sort . 

• 3. Yes, absolutely. I welcome the involvement of the Committee and of 
the Office of Government Ethics in this crucial set of issues. 


D , LEGAL MATTERS 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. No; 

4. No. 


E . FINANCIAL DATA 


All information requested \inder this heading must be provided for yourself vour 
dependents. (This information will not be published m the record 
of the hearing on your noi^ation, but it will be retained in the Committee’s files 
and will be available for public inspection.) 


-AEEDQAMX 


AH'Cn being duly sworn, hereby states that he/she has read 

and signed the foregoing Statement on Biographical and Financial Information and that the 
information provided therein is, to the best of his/her knowledge, current, accurate, and complete. 


S^scribed andswom beib"re me this day o f /^prt 

l ooA- 




Notary Public 


Janet King 

Notaiy Pufa»c. District of Columbia 
My Commission Expires 
January 31, 2005 
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Allen Weinstein 


April 28, 7004 

Additional Published Writings 

Submitted to the U.S. Senate Cogaaittee on Governmenta l Affairs 

In reviewing my files for copies of articles I wrote, copies of which 
the Committee has requested copies, I turned up several articles I 
omitted mentioning-'in' rny--pr5vtoTrs~f orma1£~siibm'iss lOh . Ohe~Ts~a~boolc 
review but on a subject that I believed would interest the Committee. 
As I search for copies of several articles in a continuing effort to 
provide the Committee with copies of all of these articles, I will 
be on the lookout for other omitted articles that may be scattered 
throughout a four decade career much of which was spent writing. 


Congressman Roy Blunt, Congressman Ike Skelton, and Allen Weinstein, 

"Naming the State Department', ""an Op 'Ed 'column written by the 
three of us advocating that the State Department building be 
renamed in honor of President. Truman, May 2000 [the Op Ed 
appeared in a number of newspapers throughout the month of May)? 

"The Cult of Secrecy," a review of Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s 
^book, SECRECY: THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE,- in THF NATIONAL ' INTEREST , 

' Winter 1998-99; 

"Uncloaking the Soviet Spy Effort," THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 

September 2^ 1999 

=”Boston is the Proper Place for a National Museum of Democracy," 

BOSTON GLOBE, July 11, 1986? 

"Time to Act on Public Access for Presidential and Other Papers," 
WASHINGTON STAR, Feb. 26, 1978; 

"Scholars in the Middle of Battles Over Information," THE NEW YORK TIMES 
WEEK IN REVIEW, July 11, 1982; 

"Reopening a Cold War Mystery," THE WASHINGTON POST, November 4, 1992; 


— continued — 
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Additional Published Writings (continued) i 


■’Yes, the U.S. Can Afford to Help Manila,” THE NSW YOPK TIMES WEEI^ IN REVIEW, 
May 18, 1936; 

''Aq7J,ino: When the Cheering is Over," WASHINGTON TIMES, September 24, 1986; 
"The Choice of a National Archivist," WASHINGTON TIMES, May 7, 1985; 
"Sandinista Pluralism?," THE NEW YORK TIMES, April 16, 1982; 

"The State of Press Freedom in Sandinist Nicaragua,'” THE WALL ' STREET JOQPJSIAL ,’ 
-Apr-ii-14, 1982; 

"Poland: Blustering Hawks, Twittering Sparrows," THE LOS ANGELES TIMES, 
January 1, 1982; 

"Spy Hunt," WASHINGTON POST, January 25, 1980. 
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* U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
Pre-hearing Questionnaire for the 
Nomination of Allen Weinstein to be 
Archivist of the United States 

I. Nomination Process and Conflicts of Interest 


1 . Why do you believe the President nominated you to serve as Archivist of the United 
States? 

2. Were any condition s, expressed or implied, attached to your nomination? If so. please 

explain. 

3. The National Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-497) states that 
the 

archivist of the United States shall be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. . . . The Archivist may be removed from office 
by the President. The President shall communicate the reasons for any such 
"reinovalW eaclTHouse of Congress. 

Although the current Archivist, John Carlin, did not submit his letter of resignation to 
'PresidenrBushuntiTBecember 1 9, 2003, press reports suggest that you were first 
contacted about the position of Archivist in the fall of 2003 (“Bush Picks Weinstein as 
Archivist,” The Washington Post, p. A17, April 20, 2004). When were you first 
-co ntact?d'by s omeonO-in-the-federal government about serving as Archivist of the United 
States, and by whom? 

4. specific background and experience affirmatively qualifies you to be Archivist of 
'tlre"Uiiifed States?’“What‘skills doyoubring to the job of Archivist — both to the 
tradifidnaTrore as the nation's archivist and to the need to address the National Archives 
and Records Administration’s (NARA) information technology challenges? 

5. Please describe your previous experience with archives and records management in the 
United States or abroad. Would you characterize your previous experience as a user, a 
manager, a partner, or a stakeholder? Please explain. 

6. Please describe your previous experience with the National Archives and Records 
Administration. How would you characterize this experience? 

7. Have you made any commitments with respect to the policies and principles you will 
attempt to implement as Archivist? If so, what are they and to whom have the 
commitments been made? 


•Mr. Weinstein's responses appear in sequential order on pages 53-84. 

U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs Pre-hearing Questionnaire 
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8. If confirmed, are there any issues from which you may have to recuse or disqualify 
yourself because of a conflict of interest or the appearance of a conflict of interest? If so, 
please explain what procedures you will use to carry out such a recusal or 
disqualification. 

n. Role and Responsibilities of Archivist of the United States 

9. What do you believe to be the roles, responsibilities, and most important functions of the 
Archivist of the United States? 

1 0. What challenges will the Archivist face in the first decade of the 2 1 st century? 


11. If confirmed as Archivist, what will be your top priorities for National, Archives and 
Records Administration (NARA)? 

12. Please explain how you would build stronger relationships between NARA and key 
stakeholders such as the appropriate state and federal agencies, as well as historians, 
records managers, and other users of NARA holdings? 

• How do you intend to work with Federal agencies. Congress, the courts, and the . 
White House to advance issues of importance to NARA’s mission, such as / 
ensuring agency compliance with record schedules and managing the preservation 
and accessibility of complex electronic records? 

• What specific steps would you take to develop strong working relationships with 
other federal agencies and state and local governments? 

• Please explain any experience you may have in working with major archival 
collections donors, including federal agencies, states and private collectors. What 
skills do you have that would ensure successful partnerships with such 

‘ organizations? 

• What role should NARA play in the national and international archival and 
records management communities, including professional associations? 

• What role should NARA play in the international community of national archives, 
including the International Congress on Archives? 

How should NARA be involved in the national and international archival and 
records management standards-setting communities? 

1 3 . When the Congress considered the National Archives and Records Administration Act of 
1984, there was debate regarding the creation of a 10-year term for the position of 


U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs Pre-hearing Questionnaire 


Page 2 of 9 
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Archivist of the United States. Ultimately, although the Act did not specify a length of 
term for the Archivist the Conference Report (Rpt. 98-1 124) stated that 

A term of office is not specified. Although the Archivist may be removed from 
office by the President, the conferees intend that he be an officer performing 
professional archival and records management functions insulated from the 
political orientation of a particular administration. Because of the non-political 
nature of the Archivist’s duties, the office ought not to change hands 
automatically with the election of a new President. 

Do you believe an Archivist can have a positive impact and provide beneficial, 
nonpartisan leadership without having the commitm e nt of a speci fic term of offic e? Do 
you believe a specific term for the position of Archivist of the United States would be 
beneficial? 

14. The National Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984 required that the 

Archivist be appointed without regard to political affiliations and solely on the basis of 
the professional qualifications required to perform the duties of the position. In the 
Conference Report accompanying the legislation, the Congress noted that the “insulation 
from political pressure is necessary to insure confidence^and cooperation from all 
agencies. Public confidence in the Archivist’s role will also be enhanced if the office is 
permitted to pursue objectively and independently the archival responsibilities necessary 
to insure preservation of the Natroh^hisfon'calfyvTOaBrerecdrds.”' As Archivist, how 
would you protect NARA from political or partisan interference? What measures would 
you take to ensure the political and ideological independence of NARA when confronted 
by political demands onpressurasl_ — " 

in. Policy Questions 


NARA Management ■ ' ■ — - - 

15. NARA’s workforce includes a workforce of more than 3100 employees and is a diverse 
and widely dispersed one that has experienced several reorganizations. What managerial 
experience can you draw on to help you lead NARA and its large, diverse workforce in 
the 21“ century? What skills do you bring to the Archivist’s role as the manager of a 
large organization? 

16. If confirmed, how would you ensure maintaining an appropriate balance among the 
functions of records management, storage, accessioning, preservation, and online access 
at NARA? 

17. In your opinion, what are NARA’s greatest challenges over the next five years? 


U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs Pre-hearing Questionnaire 
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• Do you believe that these challenges are sufficiently reflected in NARA’s strategic 
plan? 

• What changes would you make in the strategic direction of the agency? 

18. How would you hold NARA’s senior executives accountable for implementing the goals 
and objectives set forth in the strategic plan? 

19. Similar to other agencies in the federal government, NARA is facing the loss of 
experienced personnel who will soon be eligible for retirement. How will you attract new 
employees with the appropriate training to offset that loss? 

20; - Given NARA’s resources, how would you address some of the agency’s existing 

problems-such as space limitations, aging facilities, deteriorating records that need 

assessment and stabilization, substantial descriptive backlogs, and the need for better 
assessment and cooperative transfer of agency holdings? 

21. What are your views of NARA’s effort to review and modify its processes for managing, 
preserving and making available records, commonly referred to as its records lifecycle 
Business Process Re-engineering effort? 

• Will re-engineering NARA’s business processes require substantial re-training or 

realignment of NARA’s staff? Please explain. ^ 

• As the agency’s senior manager, what steps will you take to minimize disruption 
and potential morale problems caused by rapid changes in staff roles and 

responsibilities? 


22. What steps would you take to assure that the decision-making process of the Archivist 
with respect to screening and appraisal of records is free of undue external influence by 
the creating agency, by other executive branch agencies, by Congress, or by any other 

^person? 

Electronic Records Archiving 

23. What is your understanding of NARA’s program to develop the Electronic Records 
Archives? As Archivist, what priority and emphasis would you place on meeting the 
challenge of preserving and providing access to electronic records? 

24. How will you enhance NARA’s cooperation with other agencies, such as the Library of 
Congress, the Government Printing Office, and the National Library of Medicine, that are 
attempting to address the problem of long-term preservation of electronic files? 


V.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs Pre-hearing Questionnaire 
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25. Both KARA and GPO have roles in preserving and ensuring access to electronic 
documents. What do you believe is the appropriate division of responsibility between the 
two? How will you work with GPO on this issue? 

Records Management 

26. What are your views on records and record-keeping systems as a means of both 
documenting and keeping government accountable to its citizens, and protecting citizens' 
rights? 

27. Please discuss the support, perspectives, and needs of the historical and scholarly 

communities that have traditionally supported and used NARA’s records resourc^s^ 

28. What is your understanding of NARA’s effort to redesign federal records management 
through its Records Management Initiative (RMI)? As Archivist, what would you do to 
contribute to the success of this initiative? 

29. How should NARA build on the requirements of the E-Govemment Act of 2002, in 
particular with respect to public access to electronic information? 

30. What is your understanding of the Electronic Records Management initiative (ERM), abe 
of the Office of Management and Budget’s e-govemment initiatives? As Archivist, how 

' would you ensure the success of this initiative? ; 

3 1 . What steps do you think NARA should take to ensure that federal agencies retain, 

preserve, and manage electronic records, pursuant to statutory mandates? 

32. What unique challenges are presented by the need to manage electronic records? 

33. How would you address the government-wide problem of unscheduled (records not 

' covered by a disposal schedule) electronic records? 

34. What are your plans to raise awareness of and commitment to records management 
among senior government managers? 

35. How would you ensure that NARA establishes an effective and active oversight program 
of inspections of agency records management programs? 

Records Preservation and Access 

36. The adjustment survey for the 2000 census was intended to identify and understand any 
errors in that census. It is unclear, however, where the instruments and records related to 
that survey will be retained or archived. The survey instrument used to conduct the 
survey exists only on U.S. Census Bureau laptop computers. The results of the survey 


U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs Pre-hearing Questionnaire 
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were released only after the agency was ordered by the courts to release the data. To date, 
the agency has made no provision for the permanent storage of either the survey 
instrument or the results of the survey, and there is little incentive for the agency to do so 
on its own. In addition, the technical problems of archiving the survey instrument are 
considerable. As Archivist, how would you handle this situation? Do you believe these 
survey instruments and results should be archived? If so, (a) would you use your office to 
persuade the Census Bureau to submit the survey instrument and results for archiving; (b) 
would you accept the Census Bureau’s judgment that permanent archiving is not 
necessary; (c) would you overrule the Census Bureau’s decision; and (d) how would you 
handle any similar future situations with any federal agency? 

37. According to your ar ticle “On the Searc h fo r Smoking Guns: Th e Hiss and Rosenberg 

Files” published in The New Republic on February 14, 1976, you mention that during 
your work on a study related to the domestic impact of the Cold War during the 
McCarthy period, you assisted by the American Civil Liberties Union, filed a lawsuit 
against the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Department of Justice under the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) to gain access to files related to the Alger Hiss case. 
Eventually, the FBI released documents to the public related to both the Hiss case and the 
Rosenberg case. In a 1978 article in The Washington Star entitled “Time to act on public 
access to presidential and other papers,” you expressed support for a congressional 
examination into how to make presidential papers publicly accessible. Finally, in yout^' 
1998 review of Secrecy: The American Experience by Daniel Patrick Moynihan, which is 
described "as arrexpanded^ppendixTo theTepbrt by the Commission on Protecting and 
Reducing Government Secrecy, you expressed your belief that the recommendations of 
that Commission were sensible in reversing the U.S. national security “culture of 
secrecyJl •; ^ — __ — ^ 

• What are your current views with respect to public access to government records? 

' Do you still adhere to the views expressed in each of those articles? 

• If confirmed, what steps will you take to ensure appropriate access to government 
records? 

38. Some scholars, historians and professional archivists have raised concerns regarding your 
commitment to public access, based upon experiences with two of your published 
historical works, Periurv: The Hiss-Chambers Case and The Haunted Wood: Soviet 
F,.snionage in America - The Stalin Era . These concerns have been raised in several 
newspapers and periodicals, including Federal Computer Week (“Politicizing the 
Archives,” Federal Computer Week, p. 36, April 26, 2004) and The New York Times 
(“Bush Nominee for Archivist is Criticized for His Secrecy,” New York Times, April 20, 
2004). Scholars have asserted that you did not make available for review the records and 
notes you relied upon when writing Periurv and The Haunted Wood . These scholars have 
noted that it is customary for historians to make their research notes and record available 
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to other scholars so that they can fairly and accurately judge the conclusions in the book, 
and that your reluctance to release these notes and records raises questions about your 
commitment to public access. 

• What records and/or notes related to Penury and The Haunted Wood did you 
make available to the historical and academic communities for their review? Did 
you impose any restrictions on their availability? What records or notes that you 
relied upon when writing either book were not made available, either at all or to 
selected individuals or groups, and why were they withheld? 

.. • Would you make available to other scholars immediately any and all records and 

notes that you relied upon when writing Periurv and The Haunted Wood ? If not, 

why not? 

• Do you believe it is important for historians and academics to make their records 
and notes available so that their peers can judge the accuracy of their conclusions? 

• Do you believe it is important that the Archivist of the United States ensure the 
maximum appropriate access to government records? 

• What criteria justiiy restricting access? 

39. The National Archives will be taking custody of more than 2.5 million pages of 
documents and transcripts from more than 1000 interviews accumulated by the National 
Commission on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States after the bipartisan panel issues 
its final report this summer and concludes its operations. As Archivist, when, if at all, 
would you release these documents, including any notes from private interviews with 
President Bush, Vice President Cheney, former President Bill Clinton and former Vice 
President A1 Gore? Do you believe the timely release of all appropriate documents is in 
the public interest? As Archivist, what would you see as your role in working with 
'federal agencies to facilitate the declassification of those materials that are classified? 

40. How would you apply the law and policy involving the archiving, custody, and public 
access to documents that may contain critical infrastructure information voluntarily 
submitted fo the federal government under the Critical Infrastructure Information Act of 
2002(6U.S.C. §§ 131 and following)? 

Presidential Records and E.0. 13233 

41 . What are your views on the issue of public access to presidential records? 

• What interests do you believe may be served by keeping presidential records 
secret to maintain confidentiality of communications, what interests may be 
served by public disclosure, and how would you balance those interests? 
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• How would those views shape your approach, as Archivist, to address issues of 
public access to presidential records? 

42. What are your views on Executive Order 13233, which authorizes former presidents (or 
their representatives) and the current president to invoke the principle of executive 
privilege to restrict public access to records of former presidents otherwise releasable 
under the Presidential Records Act? 

• What are your views on the order's approach to balancing the interest of 

preserving confidentiality with the interest of public disclosure? 


• What will you do to ensure that Presidential records, including P5 records (records 
relating to a President’s confidential policy advice), are available to the public in a 
timely manner to the greatest extent appropriate? 

• In a 1978 Washington Star article (‘Time to act on public access to presidential, 

and other, papers,” Washington Star, p. Cl, February 26, 1978) you stated that the 
argument, that increasing access to presidential papers would decrease candor in 
deliberations and documents had merit but that the effect referenced would be 
difficult to measure. However, you also raised the question, that even if such 
effect caused a serious decline in the frankness of executive branch 
communications, “would the ‘actual harm’ done. . . be so greaftharthe trade-off 
would not be in the public interest?” Do you still adhere to the views expressed in 
this article? How do you believe E.O. 13233 affects the balance you discussed in 
this article? 

Presidential Libraries - 

43. Individual libraries now exist for each former President, dating back to Pfestdeht Hoovef: ' 

'These libraries are maintained at public expense and overseen by tHe’National Archives “ 
even though private organizations and foundations are responsible for establishing and 
building these museums. 

• The Nixon library is currently a private library but is working toward becoming a 
part of the Presidential Libraries system, which is overseen by KARA. The 
Presidential Recordings and Materials Act of 1974 required that Nixon 
Administration Presidential records and materials be kept in the metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. area. However, H.R. 2673, the Consolidated Appropriations 
Act, 2004, included a provision that now allows the transfer of Nixon 
Administration Presidential records and materials to the Nixon Library, once it is 
brought into the Presidential Libraries system, subject to the terms of the 
Presidential Library Act. What criteria must be met before NARA begins 
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transferring these records, and how long will the process take? 

What plans or ideas do you have concerning the future of the Presidential 
Libraries program? 

rV. Relations with Congress 


44. Do you agree without reservation to respond to any reasonable summons to appear and 
testify before any duly constituted committee of the Congress if you are confirmed? 

.45. DQ.yQiLagccej«ith.autxeserYatLQn_to_£eply to_any reasonable request for information 

from any duly constituted committee of the Congress if you are confirmed? 

V. Assistance 

46, Are these answers your own? Have you consulted with NARA or any interested 
parties? If so, please indicate which entities. 
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U.S. Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
Pre-hearing Questionnaire for the 
Nomination of Allen Weinstein to be 
Archivist of the United States 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

I. Nomination Process and Conflicts of Interest 


1. I do not know why the President chose me for this nominatiorrand-have-not met 
directly with him since 1988, when George W. Bush was briefly a participant in a Center 
for Democracy program. However, in my conversations with White House officials 
discussing the possibility of the nomination, several factors appear to have played a role 
in their decision: 

(1) A demonstrated record of successful-service in nonpartisan or bipartisan organizations 
over the past two decades, initially as chief designer and Acting President of the National 
Endowment for Democracy, followed by eighteen years as founder. President and CEO 
of The Center for DemocfacyCaccomphTed by ffffeen years as an actfve'DifectoTof the • 
United States Institute of Peace; 

(2) A career over three decadesHs' a teacher ahtfscHolar ofAinencan histbiy and 
civilization, and the intersection at points in this career with relevant themes and 
activities at or related to the National Archives and Records Administration; 


(3) My work since 1980 as a global democracy activist and NGO administrator which, in 

addition to a wide range of intemationaLrelationships,.also brought me into frequent and 
cooperative contact with numerous members of the U.S. Congress and their staffs, 
representing both parties and- both- houses-, along with-key bfSefals from Administrations 
of both parties. 

(4) A demonstrated commitment over my lifetime to what the late Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan - whose wise counsel I relied upon - described as a “singular, and singularly 
American, advantage,” namely, “a culture of opetuiess.” 

2. None 

3. On September 23, 2003, 1 was invited to meet that day with Ms. Dina Powell, 
Assistant to the President and Director of Presidential Personnel, about the possibility of 
nomination as the next Archivist of the United States. The position was not offered to me 
at this meeting. In late-November and early-December, I was asked by the Office of 
Presidential Personnel to fill out White House and FBI investigative forms whose 
satisfactory checking I understood would precede any final decision to nominate me. I 
assume that these investigative forms were completed and checked out satisfactorily 
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because by January 2004, 1 was asked to submit materials to Christopher M. Runkel, 
Senior Counsel at NASA, in his capacity as ethics officer consulting with the U.S. Office 
of Government Ethics. Thus, although the President sent his notice of “intention to 
nominate” me as Archivist to the Congress on April 8 , 2004, 1 received informal notice of 
this from the White House Presidential Personnel office in early-January 2004. 

4. In my opinion, several central aspects of my background and employment experience 
qualiiy me to become the next Archivist of the United States, should the U.S. Senate 
confirm my nomination. These include my scholarly research and publications over three 
decades, linked at important moments in my own career to NARA-related issues; decades 
of teaching the issues and history of American civilization at colleges, universities and 
periodically to younger students; m y work on g lobal d emoc racy iss ues fo r over two 
decades, which reinforced for me the importance of maintaining the most accurate, 
accessible and thorough historical record in connecting citizens to their government; and 
my hands-on experience in Washington working on a bipartisan basis for the past two 
decades with members of Congress and their staffs, Democratic and Republican 
Administrations, and a wide range of NGCs. 

On a personal note, my parents were pre-World War I immigrants to this country as 

children. If they were still alive today, they raighrask me the same question-that they 

"faisedlnTIiscussing earlier educational and vocational opportunities: “Why should you be,-* 
chosen?” My response in this instance would begin by explaining carefully to them the 
many responsibilities of the National Archives and:RecQrdsrAxiministration'and:its -7 - 
"dedicifed staff. I would then review for them the various elements in my background that 
might qualify me for the post, beginning with scholarly research and associated efforts. I 
would certainly mention having won m 1 975 ( with. supporLfrora ACLU.l awyers)-the first 
major la w.suit to open FBI files of histoncal interest, the Hiss-Chambers FBI records, 
which I later donated to the Truman presidential library. I would undoubtedly point to my 
service on two committees of historians and archivists dealing with presidential papers 

and FBI files as well as to my work on organizing public, programs. and,_speaking at the 

National Archives and at several presidential libraries oyer the pasLd.ecades.J. would note 
with special pride my service as a member of the editorial board and coordinator of the 
English-language edition of HISTORICAL ARCHIVES, published in Moscow in 1992, 
the Yeltsin government’s first archival publication in English. Finally, on the matter of 
archives and scholarly access, I would note also my key role in opening the papers of 
Christian Science Church founder Mary Baker Eddy, papers closed to most researchers 
since her death almost a cenmry ago, while helping as a consultant to develop the new 
Eddy Library and Archives in Boston. 

Concerning my background as a teacher and writer focused on American history and 
civilization, I would note for my parents that the first Archivist of the United States, 
Professor R.D.W. Connor, was also a professor of American history who returned to the 
University of North Carolina after retiring from the Archives in 1942. The educational 
role of the Archivist has sometimes been overlooked or minimized, hence the relevance 
of my background as an historian and educator. The Archivist of the United States must 
steer NARA with clarity of intellectual purpose, an occasionally-neglected element of the 
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position, as well as provide administrative leadership. With many young Americans 
growing to adulthood possessing, at best, only the most rudimentary comprehension of 
our country’s past history and essential documentary heritage, the Archivist of the United 
States serves as a surrogate 'secretary of national memory,' charged with maintaining the 
records of our collective awareness as a nation while aggressively pursuing public 
understanding of the complete documentary evidence of American values and 
experience. 

Turning to the period I spent helping to create The National Endowment for Democracy, 
followed by my eighteen years as President of The Center for Democracy, there are 
numerous ways in which my international experiences and relationships serve to enhance 
' my“abtfif5nxr1alfilTtheTaie of National Archivist — beginning with my links worldwide 
to scholars, teachers, public administrators, government officials and legislative leaders. 
The National Archives and Records Administration operates within an international 
framework of archivists and scholars. We have much to learn from archivists elsewhere 
in the world and they from us, especially in the realm of “best practices” and friendly 
counsel. Should the Senate confirm me, I would pursue for NARA a sustained, 
constructive and, I believe, cost-saving international role. In this connection, I would - 
plan, to participate personally and actively, within the constraints of my schedule as 
Archivist, if confirmed, in the International Council on Archives’ work, and I would 
encourage senior NARA employees including those on the managemenffeam to"conrinue 
th,ei.ro^.j,c_tiye involvement with that organization. 

On one specific point, I have a different perspective than that expressed in'lEequestfolT 
which distinguishes between the Archivist’s “traditional role as the nation’s archivist” 
-and-^he-nired'to-address the National Archives and Records Administration’s (NARA) 

information technology challenges.” By my count, five of the eight Arch ivists of the 

United States were trained as historians. Beginning with the first Archivist, Professor R. 
W. D. Connor, each confronted often-innovative “information technology” challenges in., 
their dwTday as the mandate and responsibilities of the National Archives expanded in 
contiriudus fashion through the NARS phase into its current NARA incamation.--This has 
left precious little time since 1 934 to reflect on the Archivist’s supposedly “traditional -- - 
role” since the dimensions of that role have continued to change and evolve with each 
Archivist. 

I will make every effort, as have previous Archivists, should I be confirmed, to work with 
NARA staff and outside experts to address fully and satisfactorily the range of 
responsibilities — including those related to information technology — that today confront 
the Archivist of the United States. I should note in this connection my experience as 
President of The Center for Democracy in August 1991, using what were then new 
methods (fax machines and an early variant of transcontinental e-mail), the Center kept 
messages flowing in and out of Moscow’s ‘White House,’ where an embattled Boris 
Yeltsin and his colleagues held back the cow/i-plotters and their military forces. These 
then-new technologies allowed our small office to respond to the need for accurate 
information on events in Moscow and to distribute this news widely throughout 
Washington (especially during the first two days of the attempted coup). The issue, in 
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short, was not one of prior technical expertise but whether my staff and I could 
imaginatively apply new technology to unanticipated circumstances. Up to now, though 
for the most part lacking formal technical training, most Archivists of the United States 
have risen to the occasion in addressing the major technological issues of their tenure in 
office. If confirmed, in dealing with (among other new programs) NARA’s Records 
Management Initiative, Electronic Records Archives, ERM Initiative, and E-Govemment 
Act responsibilities, I would strive to meet the high standards set by my predecessors. 

As in most professions, the Archivist of the United States and the talented employees of 
NARA will use new technology’s tools as they become available to enhance and improve 
their work. From the Archives’ inception, new technology has been and will continue to 
be employed to further NAJ^’s mission of protecting our nation’s historical record and 
making it as available as possible to our citizens. “ 

I recognize that for me the initial months in the post would be a substantial learning 
experience as.it has been for every previous National Ai'chivist, whatever their 
background and prior experiences, Iij this connection, I believe it would be crucial for me 
at the outset to support continued implementation of present Archivist John Carlin's 
strategic plan and other initiatives while assuming NARA's reins as deftly and sensitively 
as possible. In doing so, I would be guided by advice and counsel that I will seek as soon 
as-appropriate-from-professioBal-archmsts-and thei^associations, historians and their 
organizations, members of Congress and staffs concerned with and knowledgeable on ^ 
archival issues, NARA's able professional staff, key former NARA personnel, the various 
prime user constituencies; the leadership-of the presidential libraries, concerned officials 
in the current and previous Administrations and other supporters of the National Archives 
and Records Administration. - 


At all times, I plan to stress that the National Archivist's role is broadly educational as 
well as bureaucratic, substantive as well as procedural, centered not alone on technical 
expertise but on'the Archivist's ability to comprehend and convey — simply yet 
cogently— thef'first principles’- inherent in the American documentary legacy and the 
nation’s fundamental charters. The Archivist of the United States is above all the 
designated custodian of all this country's national “records that defy the tooth of time.” 
Should the U.S. Senate approve my nomination, I believe that my background and 
personal experience as summarized qualify me to hold this position, to which I would 
then devote ray entire time, energy and imagination. 

5. My background with archives and records management has several dimensions, 
sometimes as a user and stakeholder and on occasion as a manager. As described in my 
response to question 4, 1 won the first major lawsuit in 1975 that opened FBI files of 
historical interest under the Freedom of Information Act — the Hiss-Chambers case 
records, files later donated to the Truman presidential library. My personal files on the 
case have been open to serious scholars ever since and — among others — used extensively 
by Sam Tanenhaus in his award-winning biography of Whittaker Chambers. 
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As my biographical information notes, after publication of my book on the Hiss case, I 
served for several years on two joint committees of historians and archivists which dealt 
respectively with the disposition of presidential records and that of FBI files. Several 
unique opportunities related to Soviet archives emerged for me in the late- 1980s and 
early-1990s. The first involved my organizing and chairing in 1988 for the United States 
Institute of Peace a delegation of American historians to meet with Soviet historians for a 
week’s discussion of the origins of the Cold War, with both groups agreeing to bring the 
latest relevant documents from their respective archives (normal for the Americans but a 
first for the Soviets). 

The second opportunity involved the opening of KGB archives for abrief period to allow 
research, writing,-and.pubJic_ationJ)yW«lern_scholam rffourJjopkspnvariqusjubjects. 
Mine, co-authored with Russian writer Alexander Vassiliev, is The Haunted Wood: 

Soviet Espionage in America— The Stalin Era, all of whose records in my possession I 
am donating to the Hoover Institution at Stanford University. (The Hoover Institution 
already has possession of one adjunct Hiss-Chambers collection, the valuable Herbert 
Solow papers, which I arranged to be sent from Mexico several years ago for use by 
scholars.) The third opportunity, also post-Soviet, involved my joining the Editorial 
Board in 1992-93 of Historical Archives, a Board chaired by then-President Yeltsin’s 
Chief Archivist, Rudolf Pikoyar I arranged for the first (ancfonlyj-English translation of 
that publication and its distribution in the United States under a foundation grant which I / 
obtained. 


More recently, I served as a consultant in the development of the new Mary Baker Eddy 
Library and Archive in Boston where the bulk of Mrs. Eddy’s papers for the first time 
have been open ed to f ull scholarly-use,-papers closed to most resear c hers s ince her death 
almost a century ago. I would characterize my role in the various Soviet/Russian 
initiatives and in the Eddy archive and library opening as that of a de facto manager as 
well as a user and stakeholder. 


Another related initiative by The Center for Democracy- under my direction during the 
1990s also deserves mention here. In cooperation with The Council of Europe and the 
Furth Family Foundation, we have sponsored for the past twelve years an annual 
“Internationa! Judicial Conference” involvingjudges from the highest courts of appeal in 
both developed and developing democracies. As many as 140 justices from over 80 
countries worldwide have attended. Four U.S. Supreme Court justices took part in the 
conference in the three years it was held in Washington, D.C. One of the conference’s 
persistent themes has been encouraging the newly-democratizing judicial authorities to 
develop archives and records management systems that adequately address their 
countries’ fragile institutional memories. This and other experiences during my eighteen 
years as President and CEO of The Center for Democracy suggest my compelling interest 
in the international dimension of NAiRA’s activity. 

6. Having described some of what follows in responding to previous questions, I will put 
into ‘bullets’ the major elements of my previous experiences with KARA: 
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• Member, Joint American Historical Association/Organization of American 
Historians/Society of American Archivists’ Committee on Historians and 
Archives, 1975-77 [much of its work concerned discussion of an appropriate 
Presidential Records Act]; 

• Member, National Archivist’s Scholars Advisory Group on Administration of FBI 
Records, 1981-82; 

• Host, Launch and Reception at the National Archives building in 1 986, honoring 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution; 

• Various lectures given at the National Archives by me from the late- 1970s to the 
present; 

• Various programs at the National Archives organized and hosted by me, including 
the C-SPAN-tele vised. Society of American Historians’ -authored To the Best of 
My Ability, 1999-present; 

• Acquaintanceship with various National Archivists and their key administrators 
going back to the late- 1970s/early-l 980s. 

I would “characterize this experience’’ — which the question asks for — as a continuing, 
wide-ranging appreciation on my part of the significant role that the National Archives 
and Records Administration plays in this country’s documentary and intellectual 
lifeblood. Looking ahead, should I be confirmed, I would perceive my earlier points of 
association with NARA as a valuable prelude to the work ahead. y 

’7. I have made no commitments with respect to the policies and principles that I 
would attempt to implement as Archivist. However, I have'helff overlh^pasTseveril 
months informal discussions (in the course of making courtesy calls) with members and 
_staff of the Governmental Affairs Committee that touched on issues of principle more 
often than on specific policies. I have benefited also from nff-thfi-rRcnr±igfo,niial 
meetings with historians, archivists, and other NARA stakeholders — including heads of 

professional organizations. To those on Capitol Hill and those in. the. professional . ... 

communities, I have stated plainly, both publicly and privately, that throughout my 
carper (and today) I favor maximum access to declassified government recofdsxcinristeh’f 
with legitimate and appropriate administrative, privacy and national security-concerns.— - 
However, I have made no commitments of any kind at this point that relate to specific 
policies or programs. 

Since my nomination was announced in early- April 2004, on the one occasion in which 
Archives persoimel approached me by telephone on a pending policy matter, I referred 
them immediately to Governor Carlin. I have not met with any Archives staff, whether to 
discuss policy or personnel, except for my discussions with Archives Counsel 
Christopher Runkel on Office of Government Ethics review of my financial disclosure 
report, with which I am in compliance (copy appended). My major contact with the 
Archives since becoming a nominee has been limited to receipt of the small group of 
well-prepared briefing books via Mr. Runkel, and indirectly, the off-the-record comments 
by historians, archivists, and others with whom I have met informally over the past 
weeks. For that reason, absent the “inside” review of NARA from which I would benefit 
following confinnation, should the Senate confirm me, I will limit my present comments 
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on those policy questions posed by Committee staff which, in my judgment, require post- 
confirmation NARA briefings for a thorough and correct response. 

8. At this point, I do not anticipate any issues from which I would have to recuse or 
disqualify myself because of a conflict of interest or the appearance of such a conflict. 
However, should such a conflict or the appearance of one occur, I would consult 
immediately with NARA’s General Counsel, with the other lawyers charged with 
addressing ethics issues within NARA. and others on NARA’s senior management team 
who could provide useful input to the discussion. After such consultations, normally, I 
would expect to follow NARA’s lawyers’ recommendations for addressing the issue(s) 
involved, including, if appropriate, recusing or disqualifying myself from overseeing the 
matterand assigning it elsewhere in NARA for adjudication. 


II. Role and Responsibilities of the Archivist of the United States 

9. The U.S. Government Manual states succinctly the major functions of the National 
Archives and Records Adnmustration. The description opens: “[It] ensures, for citizens 
and Federal officials, ready access to essential evidence that documents the rights of 
Aumerican citizens, the actions of Federal officials, and the national experience [from the 
start of the country].” 


The United States’ three most important founding documents, often called “the charters " 
of freedom” — the Declaration of Independence, the U.S. Constitution, and-the:Bill-.b£rT=r 
■Rights=are’alThonsed- hr the Rotunda, where one of the Archivist’s sacred missions. is to 
oversee safeguarding their security and that of other precious national documents. The 
three charters of freedom are the essential touchstones of identity of this country,, defining 
-the-balance of citizenship’s-rights an d its obligations in the Aihefican republic. The 
Archivist of the United States, in addition to providing security for the charters and the 
rest of our governmental documentary heritage, has the privilege and responsibility oT^^ 

developing interesting methods of educating the American people about this heritage. 

. Nonpartisarrciviaeducation uuts-broadest sense, in short, is not a tangential or minor 
elepienLof the-ArchivisL’s obligadon but goes to its very heart. 

Then there are the many other critical functions for which the Archivist of the United 
States and NARA bear responsibility, also as outlined in the U.S. Government Manual: 

“[NARA] establishes policies and procedures for managing U.S. government records and 
assists Federal agencies in documenting their activities, administering records 
management programs, scheduling records, and retiring non-current records; [NARA 
also] is responsible for accessions, [and] arranges, describes, preserves, and provides 
access to the essential documentation of the three branches of Government.” 

All of this record maintenance occurs at one of the two main NARA headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. and College Park, Maryland, or at the regional records centers, 
archives distributed across the country. To adequately manage this entire complex of 
programs ideally involves a significant degree of travel, visitation and oversight by the 
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Archivist, since NARA. staff must be persuaded of the Archivist’s total commitment to 
their effort, whether working — and at whatever level of authority — in downtown 
Washington, in a regional records center thousands of miles away, or online dealing with 
one of NARA’s innovative new electronic records initiatives.. 

Another major aspect of the Archivist’s role and responsibilities involves managing “the 
Presidential Library system” in addition to which, through the Federal Register, he 
“publishes the laws, regulations and Presidential and other public documents.” In 
addition, the Archivist “also assists the Information Security Oversight Office (ISOO) 
which manages Federal classification and declassification policies, and the National 
Historical Publications and Records Commission, which makes grants to help non-profit 
organizations identify, -preserve, and-provide-access-to-materials that document American 
history.” 

In addition to all of these roles and responsibilities, the Archivist is now responsible for 
another NARA initiative, the Redesign of Federal Records Management, whose current 
records management processes were designed for paper records. Today, most Federal 
records are created electronically and remain electronic for at least a portion of their 
lives. Work on this initiative involves not only program and records management staff 
but, also, ihfdniatibn fechnoldg^^^ staff, who play a major role in the other NARA 
initiatives dealing with electronic records briefly described in response to other questions, 
among them: NARA’s role as Managing Partner of the Electronic Records Management 
(ERM) MtlatTventS deVetdpmem Electronic Records Archive (ERA); and 

the Records Lifecycle Business Process Reengineering (EPR) Initiative. 

States is involved would surely include the following' ones previously described (no 
ranking of importance is intended by the order of presentation): 

• “Securityfor the chiters and the-billionrof documents and other materials in the 

' National Archives building; the College Park facility, the twelve presidential 

• libraries, and the nineteen Regional Archives Centers; 

• Educational and public programming efforts at the Archives and nationwide; 

• Strengthening the several electronic records management programs now in 
development and/or discussion in cooperation with the full range of U.S. 
government agencies and departments; 

• Strengthening the relationship between NARA and the Presidential Library 
system; 

• Maintaining at adequate budgetary levels the work of the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission (NHPRC); 

• Addressing the complex of issues related to the Information Security Oversight 
Office (ISOO). 

A number of other matters call for attention, including those described in other parts of 
this questionnaire, but the above list in my view contains a reasonable spectrum of the 
most important issues confronted by the Archivist of the United States. As David 
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McCulloch wrote in his Introduction to Herman J. Viola’s elegant and beautifully- 
illustrated book. The National Archives of the United States: 

‘The [NARA] collection is of us and it is for us. ‘This building holds in trust the records 
of our national life...’ reads an inscription carved in one wall, and it is that feeling of life 
that draws us here. That above all.” 

Reflecting on that feeling of “life” amidst the records described by McCulloch should 
also remain an ongoing and pivotal responsibility for every person privileged to become 
Archivist of the United States. 

10. Some of the “challenges” confronting the Archives in this initial decade of the 
new century are unique to it; others recall challenges faced during earlier, times- 

Never have security issues, related especially to the three main charters of freedom but 
applying to any number of the .Archives’ treasured documents and other material in its 
numerous repositories, played so important a role. I need not dwell for members and 
staff of the Congress upon the changed security environment in which we now operate in 
Washington, post-9/1 1, an environment in which threats to the hallmarks of our legacy 
such as the charters of freedom must be anticipated and addressed before they can occur. 
Generally, NARA must work clbselywith its Congressional oversight committ^Tb C 
encourage funding adequate to these security needs. We must also address the multi-year 
manifold programs related to electronic records development while not creating a 
budgetary balance weighted more favofablv'tor 11 -linked activitieTant ra'g'ainsf ongoing 
public programs, NHPRC projects, presidential library allocations, and a whole raft of 
what might be seen by some potential Archivist (but not this'one, should! be confirmed) 
as less-fashionable, non-electronic initiativ esr -■ 

No one in the Archivist’s role would be more supportive, of NARA’s major electronic 
initiatives; ERA, EPM, BPR, and the others awaiting creation. At the same time, I 

confess at this pre-confirmation stage ih-my!mutedknbwre‘dge-6f thesenhitiatives-, 

without having been briefed by those mcharge of the TEprogramsat the-Archives, that I 
would not have stated so categorically, as NARA’s official roll-out publication on ERA 
did, that “there simply is no alternative [to ERA]. If we do not succeed, the Archives of 
the United States will cease to exist, and vital records will be lost.” I have every 
confidence that new initiatives such as the Electronic Records Archive will succeed in the 
end but as one of the priority challenges confronting the Auchives in the century ahead, 
not as the only decisive one. 

11. If confirmed as Ao'chivist, I would undertake initially a set of briefings by 
NAlRA’s management team and senior staff to familiarize myself with their assessment of 
current priorities throughout NARA’s realm of responsibility. I would expect also to 
schedule meetings at an early moment with representatives of NAlRA’s major 
stakeholders, inside and outside of the government, to solicit their perspectives on any 
problems and the priorities ahead. At that time, I intend to provide this Committee and 
others with oversight responsibilities for NARA with an expanded and clarified response 
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to the question. Until that time, I would list the following evident priorities that must 
concern anyone confirmed today as Archivist of the United States. I do not list them in 
order of importance: 

• providing effective security for the documents, materials and staff at the 
Washington, D.C. and College Park NARA headquarters and throughout NAJRA’s 
installations (i.e., presidential libraries, regional records centers, et a!.); 

• completing the Redesign of the Federal Records Management initiative; 

• moving forward the major electronic records initiatives (i.e., ERA, ERM, BPR, et 
ai.y, 

• expanding NAJRA’s educational and public programming not only m Washington 

- but throughout the presidential library-system and theregionafTecords-centersr 

• - supporting the NHPRC’s important work at effective budgetary levels; 

• addressing major internal administrative concerns at NARA, including (but not 
limited to) the loss of experienced personnel due to retirement, aging facilities, 
deteriorating records, and administrative backlogs. 

Once folly briefed, however, undoubtedly other “top priorities” will join this initial list. 


1 2. The mult i -par t question asked here is an extremely important one in addressing 
the different aspects of NAJlA’s mission under a new Archivist’s leadership. Obviously," 

it cannot be answered in depth and detail before I have consulted withJ^A^!.s.„_.__ 

jn^agemerit team and key senior officials. Nevertheless, even at this early stage, several 
elements in my own management style require brief explanation since they bear on the 
question. 

4n-nty-prevk)tis-work both in the U.S. and abroad — whether in developing The National 
Endowment for Democracy, managing The Center for Democracy for eighteen years,' or- ' 

-helping to negotiate and resolve conflicts in Central America, Southern Africa, the, 

Philippines, and elsewhere — I have tried to build consensus, sometirhes successfully and 
'sotnefimesTiotrWhen consensus proved impossible, I have b'eeii prepared"wh«el)ossibli 
""toTake-decisive action to resolve both policy and personnel issues. 

One part of the question asks for an explanation of how I “would build stronger 
relationships between NARA and key stakeholders such as the appropriate state and 
federal agencies, as well as historians, records managers, and other users of NARA 
holdings.” One crucial step in this process has already begun. Through mutual interest, I 
have met informally with several heads of groups in the NAJTA-stakeholding historical 
and archival professions. Should I be confirmed, I intend to continue and expand such 
regular meetings at which issues can be reviewed, agreements sought, and support 
mobilized. It would not be appropriate, absent confirmation, for me to meet formally 
with officials of state and federal agencies, but that process could begin immediately, 
following confirmation. 

‘Building stronger relationships’ begins with developing trusted professional and 
personal ties, and I have every confidence that, if confirmed, I can begin immediately to 
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strengthen existing relationships between NARA on all fronts and with every group of 
stakeholders. Serious briefings on the issues involved, a rigorous schedule of meetings 
with pivotal stakeholders, and — importantly — careful follow-up on commitments made 
are all essential to gaining the desired result and building stronger relationships. There is 
no magic to the process, only diligence and persistence. 

Yes, I intend to work with Federal agencies. Congress, the courts and the White House to 
advance all issues of importance to NARA’s mission, including agency compliance with 
record schedules and managing the preservation and accessibility of complex electronic 
records. One way for this Committee to test the seriousness of that intention, should I be 
confirmed as Archivist, would be to invite me, a few months after I take up the position 
of A rchivist, for a b riefing an d questioning on specific steps already taken or being 
undertaken on all of the above issues of importance to NARA. Since I have not had 
access to discussions with NARA’s management team or top officials since my 
nomination, it would be difficult — absent infonnation on steps already taken or initiatives 
plamied — to comment responsibly at this juncture on “specific steps” I would iaunch as 
Archivist “to develop strong working relationships with other federal agencies and state 
and local governments.” I assume from the question that such steps are considered 
crucial, if not urgent, for improving the current state of relations between NARA and the 
various agencies and governments. Therefore, developing such specific steps will be a 
priority for me after receiving appropriate briefings from the NARA managerrient team. 

^Therquestiott-also-asks about any experiences I may have had in working with major 
archival collections donors, including federal agencies, states and private collectionsTTF^' 
asks for any skills I have “that would ensure successful partnerships with such 
-organizations.”- Let merespond briefly in outline form: 


’‘In 1 975, the FBI released to me the Alger Hiss files in response to my ACLU- 
supported lavvsuit; I deposited those FBI files in the Truman Presidential Library; . ... 

^ : *In the-.l 9.8,0s,.T arranged for the Herbert Solow papers, a Hiss case-related 
col,lection,,to ,be,deposited and opened at the Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford - - — 
University; ‘ ' " 

♦Beginning in 1999, 1 served as consultant for (and am now a trustee of) Boston’s 
new Mary Baker Eddy Library and Archives where I advised on the complete opening of 
Mrs. Eddy’s voluminous collection; 

♦The Center for Democracy’s papers (1985-2003) have been deposited at the 
Hoover Institution and will be opened later this year to researchers; my personal files on 
the Alger Hiss case and those related to my book. Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case^ as 
well as the files related to my co-authored book. The Haunted Wood (with co-author 
Alexander Vassiliev), are also being deposited at the Hoover Institution (see my response 
to Question 38 for further details). 

On the question of “skills” that “would ensure successful partnerships with such 
organizations,” I should point out that I was the chief fundraiser for The Center for 
Democracy from 1985 to 2003, which depended for much of its eighteen-year history on 
private contributions from foundations, corporations, and wealthy individuals. During 
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this same period, my working relationships with government and intergovernmental 
organizations that provided program funds — i.e., USAID, UNDP, The Council of Europe 
The World Bank, and others — were always cooperative. I see no obstacles to ensuring 
“successful partnerships” with major archival collection donors, including federal 
agencies, states and private collectors. 


The last three parts of this question are closely related, and I will respond to them 
collectively. They ask what role NARA should play in the national and international 
archival and records management (standards-setting) communities. Regarding the 
national communities. NARA’s role would appear to be self-evident and decisive. In the 
years and decades to come, NARA’s pioneering electronic records management 
initiatives and its redesign of- federal records management will further consolidate 
NARA’s leadership role. - 

In this connection and with the full range of its programs and initiatives, T believe that 
NARA sliould and must play a major leadership role in the international archival and 
records management communities, including the International Congress on Archives, but 
where possible a cooperative and multilateral role with the Archivists of other leading 
countries. As previously stated in my response to Question 4, there are many ways in 
which my international experiences and relationships can assist me as Archivist of the 
United States, should I be c'dnHftned, begirmmg with myliriks worlilwiae to scholars, 
teachers, public administrators, government officials, legislative leaders, and NGOs. 

13. I believe””tHM a hurhHef oTprevfdu¥Arclimstsorth"e'United States have each had 
“a positive impact” and provided “beneficial, nonpartisan leadership without having 
[had] the commitment of a specific term of office.” However, I am not opposed to a 
fivffH te rm in office for thn.se~whn-hnld-thft-pfisitifvn, .shmiM Co ngress decide to legislate 
on the issue. My rough calculation shows that the average term of Archivists to date has 
been approximately. eight-to-nine years,_which. should be adequate for those holding the 
post to have had a significant impact. I suspect, though, that despite the nonpartisan 
nahire of the Archivist’¥fole,'-Presidentsofb’oth-parfiesW'ould view a fixed term in office 
as an uimecessary constraint-upon their statutory-authority. -In short, I consider a fixed 
term, if approved by Congress, “beneficial” but not essential to the successful 
administration of NARA. 

14. The questions here are of the kind that President Franklin D. Roosevelt referred 
to as “iffy” since it would require knowing the specific set of facts involving “political or 
partisan interference” (or “political demands or pressures”) to understand how best to 
confront them and which resources could best assist in this process. Hypothetically, if 
confronted by almost any untoward political or partisan interference, the Archivist has 
powerful supporters in deflecting these pressures beginning with the oversight 
committees of Congress — their members and staffs — ^whose bipartisan composition 
assures the continuous monitoring of events related to NARA. The Archives’ various 
stakeholders and constituencies have in the past also been highly sensitive to potential 
threats to NARA’s independence, and correctly so. Should the threats come from within 
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a particular Administration, the Archivist has the responsibility of engaging the key 
figures involved, privately at first, but when necessary, publicly as well. 


III. Policy Questions 


NAJRA Management 

15. The question asks “what managerial experience” I can draw upon in helping to lead 
NARA and its diverse workforce in the years ahead, specifically what skills I “bring to 

the Archivist’s role as, the manager o£a,latge-anganization.lL.Before-respondingr-the — 

historian’s element of my background cannot help recalling a May 22, 1995 report by a 
leading Archives’ stakeholder organization which noted: “The 16 [archival and 
historical] organizations that opposed [Governor Carlin’s] nomination [stressed] the 
issues at stake. . .[including] an over-reliance on management skills at the expense of 
needed expertise. ...” The issue of a large workforce, in my view, may neglect the crucial 
question of the quality of managerial ability. In an era that has seen numerous cases of 
inept, corrupt and failed “management skills” at giant corporations in this country, the 
important concern should be to judge whethef a hbmmee foyAjchivist possesses— in 
addition to the knowledge, experience and other skills being sought— the leadership ^ 
abilities capable of administering NARA. 


In this connection, it is important to recognize that the Archivist of the United States does 
not ‘manage alone,’ to paraphrase the popular book title, but as the head of a talented and 

Archivist, have any of his successors in the post had my experience of helping to create a 
major new organization (in this case, the National Endowment for.Democracy) and 
successfully direct the campaign to gain Congressional approval with a significant 
funding earmark and operating procedures, the latter while NED’s' Acting President;- all 
wittoione year. In the process, I ‘managed’- a bipartisan Board-of Directors for the 
project that included the Chairmen of both political parties and the heads of the AFL-CIO 
and U.S. Chamber of Commerce plus members of both houses of Congress, liberal and 
conservative. Nor has any previous nominee for Archivist, to my knowledge, managed 
for eighteen years an organization whose Board of Directors included the Chairmen of 
both political parties. Senators and House leaders from both parties, and key figures in 
the business community, also from both parties. The management aspect of my work 
over eighteen years as President of The Center for Democracy involved hands-on 
oversight and staff implementation of major funded projects throughout Central America, 
Eastern Europe, the former Soviet Union, Southern Africa, the Philippines and China. 

For most of this period, I traveled internationally an estimated 3-4 months each year, 
supervising Center programs with staff assistance. 

I do not view the administrative responsibilities as Archivist as more daunting than the 
‘smaller business’ model from which I have drawn most of my experience. On the 
contrary. Moreover, although small, I worked at various moments while President of The 
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Center for Democracy with a range of national and world leaders: U.S. Presidents and 
heads of state or government from at least four dozen other countries; leaders of Congress 
from both parties and legislative leaders from throughout the world; similarly, leading 
jurists including a majority of our Supreme Court and others from over eighty countries; 
corporate and NGO leaders from the U.S. and international private sectors. I welcome 
the management challenges posed by NARA and feel confident that I can address them 
effectively from the very start. 

In this connection, I should note that the publicly-distributed written questions posed to 
me after my nomination as Archivist of the United States by the leading national 
archivists ’^organizations included these: 

“How would you energize and inspire an aging [NARA] workforce that has been 
working with immense holdings, limited resources, and many unfunded mandates?” 

“How would you manage NARA’s need to capture the expertise long held by 
soon-to-retire members of the agency’s aging workforce?” 

A number of management issues are best understood as issues of leadership and, if 
confirmed, I look forward to addressing the concerns mentioned in these questions and 
others raised in my informal'discussions with NARA stakeTioldersloTIat'eT “ ^ 

16. This question — how to “ensure maintaining an appropriate balance among the 
functions of records management, storage, accessioning, presefvafionTand online access”' 
at NARA” — is an extremely important one and poses an ongoing dilemma for every 
Archivi s t of th e United States and NARA’s management team. The Archivist must strive 

to ensure such a balance, and at least three elements in re.sponse to the T s.sne-wrU-prove 

helpful; ^ 

"(I)”"' CohstMfdrscussion and review : The issue of appropriate balance within 
NARA’s core functions should be a subject of continuous discussion and review by the^“ 

Arehivist and NARA’s management team; the higher the profile of- art- issue during 

internal planning meetings, the less likely it will be neglected or ignored as a priority 
matter. 

(7) Budget Tocus : The issue of appropriate balance should become one of the major 
elements of background evaluations in preparing NARA’s budget andrin reviewing those 
budgets with 0MB and Congressional oversight committees. 

(3) Congessional oversight focus : Should the issue of appropriate balance among 
priority functions drift out of focus on NARA’s radar screen and that of the Archivist, 
those concerned with the question as members and staff of this Committee and others in 
the Congress are also in a position to revive interest in it persuasively. 

17. I have identified and briefly discussed the question of “NARA’s greatest 
challenges over the next five years” in my responses to Question 9 and, especially. 
Question 10. To summarize, these would include (but not be limited to) security issues 
for NARA as a whole and not limited solely to the “charters of freedom”; strengthening 
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and continuing the range of electronic records management programs now in 
development and/or discussion; strengthening links between NARA’s Archivist and 
central management team with the Presidential Library system; strengthening NARA’s 
educational and public programming ejfforts; addressing the range of issues related to the 
Information Secunty Oversight Office (ISOO); assuring adequate funding for NHPRC; 
and assuring the full Redesign of Federal Records Management. These and other 
challenges exist for NARA’s leadership in the years ahead. A number of them are 
reflected in NARA’s current strategic plan, whether “sufficiently” or not will depend 
upon information that awaits me at NARA. Should I be confirmed, I can make a more 
infonned judgment on what changes — if any — I would “make in the strategic direction of 
the agency.” Therefore, it would not be helpful, in my view, for me to comment on that 
question at this point, _ 

18. The question assumes that, at present, NARA’s senior executives are not 
“accountable for implementing the goals and objectives set forth in the strategic plan.” 
That may be the case, at least with some of them, though I have neither personal 
knowledge nor briefing materials to support this assertion. Should I be confinned by the 
Senate, I would obviously expect NARA’s senior executives to be fully “accountable” for 
implementing the strategic plan’s goals and objectives with whatever adjustments in the 
plan that might follow. Prior to Senate action on my nomination, however, I prefer not tq^ 

■ cornmenrfurtheriirthe-absence-of solidirtformation on the question. ^ 

19. The problem of replacing experienced personnel lost to retirement or to other 

■employment opportunities remains-a-serious and constant dilemma, not only for NARA" 

but throughout the federal government, as the question recognizes, “How,” the question 
asks, “will [I] attract new employees with the appropriate training to offset that loss?” 
There-are-vatious-possible-approaches in addressing this question. Some retiring — 
employees may already have trained their replacement “in house,” thus preserving 
NARA’s institutional memory while avoiding the need for a new outside hire. If a 
replacement position has been budgeted and no NARA employee appears to have “the 
rappropriate-.trainingfI.then .a jQh:search.outside..Qf government or in other federal agencies 
.mightproduce.a satisfactory, replacement. If not already initiated, it might be useful to “ ' 
have a series of pro-active discussions within NARA, targeting employees close to 
retirement, and soliciting suggestions on replacement issues. Another approach would 
involve an intensive outreach effort focused on recruiting young professionals or pre- 
pro fessionala with a Bachelor’s degree. A modest youth recruitment program combined 
with a comparably modest mentoring strategy for ffesh-from-college hires could prove 
useful in addressing the retirement issue. In the case of positions whose maintenance is 
urgent and required by NARA, where no suitably trained replacement can be found, it 
should be possible to consult with the General Counsel about the propriety of rehiring 
former employees or temporary hires of consultants to fill posts until more permanent 
arrangements can be made. Also, does NARA offer an adequate number of internships 
today to interest young talented and technically-able students in a career with the 
Archives? There are no simple or fully-satisfactory answers to the personnel problem, 
which must be addressed on a case-by-case basis. 
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20 . The historians and archivists with whom I met informally in recent weeks described 
eloquently some of the problems confronted by NARA — “space limitations, aging 
facilities, deteriorating records. . .substantial descriptive backlogs” — mentioned in this 
question. NARA’s current and projected budgetary resources evidently will not address 
these problems adequately, though the list is summary and descriptive, not detailed and 
precise. It would make sense in my earliest months as Archivist, if confirmed, to 
organize a working group comprised of NARA staff (current and former) and interested 
stakeholders (non-NARA archivists, historians and other researchers, et al.) to try and 
generate a priority list for the Archivist’s management team of possible actions to be 
taken to address these existing problems if not already budgeted. Congressional 
members and staff interested in NARA should be kept closely informed on working 
group proposals and full y brief ed by the Archivist and NARA ’s management team as 
developments proceed. 

2 1 . My limited knowledge at this time of NARA’s Records Lifecycle Business Process 
Re-engineering (BPR) project comes from a summary outline piovided in a NARA 
briefing book. As understood from this brief description, the BPR project is essential for 
a variety of reasons, including positioning NARA to function effectively in an E- 
Govemment environment, increasing speed and ease with which users can gain access to 
records and informatioir,- and decreasing the time and effort required by agencies and 
NARA to conduct business. In short, these and other BPR goals appear admirable. Its > 
substantive scope — addressing “all processes associated with Federal, Presidential, 
Congressional, anfrSupremc-Sotirrmateriats"as-well as personal papers” — appears 
challenging as does its scope of planned operation in NARA’s Washington, DC area and 
regional facilities as well as in the Presidential Libraries. 

It is my understanding that Phase 1 of BPR (Planning) was completed in mid- August 
2003, with Phase 2 concluded in June 200A The briefing material describes the ‘product’ 
of Phase 2 this way: “Detailed “As-Is” and “To-Be” workflows for three processes 
targeted for improvement:: Scheduling andappraisalpTransfer-and disposition; Federal 
electronic records processmgJ'.-TheBPRteam has apparently devised a roadmap that 
identifies activities necessary to achieve the ‘To-Be” model, and a schedule has been 
established for the next two years to implement the entire BPR system, including detailed 
“As-Is” and ‘To-Be” workflows this summer for federal records management, processing 
non-electronic federal records and reference services. By next winter, those workflows 
are scheduled for development affecting Presidential Libraries, “special access and FOIA 
review of Federal records.” 

Until I am briefed by those at NARA responsible for developing the Records Lifecycle 
Business Process Reengineering effort, and briefed also by key NARA stakeholders on 
their assessment of BPR, I will not be in a position to determine the degree of retraining 
or “realignment” of NARA staff resources potentially generated by this program. Should 
I be confirmed, I would anticipate those briefings as a first order of business if only to be 
responsive on this question to Congress, 0MB, and — especially— -NARA staffs and those 
elsewhere who are being affected by the procedural changes in managing, preserving and 
making available records. At the least, NARA’s “senior manager,” the Archivist of the 
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United States, must take responsibility for committing to a minimal level of retraining 
and realignment within NAJRA while BPR’s development proceeds, yet the two-page, 
single-spaced brief on BPR provided this nominee does not address its human dimension 
and costs. 

I agree with the question that steps must be taken “to minimize disruption and potential 
morale problems caused by rapid changes in staff roles and responsibilities.” One step 
would involve continued and targeted review of changing BPR procedures with a balance 
sought between greater efficiency in records management and minimal personnel 
disruptions. Candidly, I have no instant solutions to recommend here but pledge, if the 
Senate confirms me, to address the problems mentioned quickly and decisively. 

22. No function is more important in maintaining the complete independence and 
operational integrity of NARA in its range of responsibilities than assuring that the 
decision-making process of the Archivist and of all NARA. employees involved in the 
screening and appraisal of records is “free of imdue external influence” from whatever 
source. That records eliciting lively public, political and media attention will stir 
considerable interest is a fact of life for those managing public records in a democracy 
today. One important tool useful in assuring that such “interest” does not evolve into 
“undue external influence” on the screening and appraisal process involves confronting 
the issue internally at the earliest possible mdrhent, developing witlTkey NSRS 
administrators and stakeholders an adequate ‘early warning system’ that can flag 
potentially-sensitive situations and taking remedial steps to insulate those reviewing such 
records at NARA from improper pressuresTwhatever thTiburce. Apin, asln responding 
to earlier questions (i.e., #14) on related issues, often the counter-pressures whether from 
media, NARA stakeholders, or its staunch supporters in Congress can either relieve or 
bring an end to the undue influences-iavolve d ' , rz: 

Electronic Records Archiving - _ 

23;' My understanding of NARA’s program- to develop the Electrohic-Recofds- ’■ — - 

Arohives (ERA) comes largely at this point from some promotional- materials-and— 

detailed development schedules in NARA’s briefing books. The promotional statement 
announcing the ERA project— for that is what it remains at this point and one in its early 
pre-contractual'phase — could not be more sweeping in its claim, summarized thus: 

“ERA is NARA’s strategic response to the challenge of preserving, managing, and 
providing access to electronic records. ERA will authentically preserve and provide 
access to any kind of electronic record, free from dependency on any specific hardware 
or software, enabling NARA to carry out its mission in the future.” 

NARA correctly identifies the need for developing a system or systems for preserving 
over time the extraordinary growth in complex digital records being created by federal 
agencies. As in the case of BPR and other programs, one of my earliest requests for 
briefings, should I be confirmed, would be a comprehensive report — strengths and 
weaknesses, costs and benefits — of the ERA initiative’s current status. The research 
partnerships launched by NARA with a range of distinguished governmental and private 
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institutions to assist in developing ERA read most impressively, and I was comparably 
impressed by the detailed “risk management” data included in the briefing material, 
specifically “undefined ERA relationships with other NARA electronic records 
initiatives,” “assurance of successful source selection and contract award,” and “uncertain 
transfer load [especially involving access to restricted systems].” While proceeding with 
current plans for moving the ERA project forward, therefore, if confirmed, I would 
initiate an internal NARA-wide assessment of ERA’S development to date, a component 
of which would be intensive consultation with key NARA research partners and 
stakeholders on refining and improving the ERA timetable if necessary. No single 
challenge is more critical to NARA, no priority more urgent, than that of preserving and 
providing future access to electronic records. A constructive review of the progress and 
problems encountered by ERA to date can only help the overall goal. 


As I and the Committee recognize, my nomination as Archivist was not predicated on 
innate technological ability. Nevertheless, I feel a strong kinship towards those at NARA 
whose team efforts have developed ERA and other initiatives to date. Their efforts, 
reinforced by those of NRA’s key research partners, must now be brought to bear in 
reviewing the ERA initiative’s past, present and future. In this connection, if confirmed 
as Archivist, I would treat personally and with utmost seriousness my seat on the 

National Digital Strategy Advisory Board (NDSAB) and the consultative benefits. 

accruing to NARA'froin'cro'sTcommunication with that and other useful advisory groups. 


As Archivist I would assume that cooperative work by NARA and theiibra^Qf 

TrongfesFoii'a range of initiatives dealing with electronic records management would 
bear fhiit. The Librarian of Congress, Dr. Billington, whom I have known for many 
years, has been a government-wide leader in developing plans for the National Digital 

NARA and the Library of Congress on digital issues of concern to both institutions can 
only reinforce our common ability to meet the challenges of preserving anefproviding- ■ 
access to electronic records. 


-247 1-would begin a personal effort “to enhance NARA’s cooperationwithotheF 
agencies. . .attempting to address the problem of long-term preservation of electronic 
records,” should I be confirmed, by scheduling a round of meetings with the Librarian of 
Congress, Dr James Billington, Mr. Bruce James, Public Printer of the United States, ffld 
others interested in cooperating with NARA on the issue. Dr. Billington and Mr. James 
have offered staff briefings and encouraged closer cooperative relationships on issues of 
mumai concern, should I be confirmed. I feel certain that their counterparts at other 
institutions concerned with the problem — this question mentioned specifically the 
National Library of Medicine — would be comparably interested not only in maintaining 
current working relationships with NARA but, where possible, in expanding these. 
Meeting grounds such as that provided by the National Digital Strategy Advisory Board 
(NDSAB) discussions also provide an opportunity to explore enhanced cooperation. 
Seeking such unprecedented cooperation among agencies confronting the crucial 
strategies important to long-term preservation of electronic records will be one of my 
immediate and achievable goals, if confirmed. 
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25. Absent briefing materials on the issue of NARA’s and GPO’s respective roles “in 
preserving and ensuring access to electronic documents," I cannot respond to this 
question intelligently at this point. Should I be confirmed, I would schedule early 
briefings by the KARA management team to inform me of the current dimensions of the 
NARA-GPO relationship. I would also request early meetings with Mr. Bruce James, 
Public Printer of the United States, and his key staff to explore areas of common interest 
and issues related to modernizing the handling of digital and printed government 
documents. I have delayed accepting Mr. James’ generous invitation to tour GPO prior 
to completion of the confirmation process given my current lack of a KARA liaison, but 
should Lbe confirmed, I .would expect to develop quickly a strong working relationship 
jwittL-GEO-in-addressing i.s.sues.o£mutual-conGenh Respectfully, therefore, I will delay a 
response to the question of my belief in “the appropriate division of responsibility” 
between NARA and GPO and how the two agencies would work together on this issue, 
until I have had the relevant briefings discus.sed above. Then, I would be pleased to 
submit my response to the Committee. 

Records Management 

267' The question asks me to confirm strbhgly-held convictions, close to self-evident, that 
the meticulous maintenance of records and record-keeping systems is a pi votaf element iif 
a democracy such as the United States (as the question notes), an element “of both 
'ddctffienfrhg'andTc'eepm^bvenim accountable to its citizens, and protecting citizens’ 
rights.’’ I have had the experience over the past twenty years of observing in a range of ' 
countries transitioning from dictatorial to democratizing regimes the painful 
cons equ encps-nf-a virtual-a bsence~Qf re liable-government records and record-keeping. In 
the absence of such records, even an arguably “independent” judicial system's abilit y to 
protect .fundam.ental rights and an earnest government’s ability to maintain a rule of law 
are seriously compromised. My personal experiences in observing regimes that ignore 
the impdrtance'oTrelfabFe- government record-keeping and serious archival management, 
thereby failing their- citizens — whether in post-Yeltsin Russia or throughout most of 
Central America (Costa Rica excepted) and in a number of other countries — informs my 
basic view of the subject 

27. Over the past several months, I have met informally with a number of historians and 
other scholars, ,as well as with representatives of major historical and archival 
organizations. In those meetings, I sought to gain greater understanding of their 
“perspectives and needs” while assuring those with whom I met that, should I be 
confirmed as Archivist, I welcomed close working relationships with all of them, 
including groups which for whatever reasons opposed my nomination (as most of these 
same groups had opposed Governor Carlin’s nomination a decade earlier). I intend to 
continue informal discussions involving the historical, scholarly and archival 
communities, comprehensively and seriously, in an advisory role on the entire NARA 
agenda. If confirmed, I will also have the benefit of NARA staff briefings on specific 
initiatives of particular importance to these stakeholders if confirmed, and how the 
Archivist can address their concerns, which are wide-ranging. 
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It should be noted that different segments of the “historical and scholarly communities” 
display widely different KARA priority interests ranging from supplementing the 
NHPRC budget to expanding NARA’s various electronic records initiatives, to 
strengthening educational and public programming to addressing various staffing and 
administrative issues. All deserve respectful attention and timely response. 

28, The present system of federal records management, as we know, was designed for 

paper records, and although Federal agencies obviously still have paper records, most 
federal records are now created electronically and remain electronic for a portion of their 
lives. NARA’s Records Management Initiative (RR^, recogmzes the new electronic 
records reality — as well as the declining number of records mmagement staff . 
resources — by providing a comprehensive framework for new or revised records 
management policies and procedures throu.ghout the records’ lifecycle. A number of 
projects are now underway in support of the RMI. The briefing book summary provided 
to me includes projects dealing with documentary appraisal strategy, custody issues, 
mandatory destruction and advocacy, training and certification,.electronic records center 
services, flexible scheduling, stakeholder assurances, and resource allocation among 
other areas of concern. Much of RMI’s comprehensive program is now being 
implemented. - - - - 

“As Archivist,” the question asks, “what would [I] do to contribute to the success of this 
initiative?” The first stefrwould- be- to schedule earliest- NARA-briefings to familiarize 
myself in detail with the overall strategies and operations of the RMI project. As a major 
element of these briefings, I would want to learn more about NARA’s “targeted 
assistance” component withitLthe,RMI,-describedin my. briefing materials thus: “NARA 
forms partnerships with agencies to solve specific records management problems.” 

Which partnerships are now elements of the RMI? Which problems are they addressing, 
why, and in what manner? More generaUyTcan'aTeinfofced stress on ‘partnership 
solutions’ accelerate progress, reduce overall costs, and improve quality within the 
cuiyent RMI project? In .this respect. jtwpuld.b_eu.seful_tQ have a response not only from 
RMTs internal development team but from key partners — actual or potential — in this 
extremely important initiative. Finally, precisely because of the initiative’s importance, 
Congressional members and staff and 0MB should be briefed “regarding problems and 
recommended practices” not only in NARA’s annual reports but on an ongoing and 
timely basis, which could further “contribute to the success of this initiative.” 

29. As matters stand, NARA is centrally engaged with implementation of Section 207 of 
the E-Govemment Act. This section establishes an Interagency Committee on 
Government Information (ICGI) under the leadership of 0MB and the CIO Council. 
NARA serves on the ICGTs Executive Committee and leads one of its working groups, 
the Electronic Records Policy Working Group. NARA staff provides the Secretariat to 
the Executive Conunittee. The Electronic Records Policy Working Group is also 
interagency. The above infomation is outlined succinctly in the briefing material 
provided to me following my nomination as Archivist of the United States. 
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The question asks how NARA should “build on the requirements of the E-Govemment 
Act of 2002, in particular with respect to public access to electronic information.” The 
ICGI has a December 17, 2004 deadline to submit recommendations to the Director of 
0MB and the Archivist of the United States on “(A) the adoption by agencies of policies 
and procedures to ensure that chapters 21, 25. 27, 29 and 31 of title 44, United States 
Code, are applied effectively and comprehensively to Government information on the 
Internet and to other electronic records; and (B) the imposition of timetables for the 
implementation of the policies and procedures by agencies.” The Archivist must then 
issue the policies and procedures by December 17, 2005, 

Attached to the briefing materials was the Electronic Records Policy Workin g Group 
work plan for developing draft recommendations for ICGI. Considering the tight 
deadlines involved, I would meet at the earliest date with all those involved at NARA and 
with the inter-agency teams, should I be confirmed, to discuss the draft working group 
plan’s recommendations, asking specifically whether its recommendations adequately 
meet the goal of improving and strengthening public access to electronic information. At 
present, however, before being briefed in depth by NARA’s working group on the 
subject, it would be inappropriate to comment more specifically. I should add, however, 
that on initial reading, the draft Electronic Records Policy Working Group-Plan appears 
“tcrbe-athoughtful and comprehensive set of proposals addressing the challenges / 

involved. 


-30.— The Electronic Records Management (ERM) Initiative is one of two dozen E- 
Govemment initiatives begun in FY 2002 by the Office of Management and Budget. 
Unlike other E-Govemment initiatives, the ERM is noLbuilding a-portaLon information 
technology system. As I understand' EKM, it is conceived as a policy-onented project 
providing guidance on electronic records management that is applicable government- 
wide. In doing so, it assists agencies in transferring p'ermanent electroiiic 'fecofds to 
NARA in a range of electronic formats. The briefing materials Uged anumberp EBJM. 
.proj.ects.to date and planned activities under the prpgrarn for FY.2005_sho.uId..funding 
peipiit. 

If confirmed as Archivist, I and my NARA management team would work on several 
fronts to contribute to the successful continuation of the ERM initiative: 

Funding . Where government agencies threaten to withdraw from the ERM 
initiative because of internal funding issues, for example EPA, I would work with the 
agencies involved to address and resolve the problem; 

Interagency Agreements . Funding for work on the ERM initiative has required at 
least 16 interagency agreements, leading to struggles over funding, and diversion from 
other E-Govemment initiatives. I would seek to develop a more collegial process in 
consultation with 0MB and interagency participants; 

Personal involvement . If confirmed, I would seek early briefings within NARA 
on the benefits (and costs) of the ERM initiative as prelude to a measure of personal 
involvement as a program advocate. 
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3 1 . From what I have read, NARA has already taken important steps “to ensure that 
federal agencies retain, preserve and manage electronic records, pursuant to statutory 
mandates.” The process requires significant flexibility as NARA’s skilled workforce 
confronts on a daily basis the ever-expanding number of electronic records ranging from 
e-mails to electronic text documents to web sites and photographs and other visuals. A 
system of records management that had been developed and based on the primacy of 
paper documentation has required — especially in the most recent half-decade — careful 
redesign and regeneration within a variety of still-evolving electronic modalities. 

One persuasive technique in ensuring the effective management of electronic records has 
involved the partnership agreements NARA has signed with a range of federal agencies, 
seeking cooperation m the design and implementation of innovative records management 
Technologies nJARAT2 003 Annual Report’s article on “Managing the Digital Records 
of Government” describes the approach this way; 

“One example of a strategy [NARA has] adopted is to give agencies the flexibility to 
manage their records in a variety of ways depending on how the records are actually 
used. The rationale; it’s more important that an agency has the records itneeds when it 
needs them rather than a textbook records management program that may not serve its 
needs.” 


NARA retains a pivotal role as the essential coordinator of initiatives underway 
- throughout the federal government to design and implement model criteria for developing 
an electronic records management system which meets statutory mandates-while-servirrg- 
the needs of the agency involved. This process is still in its earliest stages, and NARA’s 
contributions — described in response to previous questions — range across a number of; 
iftipoftanTCand^pensive) projects; specifically its redesig n of Federal Record s 
Management and Electronic Records Management (ERM) initiatives, its E-Govemment 

Act implementation, its Records Lifecycle Business Process Re-engineering (BPR)_ 

project, and the Elec&onic Records Archive (ERA) program. 

In Sre 'realm of publicizing worthy electronic records initiatives with govemmenhwide- - 
ramifications, the recent transfer from the State Department to NARA of an initial group 
of electronic text records — including cables related to the conduct of State Department 
business and American foreign policy from July 1973 to December 1974 — represents not 
only an achievement in itself but potentially a useful government-wide model to 
encourage similar timely transfers of historical ly-iraportant electronic documentation that 
can then be opened for research use. 

If confirmed by the Senate, I would plan to receive early briefings from NARA’s 
management team on the stams of all existing efforts by NARA to assist federal agencies 
in retaining, preserving, and managing electronic records, pursuant to statutory mandates. 
At that point, my obligation and NARA’s would be to redouble such efforts by stressing 
innovative technologies, partnership collaboration and maximum encouragement of staff 
creativity in developing design and implementation procedures. 
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32. A number of previous questions have addressed aspects of a sensible response when 
asked “what unique challenges are presented by the need, to manage electronic records?” 
That electronic records accumulated by our executive, legislative and judicial branches of 
government require effective records management procedures is not in itself a ‘unique 
challenge.’ However, addressing the specific and overwhelming problems inherent in 
designing and implementing government-wide an adequate electronic records 
management system surely qualifies as a “unique” challenge. NARA’s report language 
accompanying its recent budget request states the heart of the matter, if possibly a mite 
melodramatically: 

“In the Federal Government, electronic records are as indispensable as their paper 
predecessors to document citizens’ ri ghts, th e actions for which officials are 
accountable, and the nation’s history. Effective democracy depends on access to such 
records. 

“Electronic records, however, pooc a critical challenge to MARA. In order to fulfill 
its mandate to provide ready access to essential evidence to the citizens and the 
Government of the United States, NARA must address and solve the dilemma of 
preserving and accessing electronic records that are complex by nature, diverse in 
format and exponentially increasing in volume. The rate of technological 
- obsoleseence-is-suchAhat-records-created-and-accessed-even two years ago may now ,, 
be unreadable. Unless this challenge is confronted and surmounted, there.will be no 
National Archives for the digital era.” - 


Arguably, the most difficult aspect of confronting in its initial phase the “unique 
challenge” of electronic records management as a government-wide problem has 
involved conceptualizing. an adequate system-wide strategy. The designers of N'AKS7s 
~Electronic Records Archive and other recent imtiatives fn the field — whether individuals 
working for NARA or in partnership from other government agencies or the private 
sector-reserve enormous credit for confronting intelligently the urgency of first seeking 
design sol utions in their work.- Archivist Carlin and his mana.gement team also deserve to 
be complimented for their st eadfa s t su pport of NARA personnel wrestling with the 
design problems inherent in newly-developing projects such as the ERA. 

The scope of the work that lies ahead prior to implementation of ERA remains daunting, 
including major administrative and cost issues that undoubtedly have to be resolved. 
Nevertheless, Churchill famously described a comparable point in another crucial though 
far different historic effort as being not the beginning of the end but, at least, the end of 
the beginning. Thus, we might evaluate NARA’s and other government-wide efforts 
today to confront the “unique challenges” of designing an appropriate electronic records 
management system, keeping in mind NARA’s own careful words, inserted in budget 
report language and understandably more cautious than those of the glossy promotionals 
produced by NARA to herald its ERA work: 

“Much remains to be done before the vision of ERA becomes a reality. The 

necessary projects and tasks fall in two large categories: designing the 
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structure and building it. ERA design activities involve researching and 
addressing fundamental questions in computer science, engineering, and 
archival theory; elaborating the archival business model that should be 
implemented in an ERA system, further articulating the information 
management architecture that needs to be put into place; and determining the 
specific system components. 

“The ERA Program has established key parmerships with other agencies, 
universities, archives, libraries, and institutions to develop its vision of the 
Archives of the Future. NARA has engaged the IT industry in an extensive 
dialogue on the possibilities for building ERA. 


“Building ERA will start with final acceptance of a comprehensive design 
along with a plan for developing, implementing, operating, and maintaining 
NARA’s ERA application ” 

This year NARA will award contracts for ERA system specifications and design. In FY 
2005 it plans to select a design and development team to build ERA with the goal of 
creating Initial Operating Capability (IOC) in FY 2007 “that will provide end-to-end 
functionality for managing, preserving and providing online access to NARA’s electronic 
records.” In this plan “Full Operating Capability” would be achieved by FY 201 1 . Tf 
confirmed, as indicated previously in my answers to this questionnaire, while continuing 
already-projected ERA plans~wor!dng-witlFNARAVmanagement team and leading 
experts on electronic records management, I will review in detail its current strategies and 
timetables with special attention to unanticipated costs, undue administrative and training 
burdens, unfore seen capabilities and-overall design effectiveness. 

A final thought on the question: The challenges of managing the government’s electronic 
records are certainly unique in many respects, but they did not emerge only yesterday or 
suddenly. In that sense, the challenges are not 2newTbut evolving and .cumulative ones. I 
look forward to understanding their historical roots better by reading at an early date 
Thirty Years of Electronic Records, a book of essays tracing the evolution of NARA’s 
various electronic records management programs since the mid-1960s. The book 
demonstrates the value of historical knowledge even when applied to fields burdened 
with the urgent tasks of futuristic systems design. 

33. A first step in responding intelligently to this excellent question of addressing “the 
government-wide problem of unscheduled (records not covered by a disposal schedule) 
electronic records” involves, in my view, collecting information for a possible inventory 
of known records that fit this description. If confirmed, I would schedule an early 
meeting with NARA’s management team augmented by its leading experts on electronic 
records administration, to brief me fully on options available to NARA in addressing this 
complex and costly component in electronic records management. NARA’s technical 
expertise will undoubtedly develop adequate procedures — if that has not already been 
done — for responding to the unscheduled records issue. However, the first step in 
resolving the problem is to identify its dimensions and extent before proposing remedies. 
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Which agencies are most at risk in this respect? Which least? And why? I should note 
that my NARA briefing materials did not refer to the problem. 

34. If confirmed, I will raise this issue at one of the earliest meetings of NAiRA’s top 
management team members, seeking their views on the reality and depth of this problem. 
Only then could ! develop plans to address the issue beyond any which exist today. 

35. The first step in ensuring, as the question asks, “that NARA establishes an effective 
and active oversight program of inspections of agency records management programs” is 
to determine what oversight programs exist today (if any) to address these concerns. The 
briefing materials provided to me by NARA contained no information on this issue. If 
confirmed, therefore, I would convene an early meeting of top NAi^ managers to obtain 
their perspectives on the current oversight related to inspections of agency records 
management programs. If, on the basis of this discussion and review, it seems 
appropriate, I would appoint a special working group to report back in a timely manner 
with recommendations to strengthen oversight procedures. At present, however, it would 
hardly be appropriate to propose plans for resolving a problem on the dimensions of 
which I have no solid information. 

Records Preservation and Access 


36. The adequate protection of census data is — and should be — an important concern of 

the Congress and of all Americans as a vital component of accurate nationahselfi 

awareness. The details and range of issues described in the question, involving archiving 
of the adjustment survey for the 2000 census, obviously require careful review and 
"cdiisultation with all those with an interest or stake in one or.anothecsoLution.JLInder. the ,, 
circumstances, it would be premature fo'r me — absent those details and full inlormation 
on the arguments involved — to try now to pass judgment on how, if confirmed as 
Archivist by the Senate, I “would. . .handle this situation.” WHatTcan’stateTs that,'aft'ef 
taking office, I would request from knowledgeable NARA administrators a-full briefin g 

on the facts, issues and options involved. I would then meet also with the relev ant 

officials of the Census Bureau and others with significant interest in the matter to solicit 
their perspectives. A resolution of the matter would then be based on a firm 
understanding of the dispute’s origins, facts, arguments and interests. As for how as 
Archivist I might “handle any similar future situations with, any federal agency,” that falls 
in the category of FDR’s “iffy” questions — i.e., ultimately unanswerable absent the 
situation. Still, “iffiness” aside, because of the respect in which I hold the judgment of 
NARA’s talented 3,000+ employees and my loyalty to them and to NARA’s high 
standards of evaluation, I would treat with the utmost seriousness evaluations and 
conclusions made by “our” agency in such cases should they arise again. 

37, My current views concerning public access to government documents remain 
substantially those expressed in each of the articles cited in the question, reflecting my 
commitment over a lifetime to supporting what Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
described in his book Secrecy: The American Experience as “a culture of openness.” 
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Like Moynihan and his Commission’s report, however, I recognize that we “are not 
going to put an end to [government] secrecy nor should we. It is at times legitimate and 
necessary. But a culture of secrecy. . .need not remain the norm in American government 
as regards national security.” In other words, unnecessary or excessive secrecy is our 
adversary, one unintended consequence of which — Mo5mihan pointed out— was the 
reinforcement in American life of what scholars have described as a “paranoid style,” not 
simply among extremist ideologues but among ordinary Americans. Moynihan cites in 
this connection the stunning example of that overwhelming majority of Americans who, 
as reported in a 1997 CNN-Time poll, “believe that their government is hiding 
knowledge of the existence of extraterrestrial life forms.” 

If confirm edCwhaLstepa willl take “to ensure appropriate access to government 
records”? One small.but concrete and important step will be to urge Administration and 
Congressional leaders to designate (if belatedly) their appointees to the Public Interest 
Declassification Board (PIDB) — -the so-called “Moynihan Board”— established in the 
2001 Intelligence Authonzatton Act. Another would be to continue and expand existing 
efforts by the current Archivist and his staff to speed declassification procedures. At the 
same time, I would review the current procedures for regular meetings with Archives 
stakeholders — ^professional organizations, media, and researchers among them — to assure 
the adequacy of communication between these groups and the Archivist’s staff on access 
“issues. I wouMT[ISD“SBek Tcrmfflntain the closest possible communication with 
Congressional members and staff concerned with access and declassification issues. If 
confirmed, I would conduct a review with Archives personnel to determine what further 
steps riughrbgrafcen'tff accelerate declassification and strengthen access procedures. 
Finally, it would be my responsibility as Archivist to speak out plainly and continuously 
on the subject as a primary advocate for access. 


38. I welcome the opportunity to set the record straight regarding my “commitment to 
,.public,access, based upon experiences with two of [my] published historical works, 
Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case and The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in 
-AmprCcd~-The:Stalin.Era.” -Since questions have been raised concerning the books’ 

. reception-by scholars. and other reviewers, I have appended to this questionnaire a 
summary of major reviews of each book. The question is premised on the concept that 
scholars normally and immediately make publicly available their privately-gathered notes 
(as opposed to public documents) collected during research. This actually is not the case. 
My experiences with both books is as follows: 

In 1972, with the American Civil Liberties Union as counsel, I sued the FBI (based on an 
article I wrote for the American Scholar, arguing for release of the Bureau’s Alger Hiss 
case files). After President Ford replaced President Nixon, the Ford Justice Department 
settled the case and — in 1975 — released tens of thousands of pages of documents to me 
and other requestors that allowed me to complete my book. Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers 
Case. My lawsuit set a precedent for general release without litigation of numerous other 
FBI files of historical interest. My copy of the FBI files on the case have been deposited 
at the Truman Library. My personal research files on the case have been shared with 
other scholars — notably Sam Tanenhaus for his important biography of Whittaker 
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Chambers — but outside events (primarily a lawsuit against me related to my book, since 
settled, and continued assaults on me personally and on my work by one magazine’s 
editor and contributors over the last several decades) persuaded me to maintain in my 
personal possession (as do most scholars) personal research files and notes on the case. 

On the nature of the attack on me personally and on my work, I suggest that you read the 
appended pages from historian William O’Neill’s A Better World— The Great Schism: 
Stalinism and the American Intellectuals', and Jacob Weisberg’s 1999 New York Times 
Magazine article, “Cold War Without End” (also appended). 

Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case was reprinted by Random House in 1997, and its place 
in the literature of espionage seems secure: George Lardner Jr., Washington Post, April 
19, 2004; “[Weinsrem’s]"book“exposmgOQger Hiss as¥h‘ai^d"Scmetligent7widely^" 
regarded as definitive, also won the resentment of Hiss partisans.” The Reader’s 
Catalogue: Perjury. “The definitive account”; Max Frankel, New York Times Book 
Review, 2/29/04, Perjury is “the dispositive research of the most thorough investigation 
[of the case].” 

With regard to The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America — The Stalin Era, the 
project began in 1993 with .an agreement between my then-publisher. Random House, 
and the retired agents’ organization of the Soviet KGB to- allow limited access to KGB 
records for Western scholars working with designated Russian co-authors on four books. 
Mine was one of the four. .The others_cDnc.emed,the:.Cuban.Missile Crisis, Soviet 
espionage in England, and U.S. -Soviet rivalry in Berlin. 

To address specific misunderstandings on what followed, I should clarify several key 

points: 

*Random House paid the retired agents’ group a substantial sum of money to gain 

access to the KGB material (I do not know the amount); 

•Neither I nor any other author in the series paid the retire^agents’_group 
anything, and our authors’ agreements were entirely wi&_Random House’s subsidiary, 
Crown Books. 

All of these background details— the project’s uniqueness and its scholarly limitations — 
are plainly spelled out for readers in the introduction and acknowledgements of The 
Haunted Wood, "which I have appended. After allowing access to the KGB files for over 
a year, the Russian authorities ended that access, and we proceeded to completion, 
depending heavily for corroboration on the U.S. intelligence agencies’ then-just-opened 
VENONA files. As to the restrictions under which we worked (for example, only the 
Russian co-author was allowed into the KGB archives to transcribe documents), as 
Professor Mark Kramer, Director of Harvard’s Cold War Project recently noted, 
“Weinstein had absolutely no say in the matter.” 

To address the access issues in connection with both books, I have made the following 
arrangements. Years ago, I arranged to bring firom Mexico to the Hoover Institution 
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Archives — where they are completely open to researchers — the papers of Herbert Solow 
an important journalist in the Hiss-Chambers drama. Hoover has also requested — when 
available — deposit of my personal papers there. It is appropriate now, therefore, to 
deposit immediately all of my files on the Hiss-Chambers case and all of the KGB 
records and notes on The Haunted Wood at the Hoover Institution where they will be 
available to all researchers. (In the case oiThe Haunted Wood materials, I will write my 
co-author urging that he support their immediate opening to researchers as I do since the 
material is copyrighted jointly.) 

Do I believe it is important for historians and academics to make their records and notes 
available so that their peers can judge the accuracy of their conclusions? Of course. Do I 
believe that it is important for the Archivist of the United States to ensure the maximum 
appropnate^cess to government records? Certainly. What criteria justify restricting 
access? Privacy considerations, national security considerations, and on occasion special 
circumstances (i.e., lawsuits, etc.), though in retrospect, I believe I might have sent the 
Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case material to an archive earlier, once the historical 
verdict was in. 

39. This question breaks down into three parts; 

1. As Archivist, when “if at all” would I release the over 2.5 million pages of 

upon the United States? 

. 2. Do I “believe the timely release of all appropriate documents is in the public 

interest”? ^ 

3. As Archivist, how do I view my role “in working with federal agencies to 
..facilitate. . .declassification” of classified materials from the Commission? 


Response to Part I . in time, certainly, the overwhelming amount of material compiled by 
the Commission will be released in an orderly_manner^ Given the fact that the 
Commission will issue its final report only late this Summer, there is still time for the 
Archivist of the United States and kexstaffto.meetJvitiL.Commissionjnembers: and .staff 
to discuss the details and timetable o£tcansfening^processmg_declassifying (where 
necessary) and releasing (where appropriate) the bulk of these records. Congress and the 
Administration, both before and after November 2004, also deserve to be consulted on 
these issues, as do those NARA stakeholders — i.e., historians’ and archivists’ 
organizations, and media, for example — with concrete interests in the future disposition 
of these records. 

Response to Part 2. Yes, I believe that the timely release of all “appropriate” documents 
from the Commission is m the public interest. I also believe that ail interested parties — 
including Commission members and staff as well as Congress — will wish to weigh in on 
the interpretation of that dispositive word, “appropriate.” 

Response to Part 3. Although always sensitive to issues of privacy and national security 
concerns in the declassification process, I view the Archivist’s major responsibility in 
working on declassification issues with other federal agencies to be the prime standard 
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bearer and advocate of maximum feasible access on behalf of NARA’s major 
stakeholders, working to obtain the earliest, most comprehensive and least censored 
release of the documentary record under NARA’s oversight. 

40. Information voluntarily submitted to the federal government by private sector 
sources under terms of the Critical Infrastructure Information Act of 2002 must be 
addressed with special sensitivity, especially when considering requests for access to or 
release of such data. Both privacy and national security concerns come into immediate 
play here. I assume that, with passage of the Act, NARA created a working group to 
develop "archiving, custody and public access" standards for such information; my 
briefing materials did not contain any reference to the issue. Plainly, developing specific 
approaches to applying the law and policy regarding such inform^ion requires close 
familiarity with. work already done on the issue by NARA’s General Counsel, its 
management team and others involved. If confirmed by the Senate, I would schedule an 
early briefing involving knowledgeable NARA personnel and on the basis of reviewing 
responses to date, would discuss with interested congressional members and staff both 
actual applications of the statute to date as it confronted access issues and potential future 
impacts. 

Presidential Records and E.0. 13233 


41 . ‘The test of a civilized intelligence,” F. Scott Fitzgerald once wrote, “is the ability to 
keep two opposed ideas in the mind simultaneously while retaining the ability tor.—.=;r'.-= 
■ function.” By this standard, which in Washington has a great deal to recommend it, those 
in government service (including the Archivist of the United States) who deal with the 

issue under examination — “public access to presidential records"— must surely strive to - 

-maintain Fitz.gera ld’s double vision. They are in the continuous business of seeking 
appropriate balance between a robust and thorough openness toward the release of 
presidential records while recognizing the constraints often present on complete or ea7lv~ ^ 
release. I described the dilemma this way in a New York Times “Week in Reyiew’’ article 
• aver two . decades.ago: 

“Now honoring the integrity of the historical record is the primary obligation 
for all of us. Therefore, maximizing the measure of openness of information 
is also an obligation. But no Federal historian would be a Federal historian - 
without recognizing an obligation to examine the legitimate concerns and 
purposes of one’s employers in either the release or the non-release of 
records. Unlike other historians. Government historians are often both 
researcher and administrator of the records being researched.” [Full article 
appended.] 

In this article and several others, I outlined my views on the complex dilemma of 
maximizing openness, views which have not changed significantly in the past generation. 
In a Washington Star article I wrote in 1978 (‘Time to act on public access to 
presidential, and other papers”), referred to in Question #42, 1 recognized that 
accelerating access to presidential records would probably decrease the degree of candor 
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in the deliberations of presidents and their advisors. However, I raised this question: 
“Would the ‘actual harm’ done [to a candid presidential decision-making process], ..be so 
great that the trade-off would not be in the public interest?” The answer is not a generic 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ but a calibrated measurement of the ‘opposed ideas’ — expedited versus 
measured access to pivotal recent presidential documents to be determined on a case-by- 
case basis. And how would I “balance these interests,” should I be confirmed as 
Anchivist? The answers are far from obvious: through careful staff work laying out the 
options available; by close consultation with all the major interested stakeholders — 
Administration officials. Congress, historical and archival groups, media, et al . — and in 
the end, coming to a decision that best serves the broader public interest and remaining 
available to any and all stakeholders, favorable or otherwise to the decision, to defend it. 
On the tough c alls, nothin g less com plex a nd focused shou ld be acceptable to the 
Archivist of the United States and his NARA colleagues. 

42. The question asks for my views on Executive Order 13233, the subject of a 2001 
lawsuit (American Historical Association v. NARA) seeking a declaratory judgment that 
NAkRA must administer the Presidential Records Act without regard to the terras of 
Executive Order No, 13233 issued by President Bush on November 1, 2001. If . . 
confirmed by the Senate as Aurchivist, it would be my responsibility — so long as 
Executive Order-! T233- is in place — to overseeNARA’s- legal team defending the 
Executive Order against court challenge. Therefore, prior to consulting witirNARA-'s — y 
General Counsel and his staff, I would respectfully defer a fuller response to the question 
until suchxonsult-ation-.-iWhat:I.can-.stateras.aprivate-citizen at this point, however, in 
response to the question of Executive Order 13233’s impact on balancing-the-interesbof — 
preserving confidentiality with the interest of public disclosure is that, obviously, the 
Exec utive Order tilts-the-balance.in confidentiality’s dfrecdon rather than timely 

disclosure. That much is clear. What could be helpful is for those dir ectly concerned 

with the Executive Order on all sides to step back momentarily from the current litigation 
to consider the possibility of a non-judicial accommodation, the terms of which would be 
negotiated by the principals .them.selyes..frhe;pursuit.Qf consensus on the issues raised by 
Executive Order 13233 surely, ought to.be allowed a moment or two of dialogue and_i':,:-::.-. 
negotiation before proceeding on the current legal and adversarial track. 

What will I do “to ensure that Presidential records, including P5 records (records relating 
to a President’s confidential policy advice) are available to the public in a timely maimer 
to the greatest extent appropriate”? My responses to Questions 37 and 41, among others, 
have already addressed this question. As previously stated, I am committed to 
maximizing access to all manner of government records, including presidential records, 

“in a timely manner” and “to the greatest extent appropriate.” Clearly, disagreements 
will arise over the precise calendar meaning of “timely” and the precise dictionary 
meaning of “appropriate,” but, with good will, most of these should be resolvable without 
major disputes or court action. 

On the final part of this question, as to whether I “still adhere to the views expressed in 
[the 1978 Washington Star] article,” the answer — as described in other questions as 
well— is ‘yes.’ How does E.O. 13233 affect “the balance” I discuss in the 1978 article? 
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As previously stated in response to this question, it tips the balance — at least 
temporarily — in favor of greater confidentiality and less public disclosure. 

Presidential Libraries 

43 . The conditions set out in the Consolidated Appropriations Act for 2004 regarding 
transfer of Nixon Administration presidential records and materials from College Park to 
Yorba Linda, California are designed to assure the safety and proper maintenance of all 
items in the collection. In Yorba Linda, the Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library and 
Birthplace Foundation now operates a private Nixon Presidential Library. The Yorba 
Linda facility is undergoing extensive expansion and remodeling to assure adequate 
space in compliance with NARA requirements. Once that NARA-compliance space has 
been created, transfers of Nixon records from College Park to YorbaLinda will begin. 
Congress will then receive from NARA for its review a report on the proposed Nixon 
presidential library which Congress will have sixty days to review. If approved, the 
Nixon Library will fall under the jurisdiction of ihe National Archives as a new 
component of the presidential library system. 

NARA’s 2004 appropriations legislation stipulated that no records were to be transferred 
from the Archives’ College Park facility to Yorba Linda until the Archivist certifies to 
Congress that the-Galifomia'faeilrtyeart-siirtablyhouse'the- documents and materials now 
in College Park and that Yorba Linda’s public, staff and storage spaces meet the 
standards required under the Presidential Libraries Act. It is not yet clear as to when this 
process wilFbe-completed as retrofitting existing-space and constructing new space at 
Yorba Linda proceed. 

Sin ce NARA persormeLdo.aot-expeetceviewio£the.Nixon ta pes and other material in 
College Park to reach completion until 2008 or later, no earlier transfer appears to be 
anticipated, at least from the information provided me to date by NARA. Initial staffing 
needs for the new Nixon library are being s’ou^t in FY 2006. The library will be staffed 
by NARA-hired.personnel once opened,- empjoyedjjy theTederal govemment in 
accordance with federal personnel proj:edures, _Should adequate space constructed to 
NARA standards be available at the Yorba Linda facility by then, however, initial 
transfer of 12,000 cubic feet of the total 42,000 cubic feet of records of the Nixon 
presidency now stored in College Park could be transferred as early as 2005 to Yorba 
Linda, according to one NARA expert on the process. At Yorba Linda, only NARA staff 
and not Nixon Foundation employees will be responsible for access to the records 
according to the regulations, laws and restrictions already in place on Nixon presidential 
documents and materials. Final staffing at the Yorba Linda facility is not expected until 
2009 so that the transfer process itself from this point to completion may involve five 
years or more. 

I have engaged in research at presidential libraries and lectured at several of them. I have 
enormous respect for the effective role played by the presidential libraries both within 
NARA and across the country. Should I be confirmed, I plan to convene a meeting of 
presidential library Directors to seek their candid counsel on areas in their relationship 
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with KARA and with one another that can be improved in the period ahead. Before 
responding to the question’s inquiry on any “plans or ideas” which I might have 
concerning the future of the Presidential Library program, I would not only welcome 
consultation with their Directors but, also, with the Assistant Archivist for Presidential 
Libraries and her staff as well as with users and stakeholders of the libraries themselves. 
On the basis of these discussions, I would expect to report to this committee and others in 
the Congress within a matter of months on specific plans and ideas linked to NARA’s 
relationship to the presidential libraries, 

rv. Relations with Congress 

44. Yes, and my response would come promptly. NARA has no more important and 
committed supporters of its work than the bipartisahlnembefs andTtTffsoT'Con^ess’s 
oversight committees. 

45. Yes, and the information would be compiled and sent promptly. 

V. Assistance 


46. The answers are entirely my own. I have not consulted with NARA (see my J 

response to Question 7 on this point) nor with any other “interested parties” in preparing ' 
the answers to these questions. However, I have benefited fromunforrnal-discuMipns-----— : 
over the past several months with a number of archivists and historians, some 
representing major organizations in their respective fields. Their comments helped 
clarify my thinking on a number of issues. 

Should this Committee and the full U.S. Senate confirm my nomination, I intend to 
continue on a regular basis my discussions with these and other majof'NARA 
stakeholders. Finally, I have also benefited significantly from discussions over_the-pasi 
several months with Senators and staff of the Government Affairs Committee. I wish to 
thapk the Committee for its thoughtful attention to this nomination process. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Allen Weinstein, being duly sworn, hereby state that I have read and signed the 
foregoing Statement on Pre-hearing Questions and that the information provided therein 
is, to the best of my knowledge, current, accurate, and complete. 
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ALLEN WEINSTEIN: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

iTom 19S5 to 2003, historian Allen Weinstein served as Weinstein's books include The Story. <f America (DK 
President of The Center for Demooaty, a nmv-profit Publishers, 2002), The. Haunted Wood- Smiei Espimam in 
fotmdation that he created in 1985 to promote and America-The Stalin Em (Random House. 1999? Modem 
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Peace Medal (1986) for "efiorts to promote peace, dialogue Rairdom House paperback, 1997), which recived several 

and free decdons in several critical parts o£ the. world"; . citaticns inchidir^ an American Book Award itmaination; 
The Ccnmdl of Europe's Silver Medal (twice, in 1990 and Freedom, and CnsisiAit American History ^landom 
1996), presented by its Pariiamenteiy Assembly, for ed*); Betwem the Wars: American Foreign Policy, firm 
"ootstaiulmg assistance and guidance over many years"; VersaiSes fa Pecai Harbor (Berkley pap«back); Prthide to 
and awards from fee presidents of Nicaragua and Populism (Yale Un tvei sit y Press); and amor^ edited 
Romanm for assistance in their countries' democratization coflectioitt, Cot^Uci m America (Voice of America); 
processes, other awards and feibwships have Amcriom Msyro SLowry (4fe ed., Oxforf Uiiivem^ Press); 
izrchided two Senior Lectuiesh^ an American Amertoan Themes: Essays in Historiography (Oxford); and 

Oxmdl of Learned Societies Fdlowship, the Truman and die American Cammiiment fa hrael QAehrew 
CommCTiwealth Fund Lectuiesh^ at fee Iferversity of Uxuveisity/Magnes Ress). 

London, and a Woodrow WIsoti International Center for Weirtstem’s articles and essays have appeared in The 

Sdholais Fellowship, hi 19K7 he ddxvered-fee-Biccrten Amerksrt-S^vjlia^r-Tlhe-J^juaiam- Historical The 

rdal Fourth <rfjuly Oration at Boston's Fat>euiiHaIL Business History Eeoiew, Omtmeniary, Encounkr, Es^dre, 

He became Seruor Advisor on Democratic Institutions at The Journal of American Hfrfary, The Journal of American 

IFES (ihteinational Foundation for Election Systems) in Studies, The New PepubHc, New Yoth, The New. York Peoiew- 

September^XlS. ~ of Bo<dspThrNearYork~Timesi Neojsoxdc, Tame, ILS. News 

He was Univetsi^ Professor and Professor of History at and Worid Report, The Wall Street Joumd, and The 
Boston XJrwrersitf from 1^15-89, Univetsity Professor at Wa^dngion Post .. His television credits indude that of 
Georgetown Universfty from 1981-1984 and, from 1981 to historical consultant on two FEstory Channel programs on 
1983, - Esrecutive Editor of TTie Washin gton- Ouarteriirat — Soviet-espionagg fl998-19991. fee 198 8-89 PBS series 
Georgetown's Ceitfer for Strategic and hitemational to-Face: Comxrsadons on the US-SaoUi Sunmnfry (0>-Host; 
Studies. He served as a member of The Wa^dngton Post Editor and Writer), The Sdbadoran Ddxde (Moderator and 
editorial staff in 1981. From 1966^ he was Professorof---piodncer;lS84);andbtsi& Washmgfon(ffostaiidCjeator), 
History at Smith College and Chairman of its American a 1981 FBS pabiic afeuts series. He has been a frequmt 
Studies Program. In 1984 he served as- President of the ->'fo'aunerriatOTbaCNN,C-SPAN,andotherrietwoik$. 
Center fpr the Study of Democratic fostitutions. From KGs mfemational public service activities mdude 
1982-84 he <firected ^ research study feat led to creation chairing fee Center's election observation ddegatiom in H 

of fee National Endowment for Democracy and was Salvador (1991), Nicaragua (1989-90, 1996), Panama (1988- 

Acting President of ^ Endowment He has also held 89), fee Phil^pjrines (1985-^, and Russia (1991, 1996, 2000), 

visiting professorships at Brown, Columbia, FIU, ai\d Weinstem organized a bqrartisan group, at the request of 
GWU. fee US. Senate Foreign Relations Cbmmittec, which 

Weinstein was a founding mentber in 1985 of the Board reported on the preparations for the Philippines' 

Directors of the United States Institute of Peace and presiderttid election; later he was a member of U.S. 

Chairman of its Education and Training Committee, Observer Delegation, advisor to fee Delegation's co- 

remainmg a Director until 2001, and now serves on fee chairmen, and co-author of ib final report fo 19^ 
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of fee fotemational Institute of Democracy in Strasbourg to a UNESCO co nfe rence in Tashkent He was also 

from 1989 to 2X71. He chaired fee Judging Panel for tite Coordinator and Vlce-Chainnan of fee U5. delegation to 

annual httemational IMPAC Dublin literary Award frmn the 1982 UNESCO World Conference on Culture. 

1995-2003. He serves on fee Advisory Coundl of the LBJ 
School of Public Affiurs (Universi^ of Texas-Austin). He 
is Chairman, of fee Woochow Wilson Presidential Library 
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Director 


April 15, 2004 


Mr. Allen Weinstein 

6021 Onondaga Road • 

Bethesda, -MD 20816 

Dear Mr. Weinstein: 

Congratulations on your nomination to the position of 
Archivist of the United States. 1 hope you will find that this 
position will be both challenging and rewarding. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of the letter sent/ to 

the’U.S. Senate stating that the Office of Government Ethics has 
reviewed your financial disclosure--repo,rt-_ 7 ..and:--->hat-you are in 
..compliance with applicable laws and regulations ..governing conflicts 
of interest. Also enclosed is "Ethics Starts Here: A Guide for 
Senior Officials" to provide you with_an introducto:^ guide to the 

Government ethics -rules-, We--^op^yotr— wi-Hr— find — this — overview 

-helpful-. - 

In addition, as you may already know, all Federal agencies 
have a Designated Agency Ethics Of ficial •(DAE0 )t“- I f in the "course 
of-the -confirmation process, you have any questions about-conflicts 
of interest or other ethics related matters, you should contact 
your DAEO, Christopher M. Runkel, who can be reached at 301-837- 
6001. 

I wish' you all the best as you proceed through the 
confirmation "process . 


Sincerely, 


Maril^ Glynn... 
Acting.. Director. ■, . 


Enclosures 


United States Omce of Government Ethics- 1201 New York Avenue, NW.. Suite 500. Washineton. DC 20005-.59I7 
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April 15, 2004 

The Honorable Susan M. Collins 
Chair 

Committee on Governmental Affairs 

United States-Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-6250 

Dear Madam Chair: 

In accordance with the Ethics in Government Act of 1978, I 
enclose a copy of the financial disclosure report filed by Allen 
Weinstein, who has been nominated by President Bush for the 
, -position, of .Archivist of the United States. 

We have reviewed the report and have also obtained advice 
the National Archives and Records Administration concerning any 

possible conflict in light of its functions and the -nominee'-s— 

proposed duties. Also enclosed is a letter dated April 13, 2004, 
from Mr. Weinstein to the agency ethics official, outlining the 
gfppq hp w ill take to avoid conflicts of interest. 

Based thereon, we believe that Mr. Weinstein is in compliance 
with applicable laws and regulations governing conflicts 'of"' 
. interest. 


Marilyn L. Glynn 
Acting Director 

Enclosures 
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April 13, 2004 


Christopher M. Runkel 
Designated Agency Ethics Official 
National Archives and Records Administration 
8601 Adelphi Road, Suite 3110 
CoUege Park, MD 20740-6001 

Dear Mr. Runkel: 

The purpose of. this letter, is to describe.the steps that I intend to take to avoid any actud 
or apparent confHot of interest in the event that I am confirmed for the position of 
Archivist of the United States (Archivist). 

As required by 18 U.S.C. § 208(a), I will not participate personally and substantially 
while serving as Archivist in any particular matter that has a direct and predictable effect 
on my financial interests or those of any other person whose interests are imputed to me, 
unless I first obtain a written waiver, pursuant to section 208(b)(1), or qualify for a 
regulatory exemption, pursuant to section 208(b)(2). I understand that the interests of the 
■following"p'ersons“are impnte(ftcnne:~myspouse,'~any organization in which I serve as 
officer, director, trustee, general partner, or employee; and any person or organization 
with which I am negotiating or have an arrangement concerning prospective employment.' 
rfurther understand thatthe prohibition'set forth in section 208(a) applies to any financial 
interests I or my spouse may have as of the date of this letter, as well as any financial 
interests we may acquire in the future. 


As described below, I will resign from any organization in which I presently serve as 
officer, director, trustee, general partner, employee, or consultant. There are no persons 
or organizations with which I am negotiating or have an arrangement concerning 
prospective employment. - 

Upon confirmation, I will resign the following positions for which I receive 
compensation: (1) Senior Advisor for Democratic Institutions with the International 
Foundation for Election Systems (IFES); and (2) consultant to the Mary Baker Eddy 
Library for the Betterment of Humanity, Inc. (Eddy Library). Pursuant to 5 C.F.R. § 
2635.502, for one year after I terminate my positions with IFES and the Eddy Library, I 
will not participate in any particular matter involving specific parties in which either 
organization is a party or represents a party, unless I am authorized to participate. 

Upon confirmation, I will resign the following unpaid positions: (1) Trustee for the Eddy 
Library, (2) Secretary for Dominguez Development, Inc., an entity wholly owned by my 
wife' ; (3) Chairman of the Advisory Council for the Woodrow Wilson Presidential 
Library Trust, which is affiliated vrith the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation; (4) 
Member of the National Advisory Council for the Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public 


' I own no interest in and receive no income, including passive income, from Dominguez. 
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Affairs at the University of Texas- Austin; and (5) Member of the Chainnan’s Advisory 
Council for the U. S. Institute of Peace. Pursuant to 5 C.F.R. § 2635.502, for one year 
after I terminate my positions with tiiese organizations, I will not participate in any 
particular matter involving specific parties in which any of the organizations is a party or 
represents a party, unless I am authorized to participate. 

Upon confirmation, I will terminate my contract with Basic Books to write a book on the 
development of global democracy since the Second World War and will return the 
advance given me by Basic Books under the book contract. Pursuant to 5 C.F.R. § 
2635.502, for one year after I return the advance, I will not participate in any particular 
matter involving specific parties in. which Basic Books . is a party or represents a party, 
unless.Iam.authoiizedto_partic.ipate, . 

In addition to her other assets listed on my SF 278, my wife owns whole or partial 
interests in Dominguez Development, Inc., Alta Enterprises Limited Partnership, and 
Aspen House Limited Partnership. Pursuant to 18 U.S.C. § 208, absent a waiver, I will 
not participate personally and substantially in any particular matter involving specific 
parties that would have a direct and predictable effect on the financial interests of any of 
my wife’s assets, including those listed in the preceding sentence. Further, pursuant to 5 
C.F.R. § 2635.502, 1 will notparticipate in any particular matter involving specific partie; 
in which my wife or any of the entities listed above is or represents a party, unless L^ 
authorized to participate. 


Sincerely, 



ALLEN WEINSTEIN 
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THE WEEKM^VIEW 


Ideas the mew YORK TIMES 

& X rendScontinued 

Scholars In 
The Middle of 
Battles Over 
Information 

I Tjtu^hawtfaSed^ penuadtCongrw that ^Free- 
dom of Jaformation Act is too free, but that hasn't 
stopped the Reagan Adminstration from attempting 
to correct v/hat ft regards ds the eccessesofopengov- 
emme/ft spawned by the low. An E x ecutive Order on 
dassiflcation promulgated this spring, fiit example, 
gives offldals broader authority to vddihold Information 
on the ground of naSional security. Budget cuts are re- 
spicting-dm compHatUin and dispersal of Qaverrtment 
statistic and slowing dedessiflcation of documents at the 
hratioRot Archives. And last month, Mr. Reagan signed a 

measure making It a crime to disdas* the identity of cov- 
ert agents. These moves have troiMed press and public 
iffain groups, but they ore espectany verinj to Federal 
Historiaiirwhe rrmst mediate between the often car^fUct- 
'ngdenuoidsoftheagenciee they wor*/or. outdderi! who 
some to them for (n/tormadon and, of course, history It- 
telf. At a recent meeting of The Society for Htsfory in the 
Feared Government, Alien Weinstein, a historian and 
professor at Georgetown University and executive editor 
jfThe Waskirigion Quarteriy, Alfred Goldberg, ddefhis- 
xirian In the office of the Secretary of Defense, and Qirin- 
on J. Shea Jr., former dirtctor ^ the C^c* of Privacy 
md Jrq^rmtdfon Appeal and currentiy director and coun- 
wl for the Justice Department's ^ecutive Office for 
'JnitedStates Trustees, discussed the dtiemmas confroni- 


ng Federal historians. Excerpts follow. 



Allen Weinstein 


Uie was 0 &C 8 mtidh simpler (Or Fediarel Ustoclans. 
CUtssification laws were tigi^, there was t loag'etand* 
log disloterest oo the part of the American pobile to their 
wotk, even amocg thdr acadenic brethren. Ibere was • 
thn a sense of buteaucratic detadmwnt from the broader 

Qow of historians. At one point, (or better or worse, ob8ca> 
rity was (to own nneard, at least morally, in the leobe that 
id, 15, 20 years sgo. Federal historians knew where tbelr 
ifleg^BKO lay. knew the ground rules, the preoon- 
toprtorei, toe assumptions governing their behavior with 
irdiiv^ with coUeagues in Oovernment or with re- 
tBardms from the outsWe^ And tiwe was, for some, a 
>srttin hciistlc attractiveness to this process. But, 1^ 
V. B. Yeats's words, ‘all has changed uttariy. • 

Suddenly, Federal hlstxnlans are being thrust Udo toe 

niddle of puUlc debate on vazioua hnroes, ranging from 
Vatargate to toe VleCoam War to spy cases to buaineas 
nacfainaticna at the highest international level. And the 



in any gi^ record hM bec^e as acute dtiinmma , nd 
leads me to a phes o meaon I refer to as the ‘greecing' of 
G<rrerTmieothistorlans7aatfafarcfiMstsasweIl.~’ 

At a tisxe when Federal Uatorians are as Uitoly to see 
a Bob Woodward or a Seynmur Hersh as an academic od' 
league racing for first use, or fim strike, at any records, 
the archivea are proving to be a gold mlne^ At a time when 
thla person arrtvea who shares year coscetna and wants 
to find oat what Is happening, yon find yourself waQlng a 
fine Use between the concern for history from the tosi^ 
and the growing obsession with historlt^ records cn the 
outside. 

What has toe model for naany Government histotiaai 
become? One modd is toe Isveatigative reportorial 
model, whidi stresses the exposA, pursues the t^ectioc (rf 


acoablyfactcalreccnl. • 

Now, honoring the int^rity of the hiatorical recmd is 
the primary obU^ttion for all of os. Ther efor e, maximlZ' 
.ingthemeasnre.ofcpennesabfinformationisalsoasoldi— 
gation. Bet x» Federal historian would be a Federal histi>> 
rian without recogatziDg an obligation to examine the Ifr-' 
gltimate concerns and purposes of one's employes in ei* 
ther the release or the Doo-releese of reosrds. Unifies 
otberhlstorlana,.Governmeathistoriansareottepbo tofe-- 

searched. 

In Washington today, however, within toe ihnks of 
many yoonger Government hbROTianr— and aotne not BO' ’ 

^ young «— anrinnmtijiism Is 'widespread. By this, I refer to 
a duuige from a presumption bdd- by numyjirtmgh toe 
late 1960's andet^ 1970's that one's pdcixnary reaponslbfi* 
Ity was to toe ageoCT or to the department with whidr one 
was kleotifled, and thrcnigh that to the Oovernment at 
large. 

There exists now a great queatiaci retarding the Gov- 
ernment histoiiaD*s relatiocs^ to any given set of indi- 
viduais in power and the degree to whlto tluit relatfonabip 
is defined in e negative context. The importance td this 
question has been enhanced In part because over the last 
10 years, there has evolved in this country a strafe for 
control of the American past It is a contost that over tiie 
last generation has toned toe pest itself and the u nder- 
standing of .the pest into a battleground for debate'over 
policy and penonaeL - . . 

If you picked up The Waahihi;ttn Pb« recent^, for 
example, you would have seen a ^ece (m the role m for- 
mer Secretary of State Henry Kisser and Alexander 
M. Haig Jr., then his associate, in wiretaRJing jparaaMsts 
airririg toe Nixon yeeirs. In bis mesnoiia, Mr. Kissing 
baa offered Us own intarpretatiem of tinee events. Whd 

among us could argue that what is at issue in these pieces 

is dead and buried and has no Immediato Impficatians for 
thecmreotAdmlnlscratlaQ? / ' 

What I'm suggesting is that our statesmen must Write 

Ito poUtidans, with two eyes coctod for the posse of criti- 
cal scholars ami fournallats at tocir backs; which 
a problem. F«r to some extent, these memUia diluto ti» 

historical record in the name of providing effective apok>- 

flas, which l e aves the Federal historian trying to ^7 
umpire. And this goes to the heart of one's historical Judg- 
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from THE NATIONAL INTEREST, Winter ; 


Daniel Facricfc Moynihan, Secrecy: The 
American Experience (New Haven: Yale 
UnivBisity Press, 1998), 262 pp., J22.50. . 


tmp^jjgjj^OSX-recent.pjiblic service_ 

J. that Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan has performed for his country was 

his_able st ewardsh ip of_^e bipartisan 

Commission on Protecting and Reducing 
Government Secrecy. The commission’s valu- 
able 1997 report, “Secrecy; A Brief Account of 
rtry-AmerirarT-FTperience’*, contains the most- 
sensible recommendations offered in recent 
_years for reversing the U.S. nadonal security 
“culture of secrecy”, an outmoded eighty-year 
inheritance of t^o world wars and the Cold 
M^ar. Mc yiban ’s cridque has spedsil iiedibil- 
ity because of his bacfc^ound as a fiercely 
and-communist cold warrior during his years 


wi 
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as U.S. ambassador to the United Nadons and 
in the Senate. Throu^out the Nixon-Fotd- 
Carter decade of detente-oriented policies 
toward the Soviet Union, Moynihan called for 
waging a more aggressive “war of ideas” 
against our chief adversary. In the Reagan- 
Bush years, the senator was notable foi-his 
unabashed hawkishness toward the Soviets. 
This made Moynihan’s recent work as chair- 
man of the Secrecy Commissionaii-adKersari^ 
al event of consequence for opponents of 
greater “openness” — past and current 
American intelligence community figures — 
who are vehemenr in-their-eemptaSailaSbur 
Moynihan’s proposals for reducing excessive 

government secrecy. 

Now Senator Moynihan has expanded his 
appendix to the commission’s reporuinto an 
elegant, quotable, scholarly, and timely book. 
Secreg:: The American Experience should be 
required reading for all those, in or out of 


>s 
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government, who profess serious concern for 
the national interest. Historian Richard Gid 
Powers’ extended introductory essay both 
frames the issues and sets the stage for 
Moynihan’s eloquent exposition of the dan- 
gers and errors wrought by excessive govern- 
mental secrecy. Moynihan builds skillfully on 
tie insights (which he dtes) of Edward Shils’ 
early Cold War Jandmark, The Torment of 
Secrecyi and especially on Max Weber’s analy- 
sis of how government bureaucracies metasta- 
size in their self-protectiveness: “As Weber_ 
has shown, a culture of bu re aucracy will 
always tend to foster a culture of secrecy.” 

With praise having been offered, I should 
declare an interest. Moynihan and Powers 
both cite and comment favorably on my 
research, as they do on a number of ocher 
recent scholars of twentieth-century national 
security issues. Since neither man has yet read 
my forthcoming book on Soviet espionage in 
America tiunhg the thirtfes'tm the war yeafs,^ 
however, it is worth noting that what my co- 
author Alexander Vassiliev and I found in 
-Soviet-intelligence-archives further confirms 
two of Secrecy’s major conclusions: that a 
number of U.S. government officials engaged 
in spying of a highly damaging nature on 

and that the Soviet espionage networks had 
been largely dismantled in 1945 after the 
defections of Igor Gouzenko and Elizabeth 
Bentley. Thus- the “Second RetTScare” that- 
fpllowed — with tht politically corrosive 
efforts' of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, Joe McCarthy, and others — vrss 
belated and fundamentally injurious to 
American national security. 

Moynihan outlines crisply and with a 
wealth of anecdotes the evolution of govern- 
ment secrecy from the U.S. entrance into 
World War I through today’s post-Cold War 
dilemmas. He devotes chapters to the secrecy 
process as it developed in World War II, with 
special attention given to the impact of atomic 
weapons research on producing a fially articu- 
lated “culture of secrecy”; to internal security 
issues of the Truman-Eisenhbwer years; the 


'V'ietnam War; Watergate; and the Iran- 
Contra controversy of the Reagan era. 
Moynihan quotes approvingly the conclusion 
of Glenn T. Seaborg, Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman from 1961 to 1971, in 
a 1994 Science article titled “Secrecy Runs 
Amok”, that “security classification of infor- 
mation became in the 1980s an arbitrary, 
capricious, and frivolous process, almost 
devoid of objective criteria.” Before leaving 
the AEC, Moynihan notes, Seaborg had his 
private diary and journal “cleared virtually 
_ wiffiout deletion.” Several years later, howev- 
er, after retrieving his journal from the 
Department of Energy’s classifien for a writ- 
ing task, Seaborg found that — although 
cleared previously — now “passage after pas- 
sage had been redacted, much of it explicitly 
public information . . . some of it purely per- 
sonal (like his account of going trick-or-treat- 
ing with his children on Halloween).” 

A more serious example of counterpro- 
ductive obsession with secrecy involved the 
fact that, although President of the United 
States, “Truman was never told of the 'Venona 
decryption”, a decision made by high-ranking 
army generals. Because of this, Moynihan 
speculates, Truman questioned the reality of 
-much Soviet spying during the war years since 
“all [he] ever ‘learned’ about Communist espi- 
onage” came not from solid U.S. intelligence 
data but from his Republican adversaries’ 

- investigations and speeches. v 

ECRECY addresses throughout the 
central question raised first in its 
introduction: “How, then, did the United 
States of America stumble into the shadows of 
a secrecy system that still produces more than 
six million classified documents a year and 
that pokes and prods some three million indi- 
viduals to certify their worthiness to be trust- 
ed -with papers stamped Confidential, Secret 
and Top Secret?” Moynihan is a particularly 
exuberant polemicist in describing two ironic, 
unintended consequences of secrecy’s perva- 
siveness on U.S. national security issues, espe- 
cially during the Cold War era: the bureau- 
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cratic classifiers’ often inaccurate analysis of 
basic jacts and trends, and, in the American 
pnblic-at-Iarge, the terrible damage that 
unnecessary secrecy wrought by encouragii^ 
widespread belief in a Walfurpstiacbt of con- 
spiracy theories. 

Moynihan shows in some detail how, 
most egregiously, the CM. — abetted by Tarious 
influential ^edal government reports — dra- 
matically overestimated both the economic 
and military strength of the Soviet Union fijr 
decades. These assessments by the intelli- 
gence bureaucracies resulted in a number of 
fundamental U.S, policies toward our chief 
Cold War adversary being based upon erro- 
neous calcnladons of the latter’s actual situa- 
tion and future prospects. A public airing and 
debate over .these findings ndgbt have resulted 
in a more objective base on which to make 
policy; but during the Cold perfodj as 
Moynihan notes, “with the vast expansion in 
bnreaucratiration came a remarkable rou- 
tirdzation of secrecy." Closer to-home^ — 
Moynihan points out diat U.S. support for 
the Bay of Pigs invasion proceeded withont 
any attendon by its planners to a major public_ 
opirdon survey, which i 
spread popular support on the island then 
enjoyed by Fidel Castro and his recendy 
empowered revoludoniry government. 
Uni^rtunately,' in this instance as in others, - 
"open sources sinyly had no s t a nding ." — 

As for the notable spread of conspiracy 
mania^ Moynihan identifies a range of these in 
arguing that excessive concern for govern- 
mental secrecy has reinforced a "paranoid „ 
styie"— not simply among the usual suspects, 
ideologues of the extreme Left and Right, but 
amnng onfinaiy Ameiicans. Fully three-quar- 
ters now blame agencies of the U.S. govern- 
ment for alleged involvement in John F- 
Kennedy’s assassination, while an even greater 
number, according to a 1997 CNN-Tiwe poll 
dted by die author, "believe that their gov- 
ernment is hiding knowledge of the existence 
of extraterrestrial life forms.” 

In his final chapter, "A Culture of 
Opcimess”, Moynihan restates his commission’s 


basic and sensible recommendations for reduc- 
ing unnecessary, secrecy throughout 
Washington’s departments and agencies, pro- 
posals that now await legislative considerarion 
by tibe next Congress. "We are not going to 
put an end to secrecy”, the senator concludes, 
“nor should we. It is at times legitimate and 
necessary. But a culture of secrecy . . need 
not remain the norm in American govern- 
ment as regards national security.” 

M " ANY EXPERIENCED intelU- 
gence community professionals see 
no need for the refiirins that Moynihan advo- 
cates, however, and have criticized the com- 
mission’s report accordmgiy. But at a recent 
gathering attended By tins reviewer md sever- 
al of these individuals, the complaints 
expressed by some were more angry than ana- 
l^c aniTinvolved more curses tiuh^ commen- 
tary. If nothing else, the extent of the hipaiti- 
san support enjoyed by the report of die com- 
-missioir(one-of whose-members was- Senator- 
Jesse Helms!) should encourage more con- 
stiuctive criticism ftom government classifiers 
t han foolish and self-defeating efforts to 

Fortunately, whatever actions Congress 
might take or decline to-take with regard to 
the Moynihan commission’s proposals, the 
age of instanfglobalmass media and the— 
-Intetnet has overtaken effiirts at self-perpem- 
ation by the executive branch’s millions of 
vestigial informational censors, our domestic 
Canutes trying desperately but unsuccessfully 
to hold back the tide of data that inundates us 
in this Information Age. What it points up is 
that information is not the same thing as 
intelligence, which is another word for 
knowledge in a specific setting. And that, 
despite the common confusion on the point, 
is no secret at aU. □ 

Allen Weinstein is president of The Center for 
Democracy. His new book, Tbt Htuntei 
Wadi Smiet Espimage m America — Tic Stalin 
Era, with co-autiior Alexander Vassiliev, will 
be published by Random House in January. 
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Reading Alger Hisses Mind 

. A legal scholar attempts to fathom a truly impenetrable lie. 


ALGER HISS’S 
LOOKING-GLASS WARS 

Thfe Covert Life of a Soviet Spy. 

By Q. Edward White, 

IQustrated. 297 pp. New Yorfe; 
Ox^rd UhiveHity Press. $30. 


By Max Frankel 

I F you are too young to c^e much about 
ger move on. Turn away also if you re- 
call die case and sdll believe Hiss never fed 
secrets to- Soviet agents. But if you accept 
Hiss's guilt, as most, historians now do, you will 
profit brom.G, £dw^ White's supplementary 
specnlatioas about why, after prison, that serene 
_anid.cbarming_man ^cxtflced his marriage, ez- 
~ p k rtted-a" S on*s- ! ove-apd~.^jQsed the. trust of fer- 
vent supporters to wage a 427year Struggle for a 
viodicatitai that could never be honestly gained. 

' * ~ ~White'is a legal scholar at tihe University of 
Vlrgiala,^^ la “Alg^ Biss's Lookiag-Olass 
- Wars'* he not just paiuhigl^al evidence. In- 
_spired by.aV±^nce fan^ connectloa to Hiss, he 
f^*a Ei»ed to ruminate on two enduriz^ myster- 
ies: why Hiss persisted in his lying and why he ■ 
manage to fool so many Axnericans for so long. 
White's answers, in a nseful supplement to the 
vast Hiss literature, are plausible but beyond 
proof. 

We win need novelists to recreate the angry 
idealism of the Depression yearo diat 1^ to many 
Americans to feel a kinship Vith Commnnlsts. A 
decade later, in thealarmlng first years ol the cold 
war, even fnofieosi^ “fellow travelers’* came to 
bevickia5iyhan^astraitors,andsotoesucce3s- 
hd pcosecntioa of l^ss greatfy fanned the hysteria. 
M'tbe winning partisan wars, believing Hiss guilty 
or Imoceat was likely to dqp^ more on a cultdr- 
al chokg than a factual assessment And Hiss, the 
<fipfa}mat who bad sat behind President 
Fnuddin Roosevelt at ^ Yalta meetiog with Stal- 
in and managed the conferences that crated die 
United Nation^ played the victim brilliantly. 


From the moment in 1948 whsi Ht«t once warm 
friend Whltfaker Chambers cafled Wm a Commu- 
nist before a politlcajDy hungry House 
on Un-American Activtoes, Hlto bet his Ufeim wimt 
White calls a "reputational defense." The 
was a suave, handsome and highly credoitiaied 

governmenta£flclal;theaccu^afat,rumpled^- 

Communlst with bad teeth and a gnAr i^H 

Ity. When psshau^itily dared Chambers to rep^t 

bis charge In a legalfy unprotected setting, even toe 

committee feared it had maA> a grievous error. 

But. wfaen.;.Qiamhei^prompt1y- pfwipH«» H - - 

Hiss was compelled to sue for Itoel, forcing the 
acctiser to present cvldaice. Beiateaiy;"Cham- 
bers confessed to spying, vtolcb he had prevtous- 
ty denied, and prp^c^.^^ie9 of_documeato that 



The documents bad provably crossed Hiss's desk 
at the State' Departm^ and beear- oopl^ bn " 
Hiss’s t ypew r it er, by his wife, Priscilla. 

- The reputotiteial defense- managed tadi^de 
one jury .^ for .aarvlctioa) but the .evidfflice 
prevailed at a second perjury trlaL Onty prepos- 
terous conspiracy theories could Sustain Hiss’s 
cla im that “forgery by tyi»wTiter" hadd(Hie him 
in. Yet such theories-took wing over hatf a centu- 
ry, steered by Hiss, his loyal son. Tony, and ar- 
dent support^ some of whom were undeterred 
even by da mn i ng discoveries to Soviet communi- 
cations. Hiss told himself to guDlble coflege audi- 
ences, survived tHe scrutli^ of skeptical journal- 

and even jhe dispositive rWearrb nf / 

thcroiigh investigation. “Perlurv?' bv-^^ ;/ 
^inSSk ‘ -.H 4 — r— 

By the time of his death In 1996. hi-m had re- 
gained much of his footing, his government pen- 
sion and even his license to practice law- In Mass- 
achusetts. As White demonstrates, he acquired 
credibility as his pursuers lost thelra: Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, \Tetnam and Watergate proved the gov- 
ernment capable of vicious lying and exposed the 
corruption of Hiss’s initial prosecutors, most no- 
tably a young congressman, Richard M. Nlzoa • 
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White witnessed the success of Hiss's cam- 
jpaign at close quarters. His father-in-law,. John 
F. I^vis, had b^n Hiss's first counsel and as- 
sisted at ix3th trials, A learned, independent man, 
Davis ended Ms career as clerk of the Si^reme 
Court and died in 2000 still convinced that Hiss, 
given Ms evident good character and acMeve- 
ments, no motive to spy for the' Soviets and . 
lie about It 

- - -Why then didhe?, the son-in-law was moved- ; 
mask. I 

A slmpie'answer that Whire"fallS“tcrcsplore^ 
Is tha t ttisfl, having once before eludedan F3X ’ 
inquiry, too hastily committed Mmself to denial, i 
Never st^pectMg that Chambers possessed 
proof of their spy^, he set oat to face Mm down 
with an elitist back of the hand and simply be- 
came tipped. But WMte thinks calculadmi was 
always at worit 

One available strategy would have been for 
Hi-tts to confess a youthful infatuatitm with Com- 
munism; to name a fewnamesand tnlivehappi- 
fy after as president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. White thinks that Hiss's ■ 
.fierce loyalty — to his convictions and his culti- 
vatedlniage of-pjeblty-^ made that course unat- 
tractive. Continued deception, he believes, had a 
positive cq}peal. 

. But why, in prison and after, did the decep- 
tl<m ccmtinue? Hiss rejected Ms wife's desire that 
Ttwiy rffgappftar imrfer nt^~hamgsr When the Sovi- 
et Union finally dsUapsed, be even asked the Rus- 
sians to testify that he ‘‘never a paid, con- 
tracted agent" — a sfy bid Indeed. for one who 
wasnever paid. And he htt.the- jackpot: a blanket 
clearance' from' a confused Moscow historian 
that pumped new air into die campaign. 

Biss’s ‘'recklessness," White conchides, 
“‘was connected to' Ms kieMtsm, to his fanatical 
devotion to Ms goals and to his cUstincttve* mix of 
ingenuousness and decep^euess. When those 
characteristics are combMed with Mss's instinc- 
tive altruisni, the hi gh priority he placed on loy- 
alty, his single-mindedness and seU-control, and 
his strong faith In MS own competen<^ the por- 
trait of a person Ideally sui^ for the life of a se- 
cret agent emerges,” 


If Hiss had dls^jpeared after 44 mcmths In 
priscm. White continoes, “he would have be^ just 
one other undercover agent who had lied,- be- 
trayed Ms country and gotten caught . , . With vth- 
dlcatlon, the grace with wMch he had responded to 
these tribulations would give him an aura of nobil- 
ity. He (tould be an inspiration to his suj^rters, 
and a reminder of toe excesses of the cold war. 
And he could be a So^ agent too; IhOse achieve^ 
meats, taken together, gave Mm a sense that his 
life had a completajesa and a fundamental mean- 
ing. It became a beautifully integrated whole.” 

So, to ^ odd way. we are asked to admire Hiss 
not for his forbearance bed for his nrt loffTO l and 
magnificent chicaneries. Bring on the novelists. □ 


Max Frankei's ‘fHigh Noon In the Cold Wan 
Kennedy, Khrushchev and the Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis” will appear to the faUL 
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The McCarthy Era 

More chan 30 yean after hU death, McCar- 
thy has few admirers, but the abiding ques- 
tions of his era — the moraiity of informing, 
the threat of native radicalism, the persecu- 
tion of Communist sympathizers, the ques- 
tion of oJamatc guiic — remain at the heart of 
political debate. 

• Carl Bernstein 
LOTALITES: A Son’* Memoir 
The coauthor of All the Pretidettc^ Men 
cells his own story of life in a family all but 
destroyed by McCarthjnsni 
0-671-64942-6 Simon & Schuster S16.95 


• David M. Oshinsky 

A CONSPERACr SO IMMENSE^ The 
World of 7o« McCartl^ 

A detailed account recreating (often w^th 
actual dialogue) many of the VVisccKisin 
senator's probes into gcK'emmcnc agencies 
0-02-923490-5 Free Press S24.95 
0-02-923760-2 Free Press pC S10.95 

♦ Richard R-ovcrc 
SENATOR JOB MCCARTHY 

A brief, analytic account, first published in 
1959. “This portrait is ... a more subdc 
one, perhaps, than anj-onc else has given 
us”— Donad Malcolrn, Nop Tarier 

0-06-131970-6 Harper & Row pp S5.95 


• Robert Griffith 

THE POLITICS OP FEAR; Joaeph R- 
McCardiy and Cb« Senarc 
0-6702S-SS5-9 Massaeftusetu p& S10.95 

-•-LiHiairHclhnan ' 

SCOUNDREL TIME 
IntroeucUon by Qatry WMs 
0-316-35515-1 Uttle. Srom $15.95 

• Albert E. Kahn 

THE MATUSOW AFFAIR: Memoir of a 
Nadoaal Scandal 

Han’CY Macusow was a .'?rar wimess for 
McCa^y and HUAC but later recanted 
his testimony 


• Joseph Sharlitt 

FATAL ERROR: Tlie Miscarriage of Justice 
diat Sealed the Rosenbergt' Fate 
-- 6-684-15059-1 Scriboers $24.95 

"^Chri^opRcf’^Sunpson 

BLOWBACR: Arnica's Reemitment of 
Na^ and Its EHect oa die Coldl War 
The hushed-up stori' of posnvar 
recruitment or Nazis (particulariv 
scientists), and the government-approved 
immigration of ex-Nazis 
1-55584-106-6 WeiOer^fetd & Nicolson $19.95 

• James VVcchsler 

THE AGE OF SUSPICION 
0-917657-38-1 . OooaW One l» $10.95 


InttoducUon by Aocua Cameroe 

0-918826^36-5' M^r 6«tf $18.95 
0-918825-65-7 Moyer dell oo $9 95 

• Stanley I, Kuder 

THE AMERICAN INOUTSmON: Juadee - 
and Injtutice In the Cold War 
0-a090-01S7>6 Hill & war)$ gb $7.95 

• Victor Navash' 

NAMING NAMES . ... 

The dcfinish'cJibciii-account-ofTfTC 

"HOaC hearings, focusing on the moralin' 
of informing 

0-14-005942-^ PenjuinpO $8.95 - 



Thc Hiss Case 

Whittaker Chamben 
WTINESS 

The autoblognphicaJ account of one of 
the most concrovcrsial episodes of the 
McCarthy era 
Pr«r9ce by Robert Novak 
^5=89526-789-6- Rer'erre* $11.95 

Alger Hiss 

recollections op a life 

Hiss’s apprenriceship \rich Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, his early da\i 
in the New Deaf, his trip' to the YaJca 
Conference vrith FDR, and his trial 
and Gft in prison 
6-8050-0612-5 Hew Holt $19-95 


Allen Weinstein 

PERJUBTt The HlM-CIiambers Ca«e 
The dcfinim-c account 

0-394-49546-2 Krwpf $20.00 


1 9S4 *?unc}f* cartoon of Josefth McCarthy, 
from The Image of America in Caricacure 
and Cartoon bv Ron Tyler (A man Carter 
Museum) 


CAMELOT: 
The Kenncdi' Years 


James G. Blight 8c David A. Welch 

ON THE BRINKc Americaa* *nd Scriea 
Bxczjo&ioe Caban Missile Crisis 
0-374-22634-2 Fanar, Straus 4 Gifou* $24.95 

Abram Chaves 

THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 
0-19-519756-5 Oxfora pb S5.95 


O TO ORDER BOOKS AS GIFTS, SEE PAGE 1 
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Rosenberg, a veteran of the knti-Stalinist wars, should! have 
admitted. Only near the end of j his polemta did Rosenberg offer 
a clue to the reason for' it, Ex-ti^mmunists had been confessing 
to past misdeeds, but in a wi^ unsatis^a:tory to Rosenberg. 
Communist ideologuejs had haWd most th^ 'independent radical 
intellectuals,” and had missed ilb chance to striki at therrl. But 
now the anti-Stalinistjoppositioii was being forgotten, not only 
by .ex -Communists but by liberal anti-Co umunists also. Per- 
haps this accounts for* the attack on Fiedler, who .by paying no 
attention to the old ahti-Stalinists became to Rosenberg part of 
the conspiracy of silence burying his own pail. 

For liberals the mbit important loyalty cise was that of Alger 
Hiss, and it led to more soul-searching, as klso more defensive- 
ness, than any other. Hiss was found guilty of having perjured 
himself in denying under oath that he had committed treason in 
the 1930s. The circumstances surrounding his case were the- 
atrical, so much so that a documentary film about it made long 
afterward was received by critics as less a history than a work 
of art.''^ The point at issue was whether Alger Hiss, while a 
government employee, h4d passed o(i confidential documents to 
Soviet intelligence. But the case was treated from the outset as if 
much more were at stake. A Generation on Trial (1950) was 
the title of one account jaf it by the journalist Alistair Cooke. 
Many saw it as the acidjtest of the whole pijogressive eitperi- 
ence. Thus years later The Nalidn would devote pages and 


pages to an attack on All^n Weinstein’s book Perjuryt The Hiss- 
Cliambers Case, a schol^i^ workP* This was not be 
poor scholarship — to the contrary, Iprofessiona 
but because Weinstein wrs convinced of Hiss’s guilt . 'Hiss ^ust 
be proven innocent, it is still believed by man;', so as to estab- 
lish the highmindedness and dedication to rigb; ideals of Bopu- 
lar Front liberalism. Philip Rahv put it thisb/ay in reviewi^ 
Whittaker Chambers’ book H'iVncjjjC 1952) ; ’1 


guilt. 'Hiss ^ust 
so as to estab- 


' And the fierce resistance which Chambers cneduntered i 
when he finally broke! through With his testimony to the ! 

. nation at large was essentially si symptomjof the bngilish ^ 
of the Popular Front blind andj its iinreaScning dngcr t'l : 
being made to confront the facts of political life. The i 
importance of the Hiss base was {Precisely tha it dramatized 
that mind’s struggle for survival and its vindictiveness 
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na ge* is one of those wonis'that is m a kind nf 
snanec wav oat of contexrin most of its us - 




M 2 msGt> some of whom were Commiinisrs, 


some of wnom were critics of eovemment ooli- 


es were innocent and 


were within 


echoica] violation 


been, and undoubte 


jag 


Fllgn Schrecker, a. IgaHing; {^_ scholar of 
McCarthyism, goes a bit farther. I visited 
Schreckei;. who teaches at Yeshiva Univcrsicy, at 
her Upper ^cst Side apartment, where she hves 
with her husband, the radical historian Marvin 
Gettleman. B»ccd with new erridence that espio- 
nage was far more widespread than previously 
thought, Schrecker acknowledges that many of 
the accused were in fact spies. But, she contends, 
spying wasn't necessarily a categorical cviL 
'’American Communists, she says, spied not be- 
cause they were traitors but because they “did 
not subscribe to traditional forms of pacriotisrn.” 

Comments like this have caused ^hrccker to 
be incorrectly described as a red-diaper baby. She’ 

• was actually, she says, “a nice Jewish girl from 
the suburbs” who grew up outside Philadelphia, 
the daughter of “good A-DA- liberals.” She says 
“she was alienated from the 'prt>CommttriJSt'feft' 
for cultural reasons: ‘*I hated folk music.” 

Just as Buckley can’t deddc whether to rescue 
McCarthy or excommunicate him, Schrecker is 
of two minds about bow the left should think 


about American Communists. In her book 
“Many Are the Crimes: McCarthyism In Amer- 
ica,” published last year by Little, Brown, she ex- 
presses ambivalence. On the one hand, she calls 
it a “tragedy” chat the left was so dominated by a 
Soviet-led party b the 30’s and 40’$. On the oth- 
er hand, she sees much value m what American 
Communists did, like advocatmg labor unions 
and fighong against segregation ^^en the Dem- 
ocratic Party ^ tolerated ic 'They weren’t the 
fcbds of robots that the cradicional view of 


Communists woxild have us assume that they 
were,” she says. 

If Communism was heterogeneous and cre- 
ative, anti-Communism. was, m Schrecker’s 
view, purely malignant. She argues that there was 
no good kmd of anri-Commuaism — bcluding 
that espoused m the 1950's by varieties of social- 
ists and by liberals. All conoributed, she writes, 
to an unwarranted effort to quash dissent. Lcft- 
wbg anti-Scalinists like the mtellecctials assoo- 
ated with the journal Parasan Review helped “le- 
gidraize” anti-Communism, she mam tains. “It 
was the very diversity of the and-Communist 
network that made it so powerful,” she wntes. 
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“The most objective and convincing account we have of the most dramatic 
court case of the cenmry** 

-Arthtcr Scfalesingcr, Jr. 

“A ^er tfiis b ook it is iiB|>o ssible to imagine aenything new cxc<^t an 
admission by Alger Hiss himsei^ 

-Al&cd Kazin 

*T do not envy Weinstein's ermes their task any more than I would want to 
be a deifcti^ counsel who had listened for three days while a professor read 
Weinstein's book aloud to the jury and who now' had to rise for rebuttal.” 
-Murray Ketnpton. 

"The most exciting piece of history in recent memory.*' 

■ — -WiUiaih F.' Buckley 



^ PERJURY 

Ttie Hiss-Cli amLers 

- , 

' Allen "Weinstein 


G 


ase- 


Newly revised, and updated - tke conclusive edition 


First published in 1978, PERHIRY: The Btiss-Chambers Case by historian Allen Wemstein 
quickly established itself as the definitive book about the Hiss-Chambers case. Praised as a 
**blockbustcr of feet” and “devastatingly complete and detailed”, Weinstein's meticulous and 
objective research seemed to cad the mystery surrounding one of the most riveting cas es of the 
century. However, when the Soviet Union fell, secret files were made available and officials, once 
mute on the subject, were talking. A former Soviet general first aimounced Hiss’s exoneration but 
then recanted, thereby reopening global interest in the case 
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The renew'od controversy, however, presented Weinstein with the opportunity to reopen his own 
examination of the Hiss-Chambers case. The result is a newly revised edition of PERJURY: The 
Hiss-Chambers Case (Random House; S20.00; July 17, 1997). Encorporaring recently released 
critical evidence firom the KGB archives opened excluavely to the author. Weinstein reinforces the 
exisang material in Perjnry, reconfir m , i n g the involvctnenC of both .AJger Hiss and Whittaker 
Chambers in So'viet espionage. Weinstem has also added a new concluding chapter, ‘Cold War 
Iconography IE: From Watergate to Red Square’, examining the public controversy over the Hiss- 
Chambers case from the 1970's through several major controversies of the 1990‘s xmtii the deaths 
of Richard Nixon and Alger Hass. The resuh is a conclusive, comprehensive and dramaiic book that 
points to one inescapable conclusion: Alger Hiss^ was guilty - - 

A classic work of history and a compelling narrative, PERJURY is about much more than an 
accusation and a trial: It is an erammari on of major iirteUectual and political forces that shaped 
America in this century — the Depression, the Coosmunist underground and the Red Scare — of men 
who accused and men who denied, of a time and place when innocence and guilt were shades of 
gray, not black and white. In the end. Weinstein's expert reconsticution of the past, incorporating all 
of the new evidenceand allegations, has- produced a-book-morc-compeUing even than PERJURY'S 
original edition. 


The original edition of PERJURY received American Book Avrard and Mystery Writers of America 
prize nominarions and was a Main Selection of the History Book CTub and a Book-of-the-Month 
Featur^ Alternate Selection. — - — 


About Che Author 

Khstorian Allen Weinstem has held professorships at Georsetou-n Universicy. Boston University and 
Smith College among other teach in g posts. He is founder. President and CEO of The Center for 
Democracy, a Washington-based non-profit foundation created in 1985 to help strengthen the 
dcmociadc process globally. His intcmatioaal awards include the United Nations Peace Medal 
(1986) and The Council of Europe’s Silver Medal (1990). His books include PeHT>rv Thf? 
ChiK U b^fi? C-4 5S. Freedom and Crisis: An Ajiisii History. Prelude to Populism and forthcoming 
in 1997 The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage m America with Alexander Vassiliev. He has been 
a Director of The United States Instiaite of Peace since 1985, and his other awards and fellowships 
include two Senior Fulbright Lectureships, an ACLS Fellowship, and the Commonwealth Fund 
Lectureship. He has written regularly for many scholarly and popular journals. He is married and 
lives with his family in Washington DC. 


PERJURY: The BCiss-Chambers Case 
by Alien Weinstein 
S20.00 • July 17, 1997 
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Praise for 
Perjury 


Tlie Hiss Clxaiziters Case 

ty 

AJleu. TX^'^einstein. 


"Devasotingly complete and detailed — an impressively nnemotional blockbuster of fact...«After 
this book it is impossible to imaging anything new in the case except an admission by Alger 
Hiss.** 

•Esquire^ AJ^red Kazan 

"Not only does Pefitg-v argue the case with exhaustive, indeed staggering detail; it is also a work 
of h 3 Story.«.a balanced account of bow die case has e n tere d our political mythology ...Jucidly 
written, impressively researched, elosely argaed.™The result is formidable.**" ' 

-iVew York Times Book iJevien^, Irving Howe 

“AJlaa Weinstein come up with the fact s P ieJ not only maasses new and old evidmee. [he] 

-demolishes arguments of government conspiracy.** 

. -iVe>8S>vee*. Peter S. Prescott 

•*rhe most objective and convincing account we haye_pf the most_dramadc court case of the 

century.** — 

^Arthur Scblesinger, Jr. 


*'Wemstein's use of his material is impeccably fazr.~.So far as any one book can dispel a large 

historical mystery, this book does it, magnificeady.” - ■ ■ - - ■ 

. -New York Review of Books, Garry 'WOls 

"pA'*eu^em] has gone as far as any historian coaid to establish the formal validity of the 
verdzct...JBls meatmeat of the resulting material strikes one as both judicious and p roperly 
skeptical; he writes of it with clarity and restraint. Weinstein's contribution, then, is major and 
I would say definitive.** 

-John Kenneth Galbraith 

“A historic evenc.-..StutmingIy meticulous, and a monument to the intellectual ideal of truth 
stalked to its hiding place.** 

-r^ewsweek, George Will 

those who been committed to the IGss cause for three decades were susceptible to 

evidence, imposing work would end the matter.** 

-Yhe New York Times, ^Valter Goodman 

“I do not envy Weinstein’s critics their task any more than I would want to be a defense counsel 
who listened for three days while a professor read Weinstein’s book aloud to die jury and 

who now had to rise for rebuttaL** 

-Murray Kempton, New York Post 

"The most exciting piece of history in recent memory." 

-WOIiam F. Backley 
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“Imprcssive....[Weiiistem] makes persuasive use of this marerial in a narrative that is lucid, 
dramatic and even handed.” 

~Los AngeUs Times Book JRevietv, Robert Kirsch 

“[A] superb and detailed book— I do not see how anybody can read Ailen Wemstein's book and 
contiaue to believe in Alger’s inaoceace....CWcmstcin's3 obligation was to history. And he has 
performed it brilliantly.” 

-Washington Post Book World, Merle Miller, 

‘‘Authoritative...~Aa objective and compendious treatise,..,CVV’einscem3 has made a powerful 
coatribution to the process of dispassionate historical analysis." 

-Ney> York Law Journal, Milton S. Gould 

“An engrossing and revealing book about one of the most eontroversial court cases of modem 
times—thc validity of Professor Weinstein’s conclusions are endorsed fiom both the political 
Tighr-and-the-politicailcftr.-.fascniatiag." 

-Christian Science MonttortfkascoeTirumxnonA 

“Strong unembelHshed style— Stupendous.- Jirefiitablc-” 

-Rational Review,^. Keith Maao 

“So detailed and so thorough." 

-iRf'tf/I Street Jbamnl, Vermont Royster, 

-‘Weticuloua and riveting... Weinstein’s reexamination of foe case is intriguing." 

-Business Week, James R. SOkenat 

“Calmly and elegantly reasoned." 

-Commentary, Michael Ledees 

**js^ extraordinary job of disentangling foe knotted strings of foe case... Weinstein has sorted it 
fttit— [Periurvl should be required reading" 

•HoMSton Post, Donald Morris 

“If Hiss is to be exonerated, Wemstein’s almost monumental book will have to be refuted first,” 
-America, Congressman Robert F. Drinan 

•Wenrstein’s research and presentation are stqjcrb." 

, The ^fiami Berald, Alyn Brodsky 

“Allen Weinstein has closed foe xmclosfole case. The new evidence is startling. The old evidence 
is transformed by rigonjus scholarship and deep conq>assion.” 

-Charles McCarry 

“The rnost dispassionate, step-by-step account of tfoc case]" 

-American Heritage, Geoffrey Ward 
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Spring/Sinnmer 1997 


Alger Hiss commits Peijur)/ again 


A lmosc fiftv \tars hrer, xht Alger th:J ediaoa,'' $aj7 Wdnjtcsn, wdio 
Chambers ease rcccmJv ga-ftcd access to Senic: Qcs 
caS incites conexovCT', most rtesady on bodi Hiss and Chambes. 
wiicn former Naaonal Securi?^* Weinstaa was planning a larger 
Advises An*c^' L*l« announced on book on die CbW War wfwa. si 1969, 
Meet tie Press last year that he was he read a paper to die American 
not certain of Hiss's Hl^oncal Assodadon ia He 

— * raised (wesdons sug- 

gesong chat His* may 
have been inaocen:. 
, His. papcT-garaered 


erupted. 

To clarify his 
thiafciag. Lake paid a 
personal visit to the 
ackaowicdgcd expert 
oa the Hiss-Chaab« 
case, historian AEcn- 
Wtinstda, author of 
?E&Jl!RY The HUs- 
ChsnKiers- Car^-CKaa" 
dom House, June). 
Afwr rca^g Pajtay^ 
Lake cold dte author, 
be Kcs^niied that Hiss 
had Indeed been a 
Sosietag^c. 



atisacton tron zsr- 
tain F3! oSdaK 'vho 
sorted a Lie on the 
histonan. Weiasteia 
has since mad dut 
• ' rciaav^thm nlerla 
the aa^ns of a 
WttslKit^n Poa ii 6 - 
..c!c about his Hiss 
paper, 7SI Direaor J. 
E^ar Hoover had 
wehtea, "VVhat do we 


FIm ptdiGshfed in ig/S. PaTwy was- ^koow about Weinsaaa ?" 

~ “^.rd b'v aTi^tn'^di of the Weiasteia svsnaa after £v’e\-«ar$ 

poEacal ipecswm. ftom Irving Howe of rtsearsKandwddt^TmrTsry-wo 
CO George WHL Weinstein has aow eotrtc: in Shdoif ffiss guilm of per- 
tensed and up^ted the bock, ad<Bi^ fjri.'?eT^Psidt^r.ss-s^'saiaA 
anewchapterd»ctajtc»^ s»cj*cp "hpd»Hs^Ebcta6'»acc^Hi»*4 

» the-.:$96 death of-Algcf-Hi«r -gidlr without decreaacg by an iota 
TTicrc is agnificaat new evidence in their coateffipt for Nbwa, KUAC, 


Hoover. Joe McCarthy, and :hc 
whole cold-w-ar mcataOr.'.' 

. W'einsfein s book indueneed one 
ootew^orchy reader profbundiv'— Sam 
Tanenhaus, author of K'^'.vjtrr 
Ciamien, which Random House 
published earlier this year to much 
acclaim. “Had I hot read 'FrnbniT” 
would -not have w-nrtca my bioga- 
phy,“ Taacahaus said. 'Tnat book 
esated me about the- Hiss case and 
made me want to Icam more about 
Cnambcrs.'" 

Founder wd preddenc of The 
Center for Democracy, a Washing- 
ton-based foundation created to- 
strengthen me democradc proce^- 
gl^ally. W'einsccin is aow a: work on 
The Hfjrjei Weed: S^eiet 
h: Atneria:, which Random House 
will also pubHsh. The Haunted Wted 
is die first study of the subject to 
make extensive use of m aterial ftom 
Soviet in:eiL'gen<i«’'areSvcf provided^ 
omluavely to Weinstein and his 
'RL’srian'o5=ai^of. AVc arc oor deal- 
lag wirii absolute monsters or 
absolute saLnts in this seertvrerid,' 
WiBTigfin sav-s. The moral shadings 
hsvo become ftr more bterestxcg as I 
grow older.* 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tucked into a quiet side street a few blocks from Moscow's notorious 
Lubyanka prison and the grimy buildings of die Soviet Union’s KGB 
stands an unmarked four-story house, until recendy the Press Bureau 
of Russia's Foreign Intelligence-$€tvice- (or $VR)rFrom^ 944. fi i n 9 96 , : 
my Russian co-author, Alexander Vassiliev, and I pursued research on 
The Haunted Wood in this sanctum of secrets ihrough-a unique 1993 
agreement between Random House and the SVR’s “old boy” orpniza- 
don of fiirmer KGB agents, the Association of Retired Intelligence Of- 
ficers (ARIO). : 

In return for payments made to diat group, the SVR agreed tn per- 
mit Vassiliev, a journalist who had once woriced for Soviet intelligence, 
and me substantial and exclusive access to Stalin-era operation^ files 
of the KGB and its predecessor agencies. 

Our contract allowed Vassiliev, who had retired from die KGB in 
1990 because of his opposition to Soviet leadership, to review archived 
documents and to make summaries or verbatim transcriptions from the 
files, including their record numbers. 'The documentary material, or- 
pnized into topical areas, was then submitted to a panel of the SVR’s 
leading officials for review and eventual release. 'Throughout this 
process, I woriced alongside Vassiliev during more than two dozen vis- 
its to Moscow: monitoring the information found, prodding the SVR to 
expedite release of material submitted, and orpnizing Western pri- 
mary and secondary research data essential to the book. 
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As relations between the United States and Russia grew strained, the 
SVR became less cooperative about providing timely release of the re- 
viewed documentary materials. By late 1995, there were no more re- 
leases, and SVR officials had begun to express concern about the 
extensive and revealing data previously turned over; “The problem is 
that you know too much,” one leading official told me while examining 
a gift copy of an earlier book of mine, Perjxiry: The Hiss-Chambers 
Case. In igg 6 , Alexander Vassiliev accepted a journalist's assignment 
abr oad an<Lmoved with his ftunily to Eng^d. 

By that time we had received a critical mass of tire released KGB 
materiaL Using Vassiliev's initial draft and translations while incor- 
porating new Western documentation, I wrote the En^h-language 
manuscript, and Vassiliev is nowpreparing The HaimtedWaods Russian- 
language edition. The book was not submitted for SVR scrutiny before 
publication. 

During many visits to Moscow, I benefited also firom the SVR's hos- 
pitality, which increased my knowledge of Soviet intelligence prac- 
tices. Often, I was hosted in the Press Bureau’s plush upstairs din- 
ing and reception rooms by General Vadim Kirpichenko, head of 
ffic senior officials' influential advisory group to then-SVR _Direcr_ 
tor Yevgeny Primakov (now Russia’s Prime Minister) and by General 
(then Colonel) Yuri Kobaladze, chief of the Press Bureau and Russian 
intelligence’s public relations mastermind. Occasionally, Director 
■ Primakoy himself would join fliese luncheons or dirmers,_which-ak- 
ways provoked spirited discussion of current RussianrAmerican rela- 
tions. 

Sometimes there were surprise guests. On one occasion, convicted 
Soviet agent George Blake, who had escaped from an Eng^h jail to 
KGB sanctuary in Moscow, proved a fluent and gracious d^er part- 
ner. On another evening. General Kiipichenko escorted me to a 
nearby SVR hospital for a rare rdsit witii fire aged and ailing Morris 
Cohen (a.La. P^r Kroger) who, along with his wife, Lona Cohen, 
served Soviet intelligence both in the United States (Lona was a 
courier in the atom spy ring) and later as an active agent in England. 
Cohen, who died shortly after this visit, provided fescinating stories of 
his life as an American Communist 

In 1993, during the brief honeymoon period of Russian-American 
intelligence relations prior to Are exposure of Aldrich Ames, both Blir- 
picheriko and Kobaladze— joined by another Soviet general, Kon- 
stantin Gueyvandov, the head of ARIO— visited the United States as 
my guests. Their meetings included a private talk with then-CIA Di- 
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rector R- James Woolsey at my home; a visit, hosted by former CIA Di- 
rector WUIiam Colby, to the New York office of OSS founder General 
William “WUd BUI" Donovan (whose personal and agency entangle- 
ments with Soviet intelligence are described in these pages); and con- 
versations with leading CIA and FBI counterinteUigence officials at 
die revest of those officials. 

In Moscow, meanwhUe, a great deal of additional and important un- 
reyiewed KGB material reached us informally from other, non-KGB 
sources during our research and has been incorporated into tire book. 
We ffiank those responsible for this help and have honored their re- 
quest for anonymity. 

Adding to the SVR’s evident distress concerning this book, the re- 
lease in 1995-96 of the previously classified VENONA cables— 2,900 
translated intercepts sent by Soviet agents in the United States to 
Moscow about tiieir intelligence efforts during World War II— allowed 
us to corroborate further a number of episodes in The Haunted Wood. 
Over fo rty inter cepted VENONA cable s th at ma tch those found in the 
KGB archives in Moscow are quoted in text footnotes to allow readen 
to compare the two venions, and dozens of additional VENONA ca- 
bles are cited where appro priate Jn the backnotes. Much of tiie inside 
History^f Soviet espionage in the United States, until now seen (if at 
all) throu^ a glass darUy, thus emerges with fresh clarity in these 
pages. 

Readers with-airideological axe to grind reg arding Soviet espionage 
will find little comfort in The Haunted Wood. The book neither de- 
nounces nor defends Moscow's^^eiican espionage in the overheated 
manner that has characterized much Cold War literature on this sub- 
ject RatiiCT, we have tried simply.tojfelate the story fbimd in the KGB 
archives^ documents themseIves._The .Soviet records are filled with 
struggles for control among contending operatives, love a&irs among 
the agents, dramatic personality conflicts, and occasionally even vivid 
accounts of plotted or actual murden. In tire end, the underground 
world drat emerges was &r more contentious, chaotic, and confused 
than previous accounts by both Russian and Western writers would 
surest 

A small sampling of the Americans who served as Soviet agents and 
■sources during this era, described in ffiese pages, would include: 

• the passionate daughter of the American Ambassador to Nazi 
Germany; 

• an influential (and surprising) member of Congress; 
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• one of President Roosevelt’s personal assistants; 

• a close femily ftiend of Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt (who 
had been recruited for Soviet intelligence by members of En- 
^and's “Cambridge ring”); 

• die leader of a group of agents— all U.S. government offi- 

cials— who shared his wife with one of hissources in a manage 
2i trois; ai^ 

Tjjie geajJ gf jJie American Communist Parfy, who also served as 
an agent and recruiter of other covert sources. 

Soviet operatives in ffie United States during these years ranged 
from many who were highly sophisticated practitioners of tradecraft to 
bumbling amateurs. One steered Moscow into a Hollywood producer- 
source’s music publishing company while offien considered similar 
“joint ventures” with the producer in various film projects. One hap- 
less Washington station chief spoke almc^ no English while another 
operative plotted “cover” identities in the business world and a third 
worked boffi as station chief and as Soviet Ambassador to the United 
Statesl - ::rr-r — — “ - 

But “the haunted wood" normally experienced far more tragedy 
than comedy. Thus, while hounded by both Soviet and U.S. inteUi- 
gence operatives, one froub|ed former American, agent of Moscow's 
-jumped^ui fell) to his dssrth at his office building. During the bloody 
193^39 purge years in the USSR, several loyal station chiefr and oper- 
atives obeyed instructions to return home despite tfaefr recognition that 
arrest, torture, and execution probably awaited-ffiem. OtfaeK stalled 
and remained at their posts in ffie United States, thereby saving their 
lives. For those, wheffier in WestenTEufope dr in ffie United States, 
who defected from Soviet intelligence and refused to suffer voluntarily 
S ta lin’s vengeance, assassins were sent to hunt them down— success- 
fully sometimes, as in ffie murder of station chief-in-hiding %natz 
Reiss in Switzerland, and sometimes not, as in ffie feilure to eliminate 
American defectors Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker Chambers. 

Normally, Soviet operatives and their American agent-sources pur- 
sued valuable (occasionally breakthrough) information— scientific, 
technical, military, and governmental— while, on occasion, their as- 
signmenfe approached ffie bizarre. Stalin was obsessed, for example, 
with a need to infiltrate every small and pathetic Russian pro- 
monarchist group in ffie world two decades after ffie overthrow of ffie 
Romanovs, and years after Soviet intelligence succeeded in killing his 
arch rival Leon Trotsky, ffie pursuit of Trotskyists continued unabated. 
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INTRODUCTION / xlx 

For die most part, however, Soviet operatives and their American 
agents collected during the 1930s and 1940s a remarkable range of 
material on U.S. industrial and military production culminating in the 
data provided by its sources widiin the atomic research program during 
World War II. Moreover, during the New Deal and war years, the So- 
viets benefited from a voluminous amount of information coming from 
its key agents in a range of U.S. government agencies, including the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services (OSS), America’s major foreign intelligence 
agency from 1942 to 1945. 

Often the most insi^tful personal material on its American agents 
was contained in the “autobiographies” Moscow requested from these 
individuals for inclusion in their personnel files, and which are quoted 
duoughout diis book. The “cast of characters” will provide readers with 
some indication of the range of remarkable, occasionally improbable, 
people \^ose human dramas crowd the following pages. Their inter- 
secting stories, drawn from the archives of the KGB, forSTthe narrative 
heart of The Haunted Wood. 

Notwithstanding the significant amount of previously unknown 
material, this account does not claim to be a definitive histoiyof Sowef” 
espionage in the United States during the Stalin era. That book awaits 
unlimited access not only to Soviet archives but to still-restricted 
British and American intelligence files. Only th en can a complete,-dis— 
passionate, and multiarchival history of the subject be written. 

In die end, research for this book benefited enormously from the 
feet that from 1993 to 1995, before tiiey shut down, Russia’s mteHigehc^ 
archivists and officials often released pivotal files. that more attentive- 
guardians might have witiiheld. Fortunately, the archivists 1^0 assfeted_ 
us appeared to be as unfemiliar witii the history ofSoidet intelligence 
during die Stalin era as were those FBI agents who reviewed Bureau 
records at my request in the mid-1970s concerning the Bureau's earlier 
history. (With help from the American Civil Liberties Union, in 1974, 

I won the first Freedom of Information Act lawsuit concerning histori- 
cal records requested from the FBI.) 

Or did some historically minded archivists in Moscow actually wish 
to assist die authors in producing a more complete and accurate ac- 
count of Soviet intelligence than the one found in the existing litera- 
ture of both countries? That, after all, has been, from the start, our 
major reason for writing The Haunted Wood. 


—Allen Weinstein 
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Excerpts from reviews of 

The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America — 
The Stalin Era 


Better than any Le Carre novel are the true events recounted in this fascinating 
new book.. ..This is a relentlessly powerful book and an eye-opener for all readers. 


Library Journal, Novemhex 15,1998. 

“The Spy Who Came in from the Cold War." By Edward Goedeken. 


The experience of readirig "The Haunted Wood" is rather like looking into the 
new edition of a book from which half the pages had previously been tom out. What 
emerges most sh arply is proof ofjhe.guilt oTcertain Americans whose spying for the T 
Soviet Union has been the subject of debate for over half a century. ... ^ 

The authors found in the archives of the K.G.B. a virtual hemorrhage of Allied 

.atomic secrets — - 

It has been said that all World War n histories written before the revelation of 
Ultra, the British success in breaking German codes, are incomplete. The work of 
WeinsteiruVassUi ev ancLtheir colleag ues mining the Soviet lode begins-td-apfubacffihe 
significance of an Ultra. Histories of Soviet- American relations written without benefit 
of Sovie^secret files now available ate, to some degree, books with missing pages. 

: : T .TficNew-yorfc-Times Sunday Book Reutem, January 37l999_ 

4 TThe iCremlin Connection." By Joseph E. Persico. 


Historian. Weinstein (JPerjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case) and retired KGB agent 
VassUiev offer new background for such controversial figures as Alger Hiss, Whittaker 
Chambers and Julius and Ethel Rosenberg.... It is also packed with plenty of intriguing 
characters and cloak-and-dagger tales of secrecy, subversion and betrayal. This is an 
important contribution to the history of the Cold W ar. 

Publishers Weekly, November 16, 1998. 
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Weinstein, the author of the definitive book on the Hiss-Chambers case {Perjury, 
1978), and Vassiliev, a former KGB officer turned journalist, have very effectively 
raided the KGB archives to gather the fullest account to date of Soviet espionage in the 
U.S. up to the '50s.... it is the most able, careful and comprehensive account we are 
likely to have for a long time to come. 

Kirkus Reviews, November 1, 1998. 


Some of o'ur most familiar assumptions about the Cold War are mutating, and 
B6dks”like"l'he Hauhtea^Wdda''^Tepartly responsibler..[N]ow, with "The Haunted 
Wood," we are moving toward a new understanding of Stalinism's long reach into the 
West.. ..Until recently, almost the whole story has been learned from defectors or non- 
Soviet sources. "The Haimted Wood" changes that. 

"The Hatmted Wood"... is indispensable. Here is definite evidence, a small 
arsenal of once-smoking guns, documenting the clandestine work of 58 American 
agents, including Hiss and the Rosenbergs, who worked for the NKVD (later the KGB) 
or its sister services." The evidence presented in"The Haunted Wood" ends the old did- 
they-or-didn't-they debate; until recently, the most basic issues about some of these 
people's guilt were still being argued in an endless, mind-numbing back-and-forth of 
deiualand invectiver We RaTC left that kindergarten. A new history has begun. 

Las Angeles Times, January 31, 1999. Book Review. 
'ttGase^fesedi^^-By^ephen-Koch. 


AUen W&istemj who preHdusly wrote the best book on [Alger] Hiss, has 
teamed up witiaa former member of the Soviet secret police, Alexander Vassiliev, to 
investigate Russian records that confirm Soviet messages decrypted by the United 
States in the late '40s (the Venona documents). Their book, "The Haunted Wood," 
shows how extensive was Soviet espionage in World War IT. 

The New York Post, January 8, 1999. 

"There Were Spies in Our Midst." By Garry Wills. 
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What AUen Weinstein and Alexander Vassiliev have to offer here that is truly 
extraordinary is their unprecedented (and probably never to be repeated) access to 
NKVD (now KGB) files. 

Weinstein is a brilliant historian whose masterwork is Perjury, the definitive 
account of the Hiss-Chambers case, and who now heads The Center for 
Democracy.. ..His co-author, Vassiliev, is a retired Soviet intelligence official turned 
journalist. Their book also benefited from the CIA's release in 1995-96 of thousands of 
intercepted NKVD messages between the U5. and Moscow during World War II (the 
VENONA cables) — and they have been able to match up dozens of the CIA's transcripts 
(sometimes incomplete) with the NKVD originals. 

These unique records tell the insidestoiy of theespionage networks that - 
Moscow created in the United States, especially after Franklin Roosevelt's establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the USSR in 1934. 

The Haunted Wood deserves an honored place in the literature. 

National Reaiem, January 25, 1999. 

"The Sp 3 nng Game." By Peter W. Rodman 


Pss I read the somber pages of this important book of revelations all I could think 
of were the utterly wasted Uvesof agroup.ofAmericaivmenand- women who found 
nobility in treason. . . .The importance of this book carmot be overstated because it is 
based on Stalin-era operational files of the Soviet secret police. 

The Washington Times, January 6, 1999. 

"Soviet espionage uncovered." By jfj^old Beichman 


[This book] will transfix intelligence buffe and be closely read by professionals. 
The authors have skillfully synthesize the material into a narrative of what the Soviets 
did and didn't achieve in penetrating the U5. government. 


Booklist, November 15, 1998. 
By Gilbert Taylor. 
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Did the KGB (and its predecessor, the NKVD) really have top level agents at the 
heart of the federal government in Washington in the 1930s and '40s? 

This question and others are addressed in "The Haunted Wood," an 
investigation by the historian Men Weinstein and the former Soviet KGB agent 
Alexander Vassiliev.' Together they tell the previously unknown saga of those pro- 
Soviet Americans "who sacrificed country for cause in 'the haunted wood'" of 
espionage and who devoted themselves with "inglorious constancy to a cruel and 
discredited faith." 


The Wall Street Journal, January 5, 1999 
"Spies After M." By Ronald Radosh 


Starting with the publication of Allen Weinstein's "Perjury; The Hiss-Chambers 
Case" in 1978 and Ronald Radosh and Joyce Milton's "The Rosenberg File" in 1983, we 
have had at our disposal solid and sober accounts of the two most famous cases of 
Communist espionage. Not that either book settled every question to everyone's 
satisfaction; there were sufficient ambiguities and blank spots irtthe.availahle evidence 
“to offer a last dlEHlh Which the remaining defenders of Alger Hiss and Julius 
Rosenberg could take their stand. 

With the publication of Mr. Weinstein and Alexander Vassilievls- "The:Haunted; 

Wood: ^viet Espionage in America — ^The Stalin Era" that ditch just disappeared. Mr. 
Weinstein, the founder and director of The Center for Democracy in Washington, D.C., 
and Mr. V^Uiev, a Russian journalist and a f ormer KGB agent,-draw upon newly - - 
opened Lr te il ig er rcg-archives in Moscow and the recently released transcripts of 
decoded Soviet diplomatic cables known as the Venona files. _They make it abundantly 
dear that the Soviet Union recruited most of its spies in the United States in the years 
jeattogug tp-and^during World War II from the ranks of the Communist Party or 
among its_dose sympathizers — an effort in which top party leaders were- intimately" 
involved. 


Forward, January 29, 1999. 

"Guess What — They Really Were Spies." By Maurice Isserman. 
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Post-hearing Question Submitted by 
Susan M. Collins, Chairman 
for the Nomination of Allen Weinstein to be 
Archivist of the United States 


Q. It is my understanding that NARA is responsible for setting the standards that 
commercial records facilities must meet before they may store federal records, 
and that NARA has worked hard over the past several months to address concerns 
raised by the records storage industry regarding those standards. Are you 
committed to continuing to work with private industry to ensure that the NARA 
standards are not unduly onerous and that they are applied in a sensible manner? 

A. Yes, I am absolutely committed to continuing the work with private industry to 
ensure that the NARA standards “are not unduly onerous and that they are applied 
in a sensible marmer,” If confirmed, I will review the progress of negotiation on 
these issues to date with those at NARA who are involved and, if useful, meet 
also with records storage industry representatives to assure that the negotiations 
reach a mutually-satisfactory solution in the shortest possible time. 


QUESTIONS OF SENATOR FRANK R. LAUTENBERG 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ALLEN WEINSTEIN TO BE U.S. ARCHIVIST 
Thursday, July 22nd, 2004 


QUESTION ONE FOR MR. WEINSTEIN : 

You acknowledge that you were first contacted about the Archivist position by 
Wfiite House personnel in September 2003. That’s three full months before the current 
Archivist, Governor Carlin, suddenly and unexpectedly announced that he would step 
down as soon as a replacement has been “nominated and confirmed,” 

Do you think that President Bush is anxious to replace a Clinton appointee with 
someone he hopes will be less willing to release government records from the “Bush 1” 
and “Bush 2” administrations - particularly documents relating to the Gulf War, 9-11, 
and the War with Iraq? 

ANSWER: I have no knowledge of President Bush’s reasons for deciding to nominate 
me as Archivist of the United States, not having met with him on the subject, any more 
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than I know why President Clinton decided to replace Acting Archivist Trudy Peterson 
with John Carlin in 1995. Responding to the heart of the question, however, I will state 
categorically that, if confirmed, presidential records from every Administration will be 
declassified and processed for release in strict and timely compliance with the 
Presidential Records Act and with special responsiveness to documents and topics in 
which the American people have expressed deep concern and interest. I would re-state 
here, as previously expressed in my hearing testimony and written responses to the 
Committee’s questionnaires, that the Archivist of the United States is ultimately 
responsible to the American people, notwithstanding his or her appointment by a 
particular President, and more specifically responsible to the appropriate bipartisan 
oversight committees of the U.S. Congress. The records of every presidency — past, 
present and those to come — would receive identical treatment under the law on my watch 
as Archivist. 


QUESTION TWO FOR MR. WEINSTEfN : 

The National Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984 clearly directs 
the President to consult with “recognized organizations of archivists or historians” prior 
to nominating a new Archivist. President Bush has failed to follow this procedure . 


To your credit, you have reached out to these groups since being nominated. But 
do you think President Bush should have solicited their input first ? 

Also, this Committee refused requests by the heads of several of these 
organizations to testify at this hearing in person . Do you think that is a mistake ? 

ANSWER: I recognize the understandable concern of various archival and historical 
organizations regarding the absence of prior presidential consultation, which 
characterized not only my nomination as Archivist by President Bush but President 
Clinton’s norhination of John Carlin and perhaps others. As the question acknowledges, 1 
have reached out to these groups since my nomination in hopes of developing (if 
confirmed) close and cooperative working relationships with them on a wide range of 
subjects. As for President Bush, I have no knowledge of whom in the historical and 
archival professions he may have consulted personally. On all matters of interest, great 
and small, to those professionals, however, their organizational and individual leaders 
would find me as Archivist responsive and generally supportive. 

As for the Committee’s having “refused requests by the heads of several of these 
organizations to testify” at my confirmation hearing, 1 am under the impression that for a 
number of years, time constraints and the extraordinary volume of business conducted by 
the Committee has limited such supplemental testimony. Personally, I would have had 
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no objection to such additional witnesses, assuming that (if these wished to testify in 
opposition to my nomination) I could bring to the microphone by way of balance 
supplemental witnesses in support of my nomination. 

QUESTION THREE FOR MR. WEINSTEIN: 

You are well aware of the controversy surrounding the notes and records you used 
to write Perjury and The Haunted Wood. In responding to your pre-hearing 
questionnaire, you committed to depositing all of these materials to the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University. Why did you choose Hoover, which has a well- 
deserved reputation as a conservative “think tank”? Will Hoover provide unfettered 
access to these documents to outside scholars? 

Perjury was published 26 years ago, in 1978; The Haunted Wood was published 
five years ago, in 1999. Why didn’t you make such arrangements long ago ? 


ANSWER: I chose the Hoover Archives as a repository for several practical reasons: 

1. It is the repository for the papers of The Center for Democracy, the 
organization I headed for eighteen years. 

2. It has done an excellent job of cataloguing the Center’s papers. 

3. No other archive contacted me offering not only to take the papers but to 
assume the costs of shipment and cataloguing as Hoover has done. 

4. I brought an earlier collection of papers related to the Hiss-Chambers case, 
the Herbert Solow papers, to Hoover, where it has been well organized 

, and long-opened for research. 

I would note a basic distinction between the Hoover Institution’s think tank, which the 
question describes as having “a well-deserved reputation as a conservative think tank” 
and the Hoover Institution’s Archives, which has an equally-well-deserved reputation 
internationally for its extensive collections dealing with war, revolution and peace, 
including a major collection on Soviet Communism and espionage issues, into which 
both the Hiss-Chambers and Haunted Wood materials fit solidly. M scholars wishing to 
use these collections are provided unfettered access to the documents, and I cannot 
imagine an archivist at the Hoover Archives asking a researcher to identify his or her 
political affiliation. 

Responding to the second part of the question — ^“Why didn’t you make such 
arrangements long ago?” — I would point out that (in part) I did. I deposited the FBI files 
that I received on the Hiss-Chambers case at the Truman Library and, much later, 
arranged to bring the Hiss-related Herbert Solow files to the Hoover Archives. For the 
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first few years after Perjury was published, one actual lawsuit (settled before trial) and 
the threat of others made me sensitive to handing over notes and personal files to any 
archive. Also, by the early 1980s, I had moved on to other projects and distanced myself 
from the Hiss case. 

Although political arguments over the case cooled during the 1980s, they ignited briefly 
once again in the early 1990s when a Russian general/historian announced that he found 
no proof of Hiss’s being a Soviet spy, only to quickly retract his conclusion under closer 
evidentiary scrutiny. Once more, the persistent political passions underlying the Hiss- 
Chambers case led to vitriolic public debate, and I made every effort, again, to avoid 
getting caught up in it. Fortunately, these passions cooled quickly when the Russian 
general disclosed that one of Alger Hiss’s lawyers had encouraged a cursory search of 
what turned out to be the wrong Soviet intelligence records in order to “vindicate” Hiss 
publicly before his death. 

With what one hopes is a permanent cooling of political arguments surrounding the case, 
I feel more comfortable today about donating my research files and notes to the Hoover 
Archives for scholarly use. I should note, however, that I believe that if the names of any 
dozen or one hundred historians were chosen at random, the overwhelming majority of 
them would have all of their notes and private research papers comfortably stored under 
their personal supervision in garages, basements, or commercial storage lockers, not 
donated to archival repositories. 


QUESTION FOUR FOR MR. WEINSTEIN: 

The Bush administration has a penchant for secrecy; you claim to be dedicated to 
promoting what our former colleague Pat Moynihan called “a culture of openness” within 
the Federal Government. 

According to the Information Security Oversight Office - an agency that will be 
under your jurisdiction if you are confirmed - the Federal Government - excluding the 
Central Intelligence Agency - spent $6.5 billion on classifying information in Fiscal Year 
2003, but just $54 million on declassifying information. 

What specific steps are you prepared to take to reverse the Bush administration’s 
clear preference for cloaking its operations in secrecy? Are you witling to disobey the 
administration if the public interest demands disclosure and transparency, particularly 
with regard to documents associated with both Bush presidencies? 

ANSWER: The figures cited by the Information Security Oversight Office (ISOO) of 
federal spending (excluding the CIA) in Fiscal 2003 of $6.5 billion on classifying 
information but only $54 million on declassifying information appear dramatically 
unbalanced. Increasing the volume of declassified documents government-wide will be a 
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priority for me, if confirmed, and I would ask to be judged — by my colleagues at NARA 
and elsewhere in the government. Congress, interested stakeholder groups, the media and 
others — by actual results achieved, year by year. To achieve these results past January 
2005, whether with a Bush or Kerry Administration, I would take the following specific 
steps: 

1 . Convene an early-2005 conference on declassification issues with relevant NARA 
officials, key members of the Administration and Congress, stakeholder groups, 
and others to establish targets and procedures that would regularize the goals set 
at the meeting. 

2. Continue existing efforts by NARA officials to speed declassification procedures. 

3. Launch a priority effort by Administration and Congressional leaders to make 
bipartisan changes in the law to implement a significantly accelerated schedule of 
document declassification 

4. Persuade Administration and Congressional leaders to designate their appointees 
to the Public Interest Declassification Board (PIDB) — the so-called ‘Moynihan 
Board’ — established in the 2001 Intelligence Authorization Act. 

5. Use the Archivist’s “bully pulpit” more regularly and vigorously in urging public 
support for accelerated declassification, for example by engaging in an extensive 
speaking schedule on the subject. 

In answer to the question’s last part, let me respond plainly. If confirmed, I am not 
willing to act counter to the law under pressure from any President or Congress, whether 
Democratic or Republican. Nor under any circumstances am I willing to allow outside 
authority of whatever source to subject NARA to improper political pressures which 
threaten its independence and operational integrity. I would be prepared to confront any 
undue or improper outside influences both internally — through an early warning system 
that can defuse the attempt — or, if necessary, publicly through a range of counter- 
prassures. If necessary, I would resign before doing anything illegal. One hopes, 
however, that such counter-pressure will never prove necessary. Moreover, I have not 
submitted my name and reputation for the high privilege of obtaining the U.S. Senate’s 
approval of my confirmation only to serve as the cat’s-paw of vested interests intent upon 
preventing documents from being legitimately declassified. Nor would anyone even 
vaguely familiar with my background and experience credit such assertions. Despite the 
dismal record of declassifying documents evident in the ISOO figures cited in the 
question compared to the funds spent on classification, I believe that sustained and broad- 
based efforts by the Archivist of the United States can significantly close the gap between 
those two figures, a result to which — if confirmed — I would devote myself 

In response to your last query — “Are you willing to disobey the administration, if the 
public interest demands disclosure and transparency, particularly with regard to 
documents associated with both Bush presidencies?” — as Archivist I must be prepared to 
enforce the laws regarding access to public records at all times and in all instances, 
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including those of the presidencies, past and current, in both political parties. A 
combination of dialogue, persuasion, counter-pressures and legal recourse should correct 
most situations caused by disregard of the law. Hopefully, the problems I would face 
within NARA can be resolved short of direct confrontation with any Administration. 


Senator Daniel K. Akaka 
Questions for the Record 
Allen Weinstein 

Nominee for Archivist of the United States 
July 22, 2004 


Question 1 . In response to the Committee’s pre-hearing questions, you noted that you 
were invited to meet with Ms. Dina Powell, Assistant to the President and Director of 
Presidential Personnel, on September 23, 2003, about the possibility of being nominated 
as the next Archivist of the United States. 

a. Prior to this meeting, did you contact the White House to seek this or any other 
position in the Administration? Please explain. 

b. Did anyone, whether an Administration official or not, contact you prior to the 
September 23, 2003, meeting to inquire about any interest that you might have in serving 
the Administration? If so, who contacted you and what was discussed? 

ANSWER: 

a. No. 

b. I have had no partisan interest “in serving the [Bush] Administration” or any 
previous one, either Democratic or Republican, and have spent the past two decades 
happily heading a bipartisan global democratic assistance NGO. What did interest me 
about the September 23, 2003 meeting was service to my country in a bipartisan manner. 
It remains of keen interest today: namely being confirmed by the U.S. Senate as the 
Archivist of the United States, working for the American people and reporting to 
Congress. 

The background of my involvement began last Spring. I serve as a Trustee of the new 
Mary Baker Eddy Library for the Betterment of Humanity in Boston, in whose 
development — including the complete opening of Mrs. Eddy’s papers — I have acted as 
adviser. Dr. Don Wilson, a former Archivist of the United States, also serves as Library 
Trustee. One day in April or May 2003, Dr. Wilson informed me that he had heard the 
Bush Administration was seeking to identify candidates for the position of Archivist 
since Governor Carlin was approaching his ninth year (a normal tenure) in the post. Dr. 
Wilson asked whether he could mention my name along with several others as someone 
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willing to be considered for the position. Frankly, I was flattered and, after some 
reflection, agreed that he could forward my name. 

Months passed without any word from the White House, and in a conversation that 
August with former Congressman Bob Livingston, the Republican Co-Chair of The 
Center for Democracy’s Board of Directors, I mentioned Dr. Wilson’s earlier inquiry. 

Mr. Livingston offered to contact the White House, which he did, to recommend that I be 
considered for the position. The following month I received a call inviting me to the 
September 23 meeting with Ms. Powell. I should note that the Democratic Co-Chair of 
the Center’s Board, former Congresswoman Barbara Kennelly, also subsequently wrote 
recommending my nomination, and my three references, once the White House and FBI 
vetting process began, were Dr. Joseph Duffey, former Clinton Administration USIA 
Director, Ambassador Max Kampelman, and New York public relations executive 
Howard Rubenstein. Letters in support of my nomination as Archivist to the White 
House and to this Committee have included a cross-section of current and former 
Democratic and Republican members of Congress, scholars, archivists, and others. 

I should note, also, that in reflecting on having become a candidate for the post of 
Archivist, I saw nothing unusual in the process: Governor Carlin had already served nine 
years in a position whose predecessors had similarly served on the average between eight 
and nine years. I was not privy to any White House discussions with Governor Carlin on 
the manner or timing of his resignation. Finally, I made it clear in my meeting with Ms. 
Powell and my meeting with Judge Gonzales that I was a life-long registered Democrat, 
should that make a difference in their interest. It did not appear to do so. 


Question 2. I understand that you also met with Judge Alberto Gonzales about the 
position of Archivist of the United States. Who requested the meeting? Did Judge 
Gonzales indicate the reason for his interest in your potential nomination for this 
position? 

ANSWER: A staff member in the White House Office of Presidential Personnel called 
me to say that Judge Gonzales would like to meet briefly with me. Judge Gonzales did 
not “indicate the reason for his interest in [my] potential nomination for this position.” 
The meeting lasted about 20 minutes and mainly concerned my description of my 
professional background as this might relate to my qualifications for the post of Archivist 
of the United States. 
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SUSAH M. COtUNS. MAINE. CHAOMAN 


TEO STEVENS. AlASKA 
OEORCE V. V0INCV1O4, OW3 
NORM COLEMAN. MINt^SOTA 
AflUN SPECTER. PENNSYLVANIA 
Hoaeirr p. mnnctt. utan 
PETER a PTTZaEBALO. ILUNOB 
JOHN E. SUNUNU. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
niCHARO C. SHELSY. ALABAMA 


JOSEPH !, UEHERMAN. CONNECTICUT 
CARL l^N. MICHIGAN 
DANIEL K. AKAXA, HAWAU 
RICKARO J. DURBIN. ILUNOIS 
THOMAS R. CARPER, OEWWARE 
MARK OArrON. MINNESOTA 
PRANK LAUTENBSRO. NEW JERSEY 
MARK PRYOR. ARKANSAS 


‘Bnitd ^ates Senate 

COMMiTTCE ON 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAJRS 

WASHINGTON, DC 20510-6250 

July 21, 2004 


The Honorable John W. Carlin 
Archivist of the United States 
National Archives and Records Administration 
8601 AdelphiaRoad 

College Park, MD 20740-600 1 Sent via fax to 301-837-3218 


Dear Mr. Carlin: 

The Senate Committee on. Governmental Affairs has been asked to consider the 
nomination of Allen Weinstein to be Archivist of the United States. As part of that process, I 
believe it is important to understand die circumstances under which Mr. Weinstein was 
nominated for this posidoa To increase that understanding, please provide the following 
information. 


(1) Did you initially approach the A dminis tration or did the Administration initiaily 
approach you about resigning from your position? 

(a) Please describe this initial conversation or meeting, including the date it took 
place, who was present, and what was said. 

(b) If the Administration initially approached you about resi gnin g from your 
position, please describe what reasons were prbvided. If you initially approached 
the Administration about resigning, please describe your reasons for this action. 

(2) Are there tasks that you would like to complete in your current position prior to 
concluding your service to the country? If so, please describe them and an estimate of 
the amount of time they would require to complete. 

Thank you for. your assistance in tiiis matter. 


Sincerely, 




Carl Levin 


CLiejb 
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National Archives and Records Administration 

8601 Adelphi Road 
College Park, Maryland 20740-6001 


July 22, 2004 


The Honorable Carl Levin 
Committee on Goveminental Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510-6250 

Dear Senator Levin, 

I am writing in response to your letter, which was faxed to me late yesterday. 

In answer to the first question the Administration initially approached me. On Friday, December 5, 
2003, the Counsel to the President called me and told me the Administration would like to appoint a 
new Archivist. I asked why, and there was no reason given. 


As to the second question, there are initiatives I would like to complete before concluding my service 
as Archivist of the United Stales. First, we arc engaged in an exciting campaign to raise $22 million 
to fund new public programs that will open the doors of the National Archives to the public in ways 
never be.fare possible. Specifically, I am in the midst of raising the money to complete our 
interactive permanent exhibit called the Public Vaults, which will open in November. 


Second, we are on the verge of awarding a contract for the design of the Electronic Records 
Archives, a groundbreaking system that will allow the Government to manage and preserve any kind 
of electronic records, now and in the future. The design is just the first step. We have been working 
very hard to secure the support and funding for systems development, and I would like to see that 
budget request through to Mdon over the next four months. 

Smeerely, 

ohn W. Carlin 

Archivist of the United States 
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KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON 

United States Senator 
Washington, D.C. 20510-4304 


jMay 12, 2004 


The Honorable Susan Collins 
Chairman 

Cdmmitree^irGovefriinental' Affairs 

nnited States Senate 

SD-340 

Washington, D.C. 20510-6250 
Dear Susan: 


I was. pleased to- learn that my good friend, Allen Weinstein, has been nominated to serye 
as the National Archivist. ' 

■ ■ - - I have-.kno-wn. Allen for many years, and had the pleasure of working with him on 

numerous issues during his tenure as the President of the Center for Democracy. I can say 
without reservation that he will bring to the Archivist position a wealth of experience and 
knowledge. He is extremely smart, great to w ork with, aridTs totally committed 'iib'fh'e 
preservation of American ideals. 

His expertise and recognition in the field of history, along with his long association with 
members of Congress, make, him particularly well suited for this position. 

I hope you will give his nomination every consideration and agree that he is a true 
historian of American democracy and would be an outstanding Archivist, 



KBH/jb 
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The Association lor Information Management Professionals 


Board o{ Oircctors 2002-2003 
Exscutivs Council 



27 April 2004 

HL\ND DELIVERED 

The Honorafaie Susan M. Collins 
Chair 

Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
Washington DC 20510 



□IractoR 

CuM£9.l>o»jy, »iO,C9U 
i^O Srsnqre Coniuflang. <Ae. 



The Honorable Joseph I. Liebennan 
Ranking Member 

Senate Committee on Govemmennii Affairs 
Washington DC 20510 

RE: Nomination of Alien Weinstein to be Archivist of the United States 




Dear Chairwoman Collins and Ranking Member Debennan; 

y 

On behalf of die over 10,000 records and infonnatioa management professionals 
which comprise the membership of ARMA Intetnadonai, I am wddag to underscore 
the importance of the office of the Archivist of the United States and to urge you to 
use your congressional oversight and confirmadon cesponsibilides to ensure that any 
presidential nominee demonstrates an appropnace understanding of the assent^ roIe_ 
of chat office in maintaining, preserving and providing appropriate public access to 
the information that provides current and fiiture generations of Americans with an 
understanding of our national hencage. 

The mission of the National Archives and Records Adminiscration (NARA) is to 
ensure, “for the citizen and the public servant, for the President and for the 
Congress and the Courts, ready access to essential evidence.” NARA plays the 
important and invaluable cole of housing the vital documents necessary to the 
healthy Rinctiomng of our democratic republic. For this reason, the Archivist of the 
United States must be completely committed to NARA’s mission of maintaining our 
national archives in a nonpartisan manner chat allows the American people the 
widest possible access to the materials contained therein. To this end, we 
respectfully request that the Committee assure itself and the American people chat 
the recent nomination of Alien Weinstein presents the professional qualifications 
and capabilities necessary to perform the duties of die office of the Archivist and to 
promote the important function of preserving for public access the documentation 
and informatioo within the jurisdiction of NARA. 


HeadquirteR 
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In paxticuiax, ARMA International wouid urge you to explore the nominee’s 
understanding of the role and fiincdon of NARA, as well as his understanding of 
relevant statutory regimes such as the Freedom of Infonnadon Act, the Presidential 
Records Act, Executive Order 13233 (which amended the Presidential Records Act 
and expanded r- 

executive privilege over presidential records), the Paperwork Reduction Act, and the 
U.SA. PATRIOT Act. These statutes require a delicate and frequently difficult 
balancing of the public’s tight to access valuable information, individual tights of 
privacy, as well as critical national security concerns. It is our hope that the next 
Archivist of the United States will approach all of these boundaries in a respectful 
manner. _ 

Rapid changes in the information technology field as well as fiscal challenges arefwo 
of the major hurdles faced by NARA. The Commiccee must be assured that the 
nominee has a practiced undersafidm^of tEese cHaIIeag«’. 'For example, how will 
NARA proceed with its Electronic Records Archives inidacive? Under the guidance 
of current Archivist John Carlin, NARA began its Strategic Directions foe Federal 

Records Manage ment Program. -Will ProfessocAgein.srein~.r ontinue..rhLS program^ 

NARA has also sought to reach out to federal agencies through its Targeted 
Assistance initiative. The program seeks to help federal agencies with their records 
management policies. Would Professor Weinstein continue to vigorously pursue to 
goals of this program? NARA has also endorsed Department of Defense Standard 
5015.2. What are Professor Weinstein’s thoughts on this standard? • Finally, 

NARA’s Electronic Records Management Initiative plays a central role in President 
Bush’s e-Govetament program. With shrinking federal resources, how does 
Professor Weinstein propose to ma.ximize NARA’s commitment to this program? 

Established in 1956, ARMA Intemaaonal is die oldest and largest association for the 
records and informanon management profession. AR?*'[A serves as an international 
forum for establishing policies, processes and technology standards to ensure 
responsible records management. Its members are responsible for the efficient 
maintenance, retrieval, and preservation of vital infotmation created in public and 
private oegaruradons in all sectors of the economy. 

ARA'LA has long supported policies that provide for the efficient and appropriate 
management of records and informanon m all forms and in all settings. These 
include policies that allow information to flow betxveen different systems, sectors, 
and entities, reduce barriers to access to public information, and preserve vital 
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records and informadon resources diar document the history and hencage of public 
and private msdtudoas and organizations. 

Maintaining the public’s tmst and confidence that the Archivist of the United Stares 
is’watcBing over our hadonal treasures is of utmost Importance to the Amencan 
people. We understand that the Committee has initiated its inidai review of the 
nominee, and we would welcome an opportunity to assist the Committee in meeang 
this important responsibility of reviewing the President’s nominee for the Archivist 
of the United States. 

Sincerely, 


Skiilman. CRM, FAI 
ARMA International 
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About ARMA International 

Established in 1956, ARMA International (ARMA) is the non-profit membership 
organization for the information management profession. The 10,000 members of ARA'IA 
include records and information managers, imaging specialists, archivists, hospital 
administrators, legal administrators, librarians, and educators. ARMA provides education, 
research, and networking opportunities to information management professionals and 
provides guidance to policy makers on issues involving information management. 

ARJVLA serves as a recognized standards developer for the American National Standards 
Institute (ANSI) towards the development of records and information management 
standards. ARMA was a charter member of the information and documentation 
subcommittee of the International Organization for Standardization (ISO) towards the 
development of its records management standards.' 

Because of the essendal role of effective and appropriate information management in 
agencies and departments of the Federal Government, ARMA Internadonal has a strong 
interest in the role of the Archivist of the United States and the Nadonal Archives and 
Records Administradon (NARA) in providing guidance and assistance to Federal agencies 
on matters related to informadon management. 

ARMA Internadonal supports public policy that recognizes the importance of - 

• Increasing the efficiency of informadon management systems. 

• Reducing compliance burdens placed by the government on the public. 

• Supporting the flow of informadon. 

• Proteedng personal privacy, intellectual property rights, and proprietary informadon. 

• Preserving vital records and the informadon resources that document our heritage. 

■ Promodng the further development and use of informadon technology and the 

informadon infrastructure. 

Implemendng these policy goals for the Fedetal Government falls within the responsibilides 
df the Archivist and NARA. 

ARMA offers this statement for the hearing record on the nomination of Professor Allen 
Weinstein to emphasize the leadership role of the Archivist and NARA in developing and 
implemendng informadon management for the Federal Government. 

The Role of Information M.inagement for Federal Agencies 


' ARMA was a charter member of ISO Technical Committee ISOA'C 46, Information and documentation, 
Subcommittee SC 11, Archives/records management and participates in the development of ISO standards 
on records management. In its updated strategic plan, the National Archives and Records Administration 
indicates, as a specific strategy, that it will base its approach to records management on the ISO Records 
Management Standard 15489. See "Ready Access to Essential Evidence; The Strategic Plan of the 
National Archives and Records Administration ( 1997 - 2008 ) (Revised 2003)”. 
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Congress has long required Federal agencies to establish information management 
programs.^ In 1968 Congress required that- 

■ The head of each Federal agency shall make and preserve records containing 
adequate and proper documentation of the organizadon, policies, decisions, 
procedures, and essential transactions of the agency and designed to furnish the 
informadon necessary to protect the legal and financial rights of the Government 
and of persons directly affected by the agency’s acuvidesd 

• The head of each Federal agency shall establish and maintain an acdve, condnuing 
program for the economical and efficient management of records of the agency, 
including the effecdve controls over the creadon and over the maintenance and use 
of records in the conduct of current business.'* 

• The head of each Federal agency shall establish safeguards against the removal or 
loss of records determined to be necessary and required by reguladons of the 
Archivists.’ 

• The head of each Federal agency shall nodfy the Archivist of any actual, impending, 
or threatened unlawful removal, defacing, akeradon, or destrucdon of records in the 
custody of the agency.^ 

A primary responsibility of Federal agencies is managing and maintaining the integrity of an 
ever-growing amount of informadon over which they have jutisdicdon and custody. The 
informadon management issues raised include the implementation of clearly stated and 
understood policies and procedures that condnuously address new technology needs and 
retendon and disposidon challenges for recorded informadon, addressing increasing 
concerns about protecdng personally idendfiable informadon, and improving access to 
pubiicly-held informadon for stakeholders and the public. Best pracrices require that 
everyone involved with the maintenance and management of informadon be informed of 
and acknowledge the importance of the policies in place. Adequate investment in 
technology, development and disseminadon of best pracdces for information management, 
qnd training of personnel responsible for informadon management are all important 
elements of effecdve information management by Federal agencies and other offices of the 
Federal Government, 

The task of developing and ensuring proper implementation of these informadon 
management policies and procedures falls in part on the National Archives and Records 
Administration (NARA), headed by the Archivist of the United States. As discussed below, 
NARA and the Archivist are tasked with providing assistance and oversight of the 
informadon management programs implemented by our Federal agencies, ARMA believes 
that effectively implemented informadon management regimes by the Federal Government 


■ See Public Law 90-620 (October 22, 1968). See generally 44 U.S.C. Chapter 3 1 . 
*44U.S.C. 3101, 

*44 U.S.C. 3102. 

’44 U.S.C. 3105. 

‘44 U.S.C. 3106. 
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will require strong leadership of the Archivist. Governmental organizations that embrace 
information management, with the assistance of NARA, as being strategic and mission 
critical will ensure their ability to successfully meet their stewardship and management 
responsibilides reladve to the information and records in their care. Effective policies and 
procedures create integrity in the process of information management and instill confidence 
in those both within the organization and public stakeholders. 

The Role of the Archivist of the United States in Information Management 

The Archivist of the United States is perhaps best known for his role at NARA in the 
acceptance and preservation of records of historical significance.’ The Archivist is given a 
number of weU-recognized responsibilities, including the preservation of Presidential 
Records,® the acceptance of records and other media of national or historical significance,® 
and the custody of congressional records.'® The Archivist, serving as the head of an 
independent agency of the Federal Government, must be guided by the mission to ensure 
that all Americans have ready access to the essential evidence of our government. ARMA 
recognizes this essential role of the Archivist. 

In its Strategic Plan updated in 2003," NARA confirms its role as “our national 
recordkeeper” and that this mission “is a public trust that safeguards the records on which 
the people of a democratic republic depend for documenting their individual tights, for 
ensuring the accountability and credibility of their national institutions, and for analyzing 
their national experience”. 

The Archivist is aiso charged with specific responsibilities relating to information 
management at Federal agencies. NARA confirms that its mission is “to ensure, for the 
Citizens and the Public Servant, for the President and the Congress and the Courts, ready 
access to essential evidence”. 

“This statement acknowledges our statutory responsibility for records in all 
three branches of the Federal Government. The statement acknowledges 
our statutory responsibility to help Federal officials manage records 
, effectively for their own use as well as for the public’s. And the statement 
acknowledges out commitment to making it as convenient as we can for 
officials and the public to get access to what [current statutory provisions] 
call evidence of essential transactions of the Federal Government.” 

The National Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984 itemized certain 
responsibilities for the Archivist that bear directly on the information management functions 
of Federal agencies.” The Archivist is directed to “provide guidance and assistance to 


’ See 44 U.S.C. 2107, passed as Public Law 98-497 (October 19, 1984), establishing the National Archives 
and Records Administration. See also 44 U.S.C. 2108. 

® See 44 U.S.C. Chapter 22. See also 44 U.S.C. 2111,2112. 

’See 44 U.S.C. 2107. 

'"See 44 U.S.C. 2118. 

' ' SS£ “Ready Access to Essential Evidence: The Strategic Plan of the National Archives and Records 
Administration (1997-2008) (Revised 2003)’’. 

” Public Law 98-497 (October 19, 1984). See generally 44 U.S.C. Chapter 29. 
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Federal agencies with respect to ensuring adequate and proper documentation of the policies 
and transactions of the Federal Government and ensuring proper records disposition.”” In 
pursuit of this responsibility, the Archivist is directed to. among other things, promulgate 
standards, procedures and guidelines with respect to information management, provide 
information on training programs, technological developments, and other activities relating 
to information management, direct continuing attention of Federal agencies and the 
Congress on the need for adequate policies governing records management, and conduct 
information management studies with respect to establishing systems and techniques 
designed to save time and effort in records management. 

The Archivist is further directed to inspect the records or the records management practices 
and programs of any Federal agency for the purpose of providing recommendations for the 
improvement of records management practices and programs.'"' 

The responsibilities of the Archivist relating to Federal agency information management 
were further emphasiaed by Congress with passage of the E-Government Act of 2002.'^ 
Section 207 of the Act instructs the Archivist to “[require] the adoption by agencies of 
policies and procedures to ensure that [the statutory provisions regarding records 
management by Federal agencies] are applied effectively and comprehensively to 
Government information on the Internet and to other electronic records.” The E- 
Government Act further assigned NARA as a member of the Interagency Committee on 
Government Information, with the purpose of improving the methods by which 
Government information, including information on the Internet, is organized, preserved, 
and made accessible to the public. 

NARA is furthermore involved in initiauves related to cutdng edge issues regarding 
informadon management. One inidadve in pardcular is of interest to ARMA — the E- 
Government Electronic Records Management Inidadve, for which NARA is the managing 
partner. E-Government is one of five key elements of the President’s Management Agenda 
aimed at making it simpler for cidzens to receive high-quality service from the Federal 
Government, while reducing the cost of delivering those services."' NARA’s Electronic 
Records Management Inidadve is one of 24 inidadves under the President’s E-Government 
ipidadves. Records management is an important part of the infrastructure that will make E- 
Government work. 

Conclusion 


For these reasons, the Archivist of the United States must take a leadership position in his 
responsibilities regarding the informadon management functions and capabilities of the 
Federal Government. He must be committed to NARA’s mission of not only maintaining 
our national archives, but also providing guidance to Federal agencies regarding the retention 
and disposition of the recorded information in their custody, in a manner that preserves its 
integrity and allows the American people access to the materials contained therein. 


”44U.S.C. 2904. 

'“44 0.3.0. 2906. 

Public Law 107-347 (December 17, 2002). 

See “The President’s Management Agenda (Fiscal Year 2002)”. 
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To this end, ARMA respectfully requests that the Committee assure itself and the American 
people that the recent nomination of Professor Allen Weinstein presents the professional 
qualifications and capabilides necessary to perform the duties of the office of the Archivist, 
and that the Committee ensure that the nominee will have an appropriate level of 
understanding of the importance of information management as a function of Federal 
agencies and the role ofNARiV in establishing guidelines and standards for inforraadon 
management by the Federal Government. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ARMA INTERNATIONAL 

By David McDermott, CRM 
Its President 


ARMA Internadonai 
13725 W, 109* Street, Suite 101 
Lenexa, KS 66215 
913,341.3808 


Government Reiadons Counsel 
SmithBucklin Government Reiadons 
2025 M Street, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20016 
202.367,1175 
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527 S. WEllS STREET, 5TH FLOOR • CHICRSO. II 6«#7-3f?2 


Statement for the Record on the Nomination of 
Allen Weinstein to Become Archivist of the United States 

Society of American Archivists 
July 22, 2004 


Althousji the Society of American Archivists (SAA) would have preferred a process in which we were 
pemiittedld’festify afth^hemng 'regarding the appointment of Allen Weinstein to become the next Archivisi 
of the United States, we thank the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs for the opportimity to 
comment. The choice of a qualified nominee to become the Archivist of the United States is an important 
decision that ultimately benefits all Americans by ensuring that our history will be preserved and that our 
citizens will be able to hold their government accountable for its actions and decisions through the careful 
and impartial management of the records of government. 

Xq thatend^we express our intent to cooperate with Professor Weinstein and to work with him if he is 
appointed Archivist of the United States. 

Hqwever^.we also wish to convey again the strong reservations that the Society of American Archivists 
and thirty other archives, history, and library organizations have expressed about the manner in 
which this nomination was made. As noted in a Statement developed by SAA, the National Association of 
Government Archives and Records Administrators, and the Council of State Historical Records Coordinators 
ttS5ued“sharttyafterttre“ApriI 8, 2004, announcement of Professor Weinstein’s nomination), Congress 
created the National Archives and Records Administration — and the position of Archivist of the United 
States — to be both independent and non-partisan. In the National Archives Act (Public Law 98-497), 
Congress, intended that filling the position of Archivist of the United States should involve an open process, 
with consultation with appropriate professional organizations that could speak from knowledge and 
experience concerning the qualifications of nominees. Attached are copies of the*‘*Statement on the 
Nomination of Allen Weinstein to Become Archivist of the United States”(including the names of the 
organizations that supported it), as well as “Joint Statement on Selection Criteria for the Archivist of the 
United States” and “Joint Statement on Questions to Ask the Nominee for Archivist of the United States.” 
We ask that these documents be entered into the permanent record of these hearings. 

It is our view that this nomination was undertaken outside both the letter and the spirit of the law. We 
believe that the evidence is clear that the White House effectively removed John Carlin when it asked him 
for a letter of resi^ation in December 2003 after having already identified a replacement in the fall of that 
year. It is within the power of the President to remove the Archivist, but if he takes this action, the law calls 
for him to provide Congress with an explanation of his reasons for doing so. To date, no such explanation 
has been provided. We hope that the Committee will ask the White House to fulfill its obligation under 
the law rather than create another precedent that erodes the power and authority of the United States 
Congress. 


•.js!} www.archiyisTs.org 
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We also hope that the Committee will begin working with interested professional 
associations to establish a more formal procedure that can be used for future 
nominations. Development in advance of a list of qualifications and other 
considerations would make the process smoother and ensure that the Archivist position 
does not become politicized. 

Let us be clear: We do not believe that the manner in which the nomination has been 
handled reflects negatively on Professor Weinstein or his interest in this position. But we 
do believe that the failure to follow the process outlined in law threatens the tradition 
of independence and non-partisanship that enables the Archivist of the United 
States to fulfill his obligations effectively to the benefit of all Americans. 


We offer Professor Weinstein our best wishes and our hand of friendship and 
cooperation. Should he be appointed, the Society of American Archivists and other 
professional organizations that have an interest in his work will do everything in our 
power to support him in leading the National Archives and Records Administration, to 
offer advice and counsel if he requests it, to share our expertise and experience with him, 
and, if necessary, to make every effort to ensure that he is treated better by future 
administrations than his predecessor has been by this one. 

Thank you. 
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Statement on the Nomination of Allen Weinstein to Become 
Archivist of the United States 

April 14, 2004 


We are concerned about the sudden announcement on 8, 2004, that the White House has nominated Allen 
Weinstein to become the next Archivist of the United States. Prior to the announcement, there was no consultation 
with professional organizations of archivists or historians. This is the first time since the National Archives and Records 
Administration was established as an independent stgency that the process of nominating an Archivist of the United 
States has not been open for public discussion and input. We believe that Professor Weinstein must-through 
appropriate and public discussions and hearings— demonstrate his ability to meet the criteria that will qualify him to 
serve as Archivist of the United States. 

When former President Ronald Reagan signed the NofionaMrchii^s and Records Administration Act 0/1984 {Public 
Law 98-497), he said that, “the materials that the Archiws safeguards are precious and irreplaceable national treasures 
and the agency that looks after the historical r«»rds of the Federal Government should be accorded a status that is 
commensurate with its important responsibilities.” Earlier in 1984, when the National Archives Act was being 
discussed, Senate Report 98-373 cautioned that if the Archivist was appointed “arbitrarily, or motivated by political 
considerations, the historical records could be impoverished [or] even distorted.” 

P. L. 98-497 clearly states that, “Tbe Archivist shall be appointed without regard to political affiliations and solely on 
the basis of the professional qualifications required to perform the duties and responsibilities of the office of Archivist." 
In 1984, House Report 98-707 noted, “The committee expects that [determining professional qualifications] will be 
achieved through consultation with recognized oi^anizations of archivists and historians." The law also states that 
when the Archivist is replaced, the President “shall communicate the reasons for such removal to each House of 
Congress.” President Bush has not given a reason for the change, and there is no evidence to suggest that it is being 
made because of John Carlin’s resignation. 

We agree with these statements and believe that the decision to appoint a new Archivist should be considered in 
accordance with both the letter and the spirit of the 1984 law. 

We call on the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs to schedule open hearings on this nomination in order to 
explore more fully 1) the reasons why the Archivist is being replaced and 2) Professor Weinstein’.? qualifications to 
become Archivist of the United States. Among other issues, we believe it is important to learn more about Professor 
Weinstein’s: 

■ Knowledge and understanding of the critical issues confronting KARA and the archival profession generally, 
especially the challenges of information technology, and the competing demands of public access to government 
records, privacy, homeland security, and ensuring the authenticity and integrity of all records. 

■ Thoughts on how NARA should balance competing interests for protecting sensitive or confidential information 
with those seeking to gain access to records created by government agencies. 

■ Ideas for continuing essential programs as well as important new archival initiatives, such as the Electronic 
Records Archives project. 

■ Thoughts on ftilly supporting the National Historical Publications and Records Commission (NHPRC), whose 
grants have been instrumental in starting and supporting the production of published editions of historical 
documents and in helping to raise the level of archival practice at state and local levels. 

■ Experience and demonstrated ability to lead and manage a large government agency such as NARA. 

■ Plans for protecting the professional integrity and political non-partisanship of NARA as a governmental 
agency. 


Society of American Archivists 
ericson(y''’sois. uw m.edu 

American Association of Law Libraries 
lin!sh(r/lciw.j;e(ii'gctovm^edu 

American Association for State and Local History 
davis@aaslli.org 

American Library Association 
fdifi il vio@alawash. org 
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American Historical Association 
ajoiU's(‘; historiiius-ov” 

American Studies Association 
asastiff (^rtb easa.org 

Association of American University Presses 
pgivier@'Haupnet.org 

Association for Documentary Editing 
est her.katz^nvTi.e du 

Association of Moving Image Archivists 
rasliettei(<(oart hlink.net 

Association of Research Libraries 
p nie@art.org 

Conference of Inter-Mountain Archivists 
gordon,, daines@byu.edu 

Coordinating Council for Women in History 
isca n lon@bowdoiii.ed u 

Council of State Historical Records Coordinators 
tstavin@coshrc.org 

Illinois Library Association, Social Responsibility Forum 
e g ulyas@colum.ed u 

Michigan Archival Association 
reynoldsg@hQpe.cdu 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Archives Conference 
Hsa@s or QDtini ist43rg 

MiduJfisMrchiues Conference 
smcshane@iup.edu 

National Association of Government Archives and Records Administrators 

tgll>^(«.lsk.Q,.org 

t.iniothy.slavirt@.state.de,US 

National Humanities Alliance 

New England Archivists 
http://nils.lib.tufts.edu/nevvengarch/ 

Northwest Archivists, Inc. 
pdi.allison-bunnell@uniontana.edu 

Organization of American Historians 
uah@oah.org 

Progressive Librarians Guild 
isk ra@ea rth)ink. nyt 

Seattle Area Archivists 
Peter, SchiniJ@proyidence.org 

Society of California Archivists 
i nia rtin e@man .s dsu.ed n 

Society of Florida Archivists 
m flekke@flsoutlH’rn .edu 

Society of Ohio Archivists 
mc c a be@oh io u.edu 

Special Libraries Association 
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DNe w com b@.sla.org 

Twin Cities Archives Roundtable 
daardi.sizemore@mnsu.edu 

Wisconsin Library Association 
wla@-scls.Iib.wi.us 


See also: 

■ vStatement for the Record on the Ngminatipn of Allen Weinstein to Become Archivist of the United States (July 
22. 2004) 

■ Joint Staternent on Selection Criteria for the Ar chivist of Ae United States (August 26, 2004) 

■ Join t Statement on Questions to Ask the Nominee for Ar chivist of the United States (August 26, 2004) 
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NATIONAL COALITION FOR HISTORY 

Executive Offices: 400 A Sfeet, SE 
Washington. D.C. 20003 
(202) 544-2422 ext.116- Fax: (202) 544-3307 
Webpage; http;/Avwvv2.h-net.msu.edti/-n<^ - e-trai!: fbcraig@hisforycoalition.ofg 


The Honorable Susan M. Collins. Chair 28 April 2004 

The Honorable Joseph I, Lieberman. Ranking Member 

Governmental Affairs Committee 

United States Senate 

340 Senate Dirksen Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Collins and Lieberman: 


I am pleased to forward to the Senate Governmental Affairs Committee two documents relating to the 
“pending-nomination of Dr. Allen Weinstein to be Archivist of the United States - a "Joint Stafemenf on 
Questions to Ask the nominee for Archivist of the United States" and a "Joint Statement on Selection 
Chteiia for the Archivist of the United States." These two items represent a collective effort by the 
Society of American Archivists, The National Association of Government Archives and Records 
Administrators, and The Council of State Historical Records Coordinators, all three of which are 
members of the seventy-plus organizations that comprise the National Coalition for History (NCH). In 
coming weeks, these Joint Statements will be considered and I expect endorsed in their present or 
possibly slightly modified form by additional archival and history-based organizations. 

Sy advancing these statements to your committee and with this letter, we wish to initiate the formal- 
process of "consultation" as specified on page 6 of House Report 98-707 that accompanied the "N^onal 
Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984" (P.L. 98-497), This "consultation" is also fully 
consistent with the wishes of the United States Senate as reflected in Senate Report 98-373 that also 
accompanied the Act. 

While the report language specifies that the Archivist shall be appointed without regard to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of his or her professional qualifications” and that this is to be achieved 
■•“throagh consultation with recognized organizations of professional archivists and'histonans*^hejttrerttTe — 
report nor the statute specifies exactly how this consultation is to be initiated and carried out. Though we 
had hoped that the White House would consult prior to advancing the name of a nominee, this did not 
occur. We hope that your committee will now move forward and initiate the process of formal 
consultation with members of our communities. 

Please let me know how the committee would like to proceed with the consultation process. ! would be 
pleased to airange a meeting with key representatives of the archival and historical communities to 
discuss this matter with you if that seems like a logical first step. If I can answer and questions or be of 
serve to the committee in any way during this process, please do not hesitate to contact me at (202) 544- 
2422 Ext #116. - 


Sincerely, 


iiicereiy, ^ 


Or. R. Bruce Craig 
Executive Director 



Attachments (2) 


Sustaining Supporters: Amencan Association .or i.awdnu waii^nai 

science Assoclalion: amenean SMies Assoc.alion; Council ol SBte Hismncal RecoiOs Coonllnalors: Tlie Histon, Channel; Midwesl L “T Fo «ao 

Council on PuOlic HisloivWPUl Oeoanmenl ol HisIOT Onjanizallonol Amencan HlaoKans: Sociely ol Auiencan Aich.viats; Social, tor HisBnans 
Balalions; Society lor Mllitarv Histoty; Soulhetn Hislohoal Associaton. loelrtuSoiul Sopportmi Associalion For Documenlary EOiling; GiBer Lenman Ins Me 0 
Ameiican History; History Associates, Inc; Sociely lor History ,n lha Federal Government: Sociely ol American Historians; weslem Hisloiy Associalion Contnuul ns 
Supporters: Over fifty other Nsicncai anO archival organizations 
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Joint Statement on Selection Criteria for the Archivist of the 
United States 

The Society oF American Archivists 

The National Association of Government Archives and Records Administrators 
The Council of State Historical Records Coordinators 

April 26, 2004 


The Archivist of the United States leads one of the most significant non-partisan agencies of the United States 
government, the National Archives and Records Administration (NARA). As custodian of the nation’s essential legal 
and historical records, NARA performs a critical role in: 

■ Ensuring adequate documentation of the government’s actions and decisions; 

■ Holding government officials and agencies accountable for public service; 

■ Safeguarding the rights and privileges of individual citizens as well as many groups and communities of interest 
in society; and 

■ Preserving the cultural heritage and historical memory of government for the best interests of all citizens. 

The individual holding this trust on behalf of the American people must hold the highest possible confidence of the 
people in his/her ability to fulfill these duties in an open, fair, and nonpartisan manner. 

With the announcement that Archivist of the United States John Carlin will be stepping down and that President 
George W. Bush has nominated Professor Allen Weinstein to be the next Archivist, the review of Professor Weinstein's 
qualifications for this position becomes a paramount concern. The next Archivist must address both the leadership and 
management challenges at NARA and the critical challenge of stewardship of the nation's archival record in today’s 
rapidly changing electronic information environment. In order to ensure this result, the nomination and confirmation 
process must conform to legal requirements and must address concerns raised by professional archivists, records 
managers, and historians concerning the person nominated to be Archivist of the United States. 

The leadership of SAA, NAGARA, and COSHRC offer the following joint recommendations on the selection of the next 
Archivist of the United States. 

Selection Process 

On April 8, 2004, the White House nominated Dr. Allen Weinstein to become the next Archivist of the United States. 
Prior to the announcement, there was no consultation with professional organizations of archivists or historians. This is 
the first time since the National Archives and Records Administration was established as an independent agency in 
1985 that the process of nominating an Archivist of the United States has not been open for public discussion and 
input. We believe that Professor Weinstein must— through appropriate and public discussions and hearings— 
demonstrate his ability to meet the criteria that will quaUfy him to serve as Archivist of the United States. 

When former President Ronald Reagan signed the National Archives and Records Administration Act 0/1984 (Public 
Law 98-497), he said that, “the materials that the Archives safeguards are precious and irreplaceable national treasures 
and the agency that looks after the historical records of the Federal Government should be accorded a status that is 
commensurate with its important responsibilities.” Earlier in 1984, when the National Archives Act was being 
discussed, Senate Report 98-373 cautioned that if the Archivist was appointed “arbitrarily, or motivated by political 
considerations, the historical records could be impoverished [or] even distorted." 

P. L. 98-497 clearly states that, “The Archivist shall be appointed without regard to political affiliations and solely on 
the basis of the professional qualifications required to perform the duties and responsibilities of the office of Archivist.” 
In 1984, House Report 98-707 noted, "The committee expects that [determining professional qualifications] will be 
achieved through consultation with recognized organizations of archivists and historians." The law also states that 
when the Archivist is replaced, the President “shall communicate the reasons for such removal to each House of 
Congress.” President Bush has not given a reason for the change, and there is no evidence to suggest that it is being 
made because of John Carlin’s resignation. 

SAA, NAGARA, and COSHRC recommend to the President and the White House Personnel Office that they: 

■ Endorse an open and transparent process for selecting, nominating, and confirming the next Archivist of the 
United States. 

■ Present Professor Weinstein’s nomination to tiie Senate for formal consideration and review. 

■ Ensure that the review and selection process is consistent vrith the provisions of the National Archives Law {44 
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use 2103), which indicates that the Archivist’s appointment must be made without regard to political affiliation 
and solely on the basis of professional qualifications required to perform the responsibilities of office. 

SAA, NAGARA, and COSHRC call on the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs to schedule open hearings on this 

nomination in order to explore more fully: 

■ The reasons why the Archivist is being replaced, and 

■ Professor Weinstein’s qualifications to become Archivist of the United States. 

Suggested Selection Criteria 

In evaluating the nomination of Professor Allen Weinstein, or any other nominee, as the next Archivist of the United 

States, SAA, NAGARA, and COSHRC believe that the following qualifications are essential for this important position 

of public trust: 

Leadership and Advocacy 

m Demonstrated ability to provide leadership and advocacy on behalf of NARA’s dual role in preserving cultural 
heritage and in ensuring that public records serve the purposes of evidence, accountability, and authenticity in 
protecting the rights of all citizens. 

■ Demonstrated vision for the future of government archives and information management, including 
development and implementation of information policy and provision for the management of electronic 
records, such as the Electronic Records Archives project. 

■ Proven ability to articulate a compelling defense of informational resources, and the importance of strong, 
impartial programs for their care and management, to public officials, resource allocators, users, and the 
general public. 

Manapemenf 

■ Proven ability as an administrator capable of managing an extensive and diverse government agency with broad 
responsibilities, including an ability to ensure effective implementation of NARA’s mandate and efficiency and 
productivity in its operations and use of resources. 

■ Experience in working effectively with legislators, government officials, trustees, and government and private 
resource allocators in ways that ensure adequate support for programs, even in time of financial stringency. 

■ Experience in seeking the advice and counsel of constituent and user groups, including professional 
associations, and in responding to constituent needs. 

■ Commitment to working creatively with other offices of the federal government, with state and local 
governments, and with other archival programs, including those in foreign countries, to effectively address 
shared responsibilities and concerns. 

Professional Knowledge and Values 

u Demonstrated commitment to protecting the professional integri^ and political non-partisanship of NARA as a 
governmental agenry in carrying out its essential functions. 

■ Unquestioned commitment to open and equal access to governmental records by all citizens, in accordance with 
ail governmental regulations and in compliance with privacy protections for individuals. 

■ Strong commitment to the principles of public ownership of governmental records and to the goal of holding 
public leaders accountable to the people through documentation and records of their actions. 

Personal Expertise and Reputation 

■ Knowledge and understanding of the critical issues conft-onting NARA and the archival profession generally, 
especially the challenges of information technology, and the competing demands of public access to government 
records, privacy, homeland security, and ensuring the authentidty and integrity of all public records. 

■ A reputation for excellence, leadership, and effectiveness within the individual’s profession, including 
appropriate scholarly credentials, and sufficient national stature to enable the Archivist to be seen as a leader by 
a wide range of constituent groups. 
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See also: 

■ Statem ent fo r the Rec ord on the No mi nation of Al le a Weinstein to Becom e Archivist of t he United States f July 
22, 2004) 

« Joint Statement on Questions to Ask the N ominee for Archivist of the U n i t e d Sta tes (August 26, 2004) 

■ Statement on the Nomination of Allen Weinstein lo Berome Archivist of the United States (April 14, 2004) 
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Joint Statement on Questions to Ask the Nominee for Archivist of 
the United States 

Prepared by 

The Society of American Archivists 

The National Association of Government Archives and Records Administrators 
The Council of State Historical Records Coordinators 

April 26, 2004 


The Archivist of the United States plays a vital role in protecting and preserving essential records of government action. 
It is a position of trust for the American j>eopie and thus requires the highest level of skills and knowledge regarding 
leadership and management of records vital to protect the rights of citizens, hold government officials and agencies 
accountable, and preserve evidence of the role of government in American life. In evaluating the nomination of 
Professor Allen Weinstein, or any other individual, as the next Archivist of the United States, NAGARA, COSHRC, and 
SAA recommend asldng the nominee the following questions, based on a list of qualifications that we think are 
essential for this important position of public trust. This list of questions supplements the three organizations' "Joint 
Statement on Selection Criteria for the Archivist of the United States.” 

Leadership and Advocacy 

1. Demonstrated ability to provide leadership and advocacy on behalf of the National Archives and Records 
Administration’s (NARA’s) dual role mpresenunp cultural heritage and in ensuring that public records seme 
the purposes of evidence, accountability, and authenticity in protecting the rights of all citizens. 

■ How should NARA pursue its dual role of protecting cultural heritage and preserving governmental 
records for evidence, accountability, and authenticity? 

■ How have you demonstrated your ability as a leader of a very large, diverse, and dispersed nationwide 
staff that has experienced frequent reorganizations? 

■ What have been the biggest challenges and accomplishments of NARA in the last decade, and what will 
they be for the next decade? 

■ What is the appropriate balance among the fiinctions of records management, accessioning, archival 
arrangement, description, reference, preservation, and online access in a major national recordkeeping 
program, and how does a manager ensure that this balance is appropriately maintained? 

2 . Demonstrated vision for the future of government archives and information management, including 
development and implementation of information policy and proirision for the management of electronic 
records, such as the Electronic Records Archives project. 

■ What would be your top three priorities as Archivist of the United States, and how would they differ (if 
at all) from the current direction being followed by NARA as spelled out in NARA’s strategic plan and 
explained in its annual report? 

■ What initiatives should NARA undertake in meeting the challenges of electronic recordkeeping systems 
and such electronic record types as e-mail and database systems? 

■ How would you energize and inspire an aging workforce that has been working with immense holdings, 
limited resources, and many unfunded mandates? 

3. Proven ability to articulate a compelling defense of in/ormafiono/ resources, and the importance of strong, 
impartial programs for their care and management, to public officials, resource allocators, users, and the 
general public. 

m How would you explain to Congress and the executive branch the mission and significance of NARA and 
its programs in order to ensure its strategic positioning within the government? 

■ What steps would you take to secure the enhanced resources necessary for NARA to fulfill its mission? 

Management 

1. jProuen ability as an administrator capable of managing an extensive and diuerse gouernment agency with 
broad responsibilities, including an ability to ensure effective implementation ofNARA's mandate and 
efficiency and productivity in its operations and use of resources. 

■ Please explain your previous experience in managing large organizations and what skills you would 
bring to this process. 

■ What is your management style and how do you implement it? 

■ Please provide some specifics on how you would manage NARA's crumbling buildings {particularly 
those leased from GSA), deteriorating records requiring substantial assessment and stabilization, 
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substantial descriptive backlogs, and n^d for better assessment of and cooperative transfer of agency 
holdings. 

■ How would you manage NARA’s need to capture the expertise long held by soon-to-retire membere of 
the agency’s aging workforce? 

■ Please explain your previous experience in working with internal foundations and friends groups. What 
key skills do you have that would ensure successhil partnerships between NARA and these key groups? 

2. Experience in working effectively with legislators, government officials, trustees, and government and private 
resource allocators in ways that ensure adequate support for programs, even in time of financial stringency. 

■ Please explain your experience in working with the federal government and how you would work with 
Congress, the courts, and the White House to further archival issues, and specifically those related to 
NARA (e.g., records schedule complianc*, Ae Electronic Records Archives, and needed resources). 

■ Please explain your experience and skills in the resolution of intractable problems, and give examples of 
your successes and failures in problem resolution. 

3. Experience in seeking the advice and counsel of constituent and user groups, including professional 
associations, and in responding to constituent needs. 

■ Please explain your experience in working with the community of archival users, including academic 
historians, tribes, lawyers, the press, federal agency staff, educators and students, veterans, cultures and 
communities documented in federal records, local and family historians, publishers, and others. What 
key skills do you have that would ei^ure successful partnerships with these various user groups? 

■ Please explain your experience in managing, requesting fiinds from, and working collaboratively with 
fundraising and distribution bodies such as Ae National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission (NHPRC), Ae National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), Ae Institute for Museum 
and Librar>’ Services (IMLS), Ae National Endowment for the Arts (NEA), and private foundations. 

What key skills do you have that would ensure successful partnerships wiA these bodies? 

■ Please explain your previous experience working with Ae local, national, and international communities 
of archivists and records managers and Aeir professional organizations. What key skills do you have 
Aat would ensure successful partnerships wiA these groups? 

■ Please explain your experience in working with consortia for description (such as RUN, OCLC), 
preservation (such as RAP and REALACT), and online electronic publishing and exhibition work (such 
as OCLC and Online Libraiy of California). What key skills do you have Aat would ensure successful 
partnerships wiA these groups? 

4. Commifmenf to working creatively with other offices of the federal government, with state and local 
governments, and with other archival proprams, including those in foreign countries, to effectively address 
shared responsibilities and concerns. 

m What specific steps would you take to develop strong working relationships with federal agencies and 
state and local governments? 

■ Please explain your experience in working with major archival collections donors, including federal 
agencies as records creators. What skills do you have that would ensure successfiil partnerships with 
such donors? 

■ What role should NARA play in Ae national and international archival and records management 
communities, including professional associations? 

■ What role should NARA play in the international community of national archives, including the 
International Congress on Archives? 

■ How should NARA be involved in the national and international archival and records management 
standards'setting communities, such as NIST, NISO, ARMA, and AIIM? 

Professional Knowledge and Values 

1. Demonstrated commitment to protecting the professional integrity and political non-partisanship of NARA as 
a governmental agency in carrying out its essential ^ncfions. 

■ How would you protect NARA from political or partisan interference in regard to such issues as 
establishment of presidential libraries, access to public records, and government ownership and control 
of public records? 

■ What are the biggest challenges feeing Ae archival and records management professions in the 21st 
century? 

2. Unquestioned commitment to open and equal access to governmental records by all citizens, in accordance 
with all governmental regulations and in conq>liance with privacy protections for individuals. 

m How should NARA work to maintain a balance between access and usage restrictions, including new 
antiterrorism legislation and the USA PATRIOT Act, and the public's right to protect the privacy of Aeir 
own records and to access reconis of Aeir federal government? 

■ How would you make NARA more relevant to Ae general public and build support for NARA's needs? 
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■ What is your viewpoint on the recent copyri^t t^m extensions? How might the U.S. best balance 
copyright creators’ rights to gain an equitable benefit from their work against the need for a public 
domain of copyright -free work to fester public creativity as described in the U.S. Constitution? 

■ What is your viewpoint on proposals for cultural copjright or cultural privacy laws to protect tribal 
cultural patrimony in the U.S.? How best might the U.S. balance the wishes of numerous tribal and 
cultural groups for a form of cultural prot«Sion sdieme (as proposed by UNESCO or as currently is law 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Panama) and the need for a broad public domain to foster public 
creativity as described in the U.S. Constitution? 

3. Strong commitment to the principles of public oumership of governmental records and to the goal of holding 
public leaders accountable to the people through documentation and records of their actions. 

« How might NARA convince courts. Congress, the White House, and the public that an open democracy 
requires the speedy availability of federal re«)rds to all interested citizens? 

■ What measures would you take to ensure the politicai and ideological independence of NARA when 
confronted by political demands or pressures? 

■ Please discuss your commitment to the provisions of the Presidential Records Act and other legislation 
that provides for public ownership of governmental records. 

Personal Expertise and Reputation 

1. Knowledge and understanding of the critical issues confronting NARA and the archival profession generally, 
especially the challenges of information technology, and the competing demands of public access to 
government records, privacy, homeland security, and ensuring the authenticity and integrity of all public 
records. 

■ Please describe your previous experience with archives and records management in the United States or 
abroad. Would you please characterize this as a user, a manager, a partner, or a stakeholder, and explain 
your response? 

■ Please describe your prerious experience with the National Archives and Records Administration and 
characterize this experience. What, if anything, did you find notable or interesting in this experience? 

■ Please describe your experience and knowledge of electronic records issues. Why is electronic records 
management crucial to the federal government, to NARA, and to the nation? What useful initiatives are 
either underway or should be developed to create standards, systems, organizations, consortia, 
protocols, best practices, and procedures to deal with these records? 

2. A reputationfor excellence, leadership, and effectiveness within the individual's profession including 
appropriate scholarly credentials, and sufficient national stature to enable the Archivist to be seen as a leader 
by a wide range of constituent groups. 

■ Why are you interested in this position? What will you bring to the job that will make a difference to 
NARA, the archival and records management professions, records-creating organizations/individuals, 
and NARA’s users and stakeholders? 

■ What professional credentials and experience best prepare you for the position of Archivist of the 
United States? 

■ As an academic historian, how will you ensure that the needs and concerns of other interest groups— 
including legal researchers, genealogists, public officials, and private citizens— receive adequate support 
and attention? 

■ How would you apply ethical principles, such as those articulated in the Society of American Archivists’ 
Code of Ethics, to the operation of NARA in respect to relations with donors and records-creating 
agencies, restrictions on access, appraisal, description, privaty, and research use? 


See also: 

■ Stat ement for the Reco rd on the Nom ination of A Uen Wein<t em to Become Archivist of the UmtocI States (July 
22, 2004) 

■ Joint St atement o n Selectio n C riteria for th e Arc hivist of the U nite d States (August 26, 2004) 

■ Statc-meiit on the Nomination of jMlen Weinstein.to Become Archivist of the United States (April 14, 2004) 
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1 6 July 2004 


The Honorable Susan Collins 

Chair, Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 

United States Senate 

Room SD-340 

Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Collins, 

I am writing to you on behalf of the National. Council on, Public History, 
the largest international professional organization of public history 
practitioners and educators. NCPH wishes to express its concern with the 
process by which Allen Weinstein has been nominated to become the 
Archivist of the United StatesrThis is an importan^rtatiOTial-^petnfaBenL. 
and one which must be made — and be seen to be made — in an open, 
balanced and fair manner, in keeping with the spirit of the National 
Archives and Records Administration Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-497). 
We are concerned that the process by which the preseht homihatioh was ' 
initiated and is being carried forward does not meet this high standard. The 
administration’s apparent desire to expedite the appointment, bypassing all 
consultation with professional organizations of archivists and historians, is 
deeply worrying to us. As others have pointed out, this is the first time 
since the creation of the National Archives and Records Administration 
that the process of nominating an Archivist of the United States has not 
been open to public discussion and input. 
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We fear that these actions may create a perception of arbitrariness and unfairness 
in the appointment process and, by doing so, risk undeimining the credibility of 
the office. Also any lasting controversy and criticism arising from the process will 
almost certainly have a negative impact on the distinguished reputation of the 
National Archives and Records Administration. To avoid these risks, we believe it 
is essential that your Committee hold public hearings that will allow archivists, 
-historians and- their professional o rganiz ations to^iscuss the pr o posed 
appointment fully and frankly. This openness will, in the long run, benefit not 
only the archival and historical communities but also Dr. Weinstein and ail future 
candidates for the position, of Archivist of the United States. 



President 


cc. The Honorable Joseph I. Liebennan 
.. Ranking Minority Member 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 



National Committee to 
Preserve Social Security 
and Medicare 
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April 27. 2004 


The Honorable Susan M. Collins 
Barbara B. Ktnnelly United States Senate 

President* Washington, DC 20510 

Chief Executive Officer 



Dear Senator Collins: 

I am writing to enthusiastically support the nomination of Dr. Alien Weinstein to 
serve as the National Archivist of the United States. I have written many 
recommendations dunng my years in public service, but few with as much delight 
and confidence as this one. 

Dr. Weinstein and I have known each other forever twenty years. Since 1999, 
together with former Congressman Bob Livingston, I served as co-chairman of the 
Board of directors of the Center for Democracy, which Dr. Weinstein founded in 
1985. As a member of Congress I served on its board of directors from 1990-1998. 
In order to monitor elections and encourage democracy, I have traveled with Dr. 
Weinstein from China to Russia to Dade County, Florida. Everywhere, I have 
been awed to wdtness his ability to convey the beauty and challenge of democracy 
in non-thieatening, eminently understandable ways. 

Dr. Weinstein will bring three specific perspectives to the position of leading the 
National Archives and Records Administration; preeminent professor and author, 
original researcher, and dedicated international democracy activist. As a history 
professor and author, he knows how to communicate our collective story, 
Thousands of young adults learned American history in his lectures and seminars 
at some of our finest colleges and universities. Millions more learned the genesis 
of American values through his works of popular history such as The Story of 
America. 

As a tough-minded researcher who has produced bnlUant studies based on original 
research, Dr. Weinstein knows first hand the importance of well-organized, 
accessible archives. He will most certainly be a pro-access archivist. And, as an 
activist who has projected our democratic system for the citizens of other countries 
to emulate, he knows the democratic promise is dependent on accountable 
institutions governed by the rule of law, 

Dr. Allen Weinstein has lived, taught 
It is now time for him to help preserve 


dim auvanccu j.. 

this treasure as our National Axchivist. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara B. Kennelly 
President and CEO 




IOC Street, NE. Suite 600 •Washington, DC 20002-4215 • 202-216-0420 • www.ncpssm.org 
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Dan A- Gwadoslcy 
Secretary of State 


Maine State Archives 

Department of the Secretary of State 
Culoirat Building 
84 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333 0084 


May 13, 2004 



James S. Henderson 
State Archivist 


Ms. Bonnie Heald 

U.S. Senate Committee on Govemmentai Affairs 
340 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Ms.'Heatd 7 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to suggest questions as you review the 
qualifications of the nominee for Archivist of the United State. 

As an active member of the Council of State Historical Records Coordinators, I 
fully agree with the joint statement issued by the Council, the National Association of 
Government Archives and Records Administrators, and the Society of American 
Archivists, The Maine State Archives is a member of all three organizations. I have 
attached the "Selection Criteria" portion of that statement as a resource for questions. 

Over the past fifteen years, the Maine has had a very good relationship with the 
NationahArchives,-and the National Historical Publications and Records Commission 
(NHPRC). Based on grant proposals, Maine has received over $850,000 from the 
NHPRC, of which SS70,000 went to small and large institutions (historical societies, 
archives, libraries, and colleges) and to the State Archives, which received and additional 
$184,000. We'certainlj^ want to be assured that this relationship continues and develops. ' 

Suggested questions; 

What knowledge does the nominee have about N.ARA's mission and the statutory 
authorip; under which it operates? 

What knowledge does the nominee have about NARA's organizational structure 
and its relationship to federal agencies and to the Executive Office of the President? 

What experience does the nominee have in managing a large agency such as 
NARA with over 2,500 employees, eighteen regional offices, twelve presidential 
libraries, and relationships with fifty state archives? 

What experience does the nominee have to indicate an ability to provide 
leadership and advocacy on behalf of NARA’s dual role in preserving cultural heritage 
and in ensuring that public records serve the purposes of evidence, accountability, and 
authenticity in protecting the rights of all citizens. 

Has the nominee reviewed The Strategic Plan of the National Archives and 
Records Administration and does he support that vision or have suggestions for change? 

What role should NARA play in relation to state archives? 

What role should NARA play in relation to national and international archival 
professional organizations? 
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What is the nominee's vision for the future of government archives and 
information management, including development of information policy and provision for 
managing electronic records, such as NARA's Electronic Records Archives project. 

What is the nominee's plan for providing public access to the 9 1 1 Commission's 
records, which will be turned over to NARA in the near future? 


I hope these will be helpful to your good work. Thanks again to you and Senator 
Collins for the opportunity. 


Sincerely, 


James S. Henderson 
“Direcror,““MaineStare"Archives'"“ 
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* Miller Center 

* of Public Affairs 
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TlmoThy J. Na/raii 
Associate Frofraor 

Dirtaor, Frcsidcntiai BMOrdings ’ B ra g r am 
and Kremlin Dtdsion-'making Project 

Senator Susan Collins May 4, 2004 

Chairman, 

Committee on Governmental AiFairs 
US Senate 
Washington, DC 
Fax; 202 228 S653 
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Dear Senator Collins; 

I am writing in suppon of the President’s nomination of Dr. 
Allen Weinstein to become Archivist of the United States. Dr. 
Weinstein is a widely respected American historian whose work on,. 
Soviet espionage activity in the United States raised uncomfortable • 
but important questions about our past. Historians carry heavy 
moral responsibilities. We sit in judgment of individuals who are... 
usually no longer around to defend the ms elves or their actions. 

Thai fcjurden is especially heavy when treason is the historian’s 
field of inquiry- Anyone who looks closely at Dr. Weinstein’s 
books sees how a master empiricist can bear that rttpbhsibififjr 
with probity and skill. 

Dr. Weinstein has many admirers in the scholarly 
community who would second what I have written about his work. 
What I can share with the Committee on Governmental Affairs th^ 
is perhaps unusual is a personal observatjon of how Allen strove to 
convince the Russians of the importance of open government and 
accessible archives. In the mid- 19905 we were both invited to 
participate in a projea negotiated by the Crown division of 
Random House with the Russian Association of Rrtired 
Intelligence Officers. Each of us was assigned a Russian co-author 
and was told that we would be getting information on our 
respective topics. How much information and its quality depended 
on how well wc could persuade our Russian co-author and the 
archival authorities of the importance of getting the truth out. Allen 
understood chat this was a narrow window. Indeed, just as we 
feared, the Russians later revmed to Soviet practice in the archival 
field. But for a few short years we managed to get quite a bit into 
the public domain that would have otherwise remained closed. 


UNivERSiTYeATiomA 
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Naftali/2 

As Oireaor of the Center for 'Demoaacy, Allen made 
similar pleas for openness to various ministries in other post-Soviet 
regimes. Allen tirelessly explained that the health of a democracy 
can be judged by its degree of openness. Transparent institutions 
are much more likely to engender public trust. And the protection 
and release of the historical record is a necessary bulwsrt against 
returning to the civil rights abuses of the past. 

At a time when building a more peacefiil world requires 
that we share our democratic experience, I cannot imagine a better 
prereqtiisite^fotthis.eountry’ichief-AEelu.vist than a career spent 
advocating open and accessible records both at home and abroad. 

I would greatly appreciate if you shared this letter with 
your colleagues. Thank you for giving this nomination the careful 
consideration it deserves. 

Sincerely yours. 


Timothy J. Naftali 
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Ofu aaoiiin 

6 May 2004 


Susan M. Collins, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
172 Russell Senate Office Building 
^.Washington, D.C.. 205 lO-- — .. 


Re; Appointment of Allen Weinstein 


Dear Senator Collins; 

We, at the New Mexico Library Association, are concerned about the appointment of Allen Weinstein as 
Archivist of the United States; an appointment that was made without regard to the spirit and letter of the 1984 
■■law'thafcfeated the National Archives and Records Administration as an independent agency (Public Law 98- 

497). 

‘'We 'S^e '^FtThg your committee, the Senate Committee on Govemraentai Affairs, to hold open hearings on this 
nomination in order to- explore more fully 1) the reasons why the Archivist is being replaced and 2) Professor 
Weinstein’s qualifications to become Archivist of the United States. Among other issues, we believe it is 
_ important to team mn ra .aho.Ut ProfesSOr Weinstein's: 

* Knowledge and understanding of the critical issues confronting NARA and the archival profession 
generally, especially the challenges of information technology, and the competing demands of public access to 
- government records, -privacy, homeland security, and ensuring the authenticity and integrity of all records, 

* Thought?,on how NARA should balance competing interests for protecting sensitive or confidential 
information with those seeking to gain access to records created by government agencies. 

* Ideas for continuing essential programs as well as important new archival initiatives, such as the Electronic 
Records Archives project. 

* Thoughts on fhlly supporting the National Historical Publications and Records Commission (NHPRC), 
whose grants have been instrumental in starting and supporting the production of published editions of 
historical documents and in helping to raise the level of archival practice at state and local levels. 

* Experience and demonstrated ability to lead and manage a large government agency such as NAJIA. 

* Plans for protecting the professional integrity and political non-partisanship of NARA as a governmental 
agency. 

Sincerely yours, 

Heather Gallegos-Rex 
President, New Mexico Library Association 
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LYNDON B. JOHNSON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

P.O. Box Y • Austin, Texas 78713-8925 • (512)471-4962 • FAX (512) 471-1835 


May 6, 2004 


The Honorable Susan M. Coliins 
United States Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
340 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
■ WasHiRitohTt)X:r2TJ5T0 ^ ^ 

My dear Senator Collins: 

I write in extremely strong support of the candidacy of Allen Weinstein of Washington, D.C., for the position of 
Archivist of the United States. I met Dr. Weinstein in the 1980s when President Reagan chose both of us to be 
founding members of the Board of the United States Institute of Peace (USIP). We remained associates at the 
Peace Institute throughout the two terrra I served, including the period when I was Chairman of the Board. At 
all times. Dr. Weinsteiirwas arr outstanding colleague- whose balance-and informed contributions helped USIP 
fulfill its delicate mission as the Cold War ended.' Although separated by geography, I have kept in toucl^with 
Weinstein’s scholarly and professional work and now serve again with him on an Advisory Council at the 
University of Texas, where-my lat&husbandj_W^t.Rostow,andLtaught since 1969, 

Let me state precisely why I am enthusiastic about President Bush’s nomination of Allen Weinstein. First of all, 
in this juncture when the United States is concerned with promoting democratic institutions abroad, it is 
uniquely imponant-to-have-as^^atio nar Ar c hiv ist-a-cesp ec ,t e d. h istoFian-who understands the vitality of 
democracy and has worked for over 20 years to widen its scope at home and abroad. Dr. Weinstein's many 
books ahd articles testi^ to his scholarly credentials, including extensive archival research and concern with 
protecting and conserving our national documents. The extraordinary track record of the Center for Democracy 
(which Weinstein founded and presidedover throughouLits existence) demonstrates both his managerial skills 
and his ability to work effectively on a nonpartisan basis. Few people, if any, could match his career as a 
learned and active citizen/ scholar/administrator. At the Archives, he will provide a steady hand from the onset. 

To me, the prime qualifications for the Archivist include a sense of fairness, good Judgment, and unusual 
professional diligence,' all qualities imperative at this crucial moment in our history. As a brilliant and 
responsible exponent of our country’s values, no better individual could be named for the sensitive position of 
Archivist of the United States than Allen Weinstein. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Elspeth Davies Rostow 
Stiles Professor Emerita 

The Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs 
University of Texas at Austin 
.Austin, Texas 
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T H 0 N1 PSON Coburn Thompson Coburn LLP 

Attorneys at Law 

4)ne US Bank Plaza 

St. Louis, Missouri 6310i 

314-552-6000 

FAX 3i4-552-70C0 

www.thompsoncoburn.ccm 

May i4, 2004 Thomas F. Eagleton 

314-552-6030 
FAX 3 14-552-7030 
EMAIL tfiagjeton@ 
thompsoncobum.com 


Senator Susan Collins 
Chairperson 

Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 
154 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Madame Chairman; 

The President has nominated a former professor, Allen Weinstein, to be the next 

Archivist of the United States. The Bush administration apparently wanted to “fast track.’! thi.s 

nomination, hoping for approval without a Senate hearing; thankfully, that effoTt'hiFa^arehtly” 
been thwarted. 

Nevertheless, the President still apparently intends to proceecLwiihaunfiiifillingnire 
requirement we wrote into the 19S4 legislation when we made the National Archives an 
independent agency in order to protect it from political considerations. I was the authonof the 
1984 legislation. I am concerned that the present Archivist, former Kansas Governor John 
Carlin„is being forced out prematurely. I was the author of the 1984 legislation. Under norma] 
circumstances, the law requires the President to write a letter to the Senate and House explaining- 
the reasons that have led to a decision to replace an Archivist “with cause” and to notify both the 
House and Senate of those reasons. That has not occurred and the Senate ought to hold the 
administration to this. 

I personally believe that Governor Carlin should be allowed to step down on his timetable 
(I understand he had made statements that he intended to step down in the summer of 2005, upon 
his 65^ birthday and afrer serving in the position a full ten years). When he does step down an 
interim Archivist should be appointed, and only then should the search begin for a new 
Archivist. This is how we have filled vacant positions in the past and this informal procedure 
has merit in keeping the position from being politicized. 

Confirmation of a new Archivist in the middle of a presidential campaign would also set 
a terrible precedent. I hope that John Carlin will do the National Archives and the public a huge 
service by asserting strongly his intention not to leave until the letter and spirit of the law have 
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May 14, 2004 
Page 2 


been honored and by describing any personal pressure that has been placed on him or any threat 
to the welfare of the National Archives that is known to him. I understand Carlin is reluctant to 
do this or to speak openly about the pressure he is under. To get to the bottom of this 
controversy, Governor Cariin should be asked to testify under oath before the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee about the pressure he reportedly is receiving from the White 
House. My understanding is that he will testify truthfully and completely. 

Organizati ons o f professi onal archivists and historian s have serious reservations over 
Carlin’s replacement and the Weinstein nomination for sevei^ reasons: first, there are questions 
that need to be addressed relating to professor Weinstein’s own records access practices it 
appears that he may have violated professional ethical guidelines by withholding information 
about certain documentary sources he used in his more controversial writings; second, it is not 
clear that Weinstein has either interest in or knowledge about archival matters (management of 
electronic records, for example) that are critical to the ongoing work of the National Archives; 
and third, in the procedural realm, professional archival and historical associations were not 
given an opportunity to provide their views about qualifications and candidates for this position 
so central to their operations prior to the advancement of a nominee’s name as we outlined iuji- 
Report Language (House Report 98-707) when we passed the National Archives and Records 
Administration: Acfeof.>984.(P.L..98^97). The archival and historical professional organizations 
fear that they will not have the opportunity to provide mandated “consultation” to ascertain 
Weinstein’s views on a wide range of issues prior to his confirmation. These are all important 
issues and the Senate should be. mindful of them in its review and consideration of this 
hominitioiT ' 

So far as anyone can tell, the president’s sudden surprise action on this matter solely is 
due to his desire to have an Aj-chiyist_of the United States friendly to his interests when certain 
record^jare due to be opened, including archives from his father’s administration as well as his 
own. Of particular concern to the administration is the opening of President Bush’s father’s 
records (especially the P-5 “confidential communications”) that should be opened in January 
2005 (the 12-year closure period having come to an end) in accordance with provisions of the 
Presidential Records Act. Historians and Archivists fear that, just as the Bush administration did 
in delaying the confidential communications relating to the Reagan administration (these records 
were opened only as a result of a lawsuit brought by historical groups), that once again 
administration officials will pressure the Archivist of the United States to withhold or slow the 
release of these records. This type of political manipulation of our nation’s documentary 
heritage directly contradicts the Senate’s intent in adopting the 1984 law, an effort in which I 
very much was involved. 

I hope that you will honor the letter of the law and Lhe intentions of the Senate by not 
considering the nomination of a new Archivist of the United States until you are given a 
sufficient reason for removing the present Archivist, or upon the actual resignation of Governor 
Carlin in July or August 2005, In either event, a Senate confirmation should not be made until 
sufficient time has passed after the next presidential election. 


Sincerely yours. 



Thomas F. Eagleton 
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THE LEADING ADVOCATE FOR THE .VIARYLAND LIBRARY COMMUNITY 
Margaret C. Carty, Executive Director 


June 9, 2004 


Honorable Susan Collins ^ _ 

172 Russell Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Maryland Library Association supports the American Library Association in its 
expression of concerns about the appointment of Professor Wienstein for the Archivist of 
the United States. This important appointment has a great impact on Maryland 
particularly since we have two important archival inslimtions, the National Archives at 
College Park and the Washington National Records Center in Suitland, and of course, in 
DC the National Archives Building. 

Attached is a resolution in support of American Library Association as approved by the 
Maryland Library Association Executive Board on May 17, 2004. 

Sincerely, 


Daraka S, Cook 
President 


Enclosure 


Mar>land Libraiy A.s.sociation/ 1401 liollin.'i Street/ Baltimoro7 .Maryland/ 2 1225 
(410) 947-5090 Fax (410) 947-5089 nilaOrnidlib.org Web Site wxvxv.mdlib.or" 


'Br 


exc et_uENce 
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, MLA 



THF. LEADING ADVOCATE FOR THE MARYLAND LIBRARY COMMUNITY 
Margaret C. Carty, Executive Director 


RESOLUTION 


The Maryland Library Association shares the concerns raised by the American Library 
Association and numerous professional history and archival organizations regarding the 
nomination of Allen Weinstein to be Archivist of the United States, and urges the Senate 
Committee on Government Affairs to schedule an open hearing on this nomination in 
order to more fully explore the reasons.why the current Archivist is being replaced and if 
Professor Weinstein possesses the requisite qualifications to become the Archivist of the 
United States. The fact that the National Archives at College Park (Archives II) and the 
Washington National Records Center in.Suitland are both located in Maryland and the 
close proximity of the National Archives Building in the District of Columbia heightens 
the concern of the Maryland Library and archival communities and their users regardng 
the appointment. 


Adopted by the Maryland Library Association Executive Board 

May 17, 2004 


-Maryland Library .As.sociation/ 1401 Ilollin.s Street/ Baltimore^ Maryland/ 21223 
(410) 947-5090 Fa\ (410) 947-50.S9 mladrrndlih.org Web Site wrvrv.mdiib.oru 



EXCELL-ENCE 
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THE 


IVINGSTON 

GROUP, L.L.C. 


April 13, 2004 


Honorable Susan Collins 
Chairwoman 

Committee on Governmental Affairs 
United States Senate 

Washington-,, D-.C-. -265 10- 

Dear Madam Chairwoman: 

Enclosed is the resume' of Dr. Allen Weinstein, historian, author, humanitarian, 
and world-renown peacemaker and interlocutor. Allen is a personal friend on mine, and 
has been since we observed the Philippine elections resulting in the ouster of Ferdinand 
Marcos in the mid-I980's. Most recently, Allen has been named by President Bush to 
"' serve as the next Director of the U.S. Archives, a position requiring Senate confirmation. 

Allen is one of those unique people who because of his demeanor and dedicated 
service to the public good enjo}^ broad and deep bipartisan support. I hope that you will 
provide him with your most serious attention and expeditious consideration. While I 
realize that the Senate is locked in much pre-election stalemate, Allen Weinstein’s 
-coaiiHHatioft-would-be- very- much in the nation's interest, and should progress regardless 
of ideological or political differences on other issues. 

Many thanks for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 



Robert L. Livingston 


Enclosure 


499 S. Capito! Street SW Suite 600. Washington. DC 20G03 


Telephone. 202-239-9331 


Telefax: 202-2S9-9377 
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ALLEN WEINSTEIN: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


From 1985 to 2003, historian AOen Weinstein served as 
President of The Center for Democracy, a non-profit 
foxindation that he created in 1985 to promote and 
strengthen the democratic process, based in Washington, 
DC. His international awards include the United Nations 
Peace Medal (1986) for “efforts to promote peace, dialogue 
and free elections in several critical parts of the world"; 
The Council of Europe's Silver Medal (twice, in 1990 and 
1996), presented by its Parliamentary Assembly, for 
"outstanding assistance and guidance over many years"; 
and awards from the presidents of Nicaragua and 
Ronwua for assistance in their countries' democratization 
processes. His other awards and fellowships have 
included two Senior Fulbright Lectureships, an American 
Council of Learned Societies Fellowship, *e 
Commonwealth Fund Lectureship at the University of 
London, amd a Woodrow Wilson Internationa! Center for 
Scholars Fellowship. In 1987 he delivered the Bicenten- 
nial Fourth of July Oration at Boston's Faneuil Hall. 

He became Senior Advisor on Democratic Institutions at 
IFES (Intemationai Foundation for Election Systems) in 
September 20G3. 

He was University Professor and Professor of History at 
Boston University from 1985-89, University Professor at 
Georgetown University from 1981-1984 and, from 1981 to 
1983, Executive Editor of The Washington Quarterly at 
Georgetown’s Center for Strategic and Intematioruil 
Studies. He served as a member of The Washington Post 
editorial staff in 1981. From 1966-81 he was Professor of 
History at Smith College and Chairman of its American 
Studies Program. In 1984 he served as President of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. From 
1982-84 he directed the research study that led to creation 
of the National Endowment for Democracy and was 
Acting (^resident of the Endowment He has also held 
visiting professorships at Brown, Columbia, FIU, and 
GWir. 

Weinstein was a founding member in 1985 of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Institute of Peace and 
Chairman of its Education and Training Committee, 
remaining a Director until 2001, and now serves on the 
Chairman's Advisory Council. He was a founding officer 
of the Intemationai Institute of Democracy in Strasbourg 
from 1989 to 2001. He chaired the Judging Panel for the 
annual Intemationai IMP AC Dublin Literary Award from 
1995-2003. He serves on the Advisory Council of ti\e LBJ 
School of Public Affairs (University of Texas-Austin). He 
is Chairman of the Woodrow Wilson Presidential Library 
Advisory Council. He chaired the annual "Global Panel" 
in the Netherlands from 1993-98. From 1982-91 he was a 
member of the Foreign Policy Association's Editorial 
Advisory Board. 


Weinstein's books include The Story of America (DK 
Publishers. 2002), The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage m 
Ameriat — nK Stalin Era (Random House, 1999; Modem 
Library paperback, 2000); Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case 
(Knopfi Vintage paperback; Hutchinsons Ltd.; revised ed.. 
Random House paperback, 1997), which received several 
citations including an American Book Award nomination; 
Freedom and Crisis: An American History (Random House, 3 
eds.); Between the Wars: American Foreign Policy from 
Versailles to Pearl Harbor (Berkley paperback), -^Prefodr to 
Populism (Yale.. .University... Eress);- .and, among— editedr. 
collections. Conflict in America (Voice of America); 
American Negro Slavery (4th ed., Oxford University Press); 
American Themes: Essays in Histanography (Oxford); and 
Truman and the American Commitment to Israel (Hebrew 
University/Magnes Press). 

Weinstein's articles and essays have appeared in The 
American Sdiolar, The American Historical Review, The 
Business History Review, Commentary, Encisunter, Escjuire, 
The Journal of American History, The Journal of American 
Studies, The New Republic. New York, 'The' New Yoric R^ew 
of Books, The New York Times, Newsweek, Time, U.S^^ews 
and World Report, The Wall Street : Journal, and The 
Washington Past His television credits inclu de that .o f 
historical consultant on two History Channel programs on 
Soviet espionage (1998-1999), the 1988-89 PBS series Face- 
tChPace: Conversaticms on the U.S.-Saihet Summitry (Co-Host, 
Editor and Writer), The Salvadoran Debate (Moderator and 
Producer, 1984), and-ln5ids-lAidsl tmgton ' (H est- an 4 ~Cro&to »)F 
a 1981 PBS public affairs series. He has been a frequent 
commentator on CNN, C-SPAN, and other networks. 

His intemationai public service activities include 
chairing the Center's election observation delegations in El, 
Salvador (1991), Nicaragua (1989-90, 1996), Panama (1988- 
89), the PhiHppines (1985-6), and Russia (1991, 1996, 2000), 
Weinstein organized a bipartisan group, at the request of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which 
reported on the preparations for the Philippines' 
presidential election; later he was a member of the U.S. 
Observer Delegation, advisor to the Delegation's co- 
chairmen, and coauthor of its final report. In 1983 
Weinstein served as Vice-Chairman of the US. delegation 
to a UNESCO conference in Tashkent. He was also 
Coordinator and Vice-Chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the 1982 L^NKCO World Conference on Culture. 
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July 26. 2004 


The Honorable Susan Colluis, Chair 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 
United Stale Senate 
Room SD-340 
Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Senator Collins, 

The American Political Science Association and its section on the presidency, the Presidency Research Group, 
arc interested in issues relaterl to the operation and management of the National /Vrchjvcs as well a.s in the 
nomination of Allen Weinstein lo be Archivist of the United States. Wc hoped to present our views at your July 
22”^ hearings on the Weinstein nomination, but the short-notice session allowed no room to place on the public- 
record the views of the constituents of the National Archives. Wc are disappointed those who use the Archives 
have been shut out of the nomination and oversight process and hope there are plans by the comnuttee to hold 
hearings about Archives management issues. 

Our organizations represent 15,000 scholars and others interested in is.sues related to the acquisition and 
availability of governmental records. We believe the proper accumulation, maintenance, and dissemination 
of records are issues of great importance not only to the scholarly community, but ultimately to governmental 
officials and to the public as well. In a representative government, the public nced.s to have information available 
in order to understand the actions and decisions of guvemmenc of/iciais. 

Under the leadership of Archivist John Carlin, the National .Archives made substantial advances in the 
management of the institution. He settled the many distracting law.sui(s that tong plagued the Archive.^, 
established firm relations with the Congress and with the Office of Maiugemeni and Budget, developed strong 
budgets supported within a variety of public and private sectors, instituted an electronic records program, 
achieved great advances in funding the presen-ation of audiovisual records, and developed a strategic plan. 

All of the above were important management practices that can and should be built upon by Archivist Carlin’s 
successor. There are several specific issues requiring all of our attention as ihc National Archives moves into the 
next phase of its hi-story. 

Acces.s Issues in the Presidential Libraries. Records are often difficult to access because of the lack of revsources 
available to review them. After fourteen years, only 20^ of the presidential records in the Ronald Reagan 
Library have been processed. It is important to have resources available commensurate with the obligations of 
the National Archivc.s, The presidential library system is barely treading water when it comes to the processing 
ofrecords as there are sr> many Freedom of Information Act requests and now electronic records in their newer 
libraries that (he librarie.s' resources arc stretched beyond what they can deliver. 

Important questions remain for the implementation of Executive Order 13233 on presidcniial records, The 
executive order has slowed down the release of records and their subsequent availability. 

In recent months, the President's Daily Brief has come into public discussion. The PDB has long been regarded 
as a document belonging within the collection of presidential records and available through the individual 
libraries, In the last three admini.scralions, however, the presidents rciiimed ihc individual PDB documents to 
the Central Intelligence Agency at the behest of the Agency. The original rules should apply where the PDB 
remains with the President’s records as it is a presidential record in the full sense of the term and is important 
to an Lindersiaitding of his administration and its policies. The PDB is a document created for the use of the 
President and should remain with his reewds. 
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Digitizing Records. The Nahonai Archives has yet to develop a strategy tor delivering documents on the 
web. !n that effort, the Archives should seek partners in order to bring in the most effective ways to digitize 
records. While the Archives coo id not be expected to have digitized four billion pages, a better strategy is 
needed for making available important historical documents beyond the walls of the Archives building. 

There is a great deal of work needing lo be done on the Electronic Records Archives (ERA). Within the 
presidential library system, the electronic records found in the libraries of Presidents Ronald Reagan 
and Geotge H. W Bush remain unavailable to the public and lo archivists as well, in order to effectively 
manage their digital resources, partnerships with private industry should be explored. 

Staff Training- There has not been an archival training class in six years, which means they have not been 
developing staff to replace retiring archivists. Through training, archivists learn what deveiopmeius are 
taking place outside of the National Archives at places in foreign and state archives, historical societies, 
universities, and staying up with the latest research. 

Encuuraging Use of Records through Outreach. The Archives is an important research resource yet its 
holdings are not well known to those who are potential users of its records. They need to expand the use of 
the /Krehives to those beyond the scholarly community to citizens who can learn to use primary resources. 
Increasing the education programs in the National Archives would benefit all those interested in the 
workings of government and in public service. 

We would be happy to calk to you about these issue.s as you prepare for civer,sight hearings and (o assist 
you in any way as you work through the nomination process. Constituent groups have a great deal of 
information on archival issues and can be a effective resource for you as you develop intoniiation relevant 
to the nomination of Allen Weinstein to be the .Archivist of the United States. We would like our l«ter to 
appear as pan of the public record on the Allen Weinstein nomination. 


Sincerely, 




Susunne Hoeber Rudolph 

President, .American Political Science Association 




Michael A. Genovese 

President, Presidency Research Group. 

a section of the American Political Science Association 
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